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Nuamundi Mine and coallary extension and modemisation. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


Orissa has a unique position in the Mineral Map of the country. In terms of the quantum and quality of reserves, 
Orissa tops in case of a few rare and valuable minerals and acquires a definite position in case of others. As far 
as development of some of the major mineral such as Iron Ore and Coal, are concerned, Orissa’s position is 5th 
and 6th respectively in India. Orissa contributes about 90% of Chromite, 80% of Graphite, 46% of Dolomite, 
and about one third (40%) of India’s Manganese Ore production. It tops in Bauxite production and shares 47% 
of the total production. It is second in production of Pyro-Phyllite (23%), Quartz (30%), Quartzite (34%) and 
Fire-clay (15%) in India. However, it has still remained the most poor state in the country. 


It is thought that the exploitation of these mineral resources is the panacea to Orissa’s poverty and declining 
standard of living. But that is far from the truth. Returns from mining can never be compared with tke immense 
panorama of natural resources, flora and fauna amidst which minerals are also found. Moreover a choice is to 
be made. A choice between destroying those other natural resources as well as depriving lakhs of people of their 
sustainence and mining which is largely export-oriented and only provides a few jobs. A choice between the 
survival ofa neglected people anda few crores of rupees. Yet no one has been able to reason with the profitearning 
interest of a section of people who are relentlessly exploiting these minerals at such a frenzied pace that nothing 
will be left for future generations. A rational and sustainable exploitation of minerals is therefore necessary. 
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ORISSA'S ENVIRONMENT 


IRON ORE : ORISSA EXPLOITS THE VAST POTENTIAL 


Orissa has vast resources of iron ores located in three important 
belts in the form of banded magnetite quartzite, banded hematite 
quartzite/jasper, massive magnctite, hematite goethite ores. asso- 
ciated with the Iron Ore Super Group metasediments. 


1. Gorumahisani - Badampabar Belt of Mayurbbanj district. 
2. Bonai-Keonjhar Belt of Sundargarb and Keonjbar district. 
3. Daitani Belt of Cuttack district. 


The iron content varies from 55% to 69%. The most important 
zone is Bonai-Keonjbar belt which covers the majority of rich 
deposits including Malangtoli, where about 533 million tones of 
exportable grade of lump ore has been proved with average iron 
content of more than 63% . Recent exploitation by GSI in parts 
of Keonjhar district has established a reserve of 510 million tones 
of iron ore of + 65% Fe grade. The grand total estimated reserve 
of iron ore in the state stands at a little over 3120 million tones. 


The vast reserve of iron ore of the state has not been used to the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the land as that from Badampabar, 
Gorumahisani and Suleipata belt a being used by the Tata Steel 
at Jamshedpur. Extractions of the Daitari belt and a major portion 
from Koira-Barbil section is exported to Japan and other coun- 
triesthbrough tbe Mineral and Metal Trading corporation (MMTC) 
and other agencies. Only a fraction of the total production is used 
by the Rourkela Steel Plant. More than three decades have passed 
since demands for more steel plants which resulted in a proposed 
plant at Pankapal near Daitari for which the ‘Bhoomipuja’ was 
done on 10.5.92 in the presence of Swaraj Paul and Nicholas 
Fenn. This proposed British collaborated, 12,000 crore plant 
proposes to acquire 11,000 acres of land for a ‘Kalinga Nagar’ for 
which 9 crore rupees was placed with Cuttack district authorities. 
The construction of the plant has been stopped after Swaraj Paul, 
one of the major financeirs has withdrew his support. In addition 
to this plant of 3 million tones production capacity, another is 
proposed at Paradeep from some sources but the people of the state 
should think twice before such an establishment as Paradeep 
affects the vast stretch of fertile land. An alternate wasteland sight 
should be found out. Although Mr. Biju Patnaik, the C.M. of 
Orissa, beasts that the Keonjhbar Iron Ore deposits will supply to 
five steel plants, one has to bear in mind the other impact these 
plants would exert. 


In the state seventy eight iron ore working mines operate in both, 
manual and semi mechanised ways. In many of them the local 
people don’t get their share of jobs and other benefits, with a plea 
that they are not qualified or skilled. It should be an imposition 
on mining authorities along with their Jease sanction orders that 
they should impart the skill and qualification on selected local 
youth before operating on the mines. Besides the question of 
employment, other socio-economic, cultural and environmental 
factors are not being taken care of in most of these mining areas. 
Vast stretches of deforested land are not developed, over bur- 
dened dumps are not stabilised, abandoned mining pits remain 
un-reclaimed to the detriment and dissatisfaction of the people of 
the locality. In some areas social welfare measures have been 
taken up by the miners in the near by localities but the benefits are 
mostly pocketed by the rich and powerful people. 


‘Table - 1 : Iron Ore Reserve of Orissa 


Locality Reserves (in million tonnes) Resources Grand Grade 
& dist Proved Probable Possible Total in millionTota! 


tonnes million tonnes | 
re ee ee eee Ee a aor 
Cuttack - - - 9.70 9.70 55 to 63% Fe 
Dhbenkanal - - - 1.40 1.40 55 to 60% Fe | 
Kaonjbar - 775.57 237.32 440.40 1459.29 Allg. 
Koraput - - - 2.65 2.65 4+63% th. 


Mayurbbanj 9.615.00 1.38 15.99 3123.87 63% Fe 


Sambalpur - - - 50.00 50.00 55 to 60% Fe 
Sundargarh 241.64 348.04 237.42 827.10 All grades 
Sundargarb 

& Keonjbar 407.00 323.40 33.34 763.74 All grade 


N.B. - Fe - Iron. 
COAL : THE BLACK DIAMOND 


Coal is essential in most industrial processes for heat generation. 
Although coal use by railways shows a declining trend still a: 
sizable tonnage is consumed by it. Lakhs of families, especially 

in urban areas use coal for cooking and the coal based thermal 
power plants are increasing. ' 


In Orissa, coal deposits are found in association with Gondwana 
rocks. As per 1989 estimates, a total reserve of 41555 Million ' 
tones of coal of various grades valued at Rs. 2529801 thousands 
is there, which is approximately 23.6% of the total coal reserve | 
of India. The revised estimate puts the total reserves at 6904.54 
million Tonnes comprising of 3791.43 (Talcber Coal Field) and 
3113.11 (Ib Valley Coal Field) of all grades of coal. Of the 18 coal 
mines, 8 are in Dbenkanal stretching over 8054 hectares of land 
and producing 8192895 tones of coal and 10 are in Sambalpur i 
over 5409 hectares of land producing 4151386 tones of Coal ' 
which is consumed annually by various industries. 


Table - 2 : Coal Reserves (in million tonnes) 

Depth Proved Indicate Inferred Total Revised estimate | 

Ib Valley 0-300m 2120 5,854 3,514 11,488 — 
300-600m 29 610 4,681 5,320 
0-600m 2,149 6,464 8,195 ୮6,808 3113.11 

Talcher 0-300m 3,017 4,492 12,203 19,712 — 
300-600m 41 1,185 1,880 3,106 — । 


0-600m 3,058 5,677 14,083 22,818 3791.43 | 
0-600m $5,207 11,141 22,278 39,626 6904.54 


Coal occurs as layers within sedimentary rocks like sandstone, 
slate and fire clay. The layers (seamo) occur at different depths in 
different parts of the coal field. Depending upon the depth of 
occurrence of the coal seam, opencast and under ground mining 
methods are adapted. The reserve, production and land require- 
ment are shown in table 2. During 1991-92 a targeted amount of 
14.65 million tonnes were produced from Talcber mines. 
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MINERAL MAP OF ORISSA 
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ORISSA’'S ENVIRONMENT 


The Lingaraj mine of Talcher is supposed to feed the Super 
Thermal Power Plant at Kaniha. From the Anauta mines,. with 
an investment of 156 crores, only 8000 tons/day is produced now 
against a traget of 12,000 tons/day. It is expected that the Talcher 
coal field would produce 60 million tonnes of coal by 2000 AD 
consuming 150 M.W. power. 


Many leaders, economists and other intellectuals are of the 
opinion that this is an act of violation of the 1957 Mining Act and 
government of India should review the decision. The Kalinga 
open cast project of 485.8 crores with an annual capacity of 80 
lakh tonnes got Central approval in 1992. 


Table - 2 : Orissa Coal Fields Production Programme (in MT) 


Collier Project 


84.85 ୫87.88 ୫8୨.୨୦ ୨4.95 ୨୨-2000 
A-Existing Mines 


(As on 1.4.1985) 2.72 2.59 2.88 2.96 2.96 
B-Projects (Sanctioned 

upto VII Plan) 2.72 6.36 ୨.27 21.00 ୨37.10 
C-Potential Project 0.00 0.00 ୦0.00 ।.30 7.10 
Total Orissa 5.43 ୫8.୨5 12.15 25.26 47.16 
Total UG Orissa 2.02 1.୨6 2.08 2.66 1.96 
Total OC Orissa 3.41 6.99 10.07 22.60 45.84 
OC % age Orissa 62.80 78.10 ୫82.88 ୫8୨.47 ୨5.84 


ORISSA'S BAUXITE RESERVE : ALLURING 
FOR THE WORLD COMMUNITY 


Platinum and Gold being the bi-products of Aluminium, Orissa's 
vast Bauxite deposits which produce Aluminium, has become 
the focal point of attraction point for many developed countries. 
An intensive expeoration programme "East Coast Bauxite" by 
GSI, Directorate of Mines and Mineral Exploration Corporation 
have established a total reserve of 1524.9 million tonnes of 
aluminium ore with 43.39% AL,O, and 5% SIO,. Bauxite 
deposit of the Panchapathmali Plateau are being expooited by 
Nation! Aluminium Company for its 800,000 tonne capacity 
alumina plant at damanjodi and 200,000 tonne capacity Alu- 
minium smelter plant at Angul. 


Aluminium has started replacing iron and is widely used in 
electrical, packaging, refrigeration and construction industries, 
indicating higher demands in domestic and export markets. The 
bauxite deposits associated with the rocks of Eastern Ghat hill 
ranges are Khondalite, Charnochite, Leptynite, Calc-Schist and 
Gneiss. Bauxites of Orissa are ferruginous containing 43.39%, 
Aluninium oxide 5%, Silicon dioxide and 30% Ferric oxide. In 
some cases 52% Aluminium oxide is also found. 


Out of 13 pockets of occurrence (Table 4) mining is done only 
at Panchapatmali, highly mechanised, without any considera- 
tion for the local idle hands, giving them an additional load of 
pollution, expoloitation and cultural shock for export of 
alumina and securing the top position in bauxite extraction in the 
country with 2.1 million tonnes at cost of 251 million rupees. 


Table - 4 : Bauxité Reserve in Orissa 


Locality Resources Grand Total Grade 
& district in milion tonnes) _ (in million tones) 
1. Koraput district 

Panchapatamali 143.83 307.83 >40% Resources of 
Kodingamali 91.48 91.48 Al,O, Bauxite in 
Bapnlimali 195.70 196.78 <6%Phulbani, Keonjhar 
Karapadi Konda 17.28 17.28 SIO, Sundergarh and 
Maliparbat 9.86 9.86 Mayurbhanj districts 
Sasbahumall not yet estimated 
Passangmal! 81.00 81.00 i 

Kutrumali 40.00 40.00 

Pottangi 

(Extension Block) 18.63 18.63 

Pottangi (N), (S) & 

(Central Blocks) $50.30 50.30 

2. Kalahandi Districts 

Lanjigarh 195.73 196.73 

Sijimali 86.00 86.00 

Karlapat 224.50 224.50 

3. Bolangir & Sambaipur disricts 

Gandhamardan 207.07 207.07 

Tentra (Sundargarh) 0.02 0.02 

Total 1524.9 


AL,O, - Alluninium oxide 
SIO, - Silicon Oxide 


. CHROMTITES : EXCLUSIVELY ORISSA'S 


Orissa contributes more than 90% (about 94%) of the total 
chromite production in the country. High grade ores are confined 
tothe Sukinda-Nuasahi belt in Cuttack, Keonjhar and Dhenkanal 
districts. Intensive exploration by GSI, Directorate of Mines of 
Orissa and Orissa Mining Corporation has established 130 
million tonnes of chrome ore of all grades in these areas. The ore 
in Sukinda is mostly friable and high chrome where as it is 
compact, hard and of inferior grade (t 30% Cr2 03) in Nuasahi 
sector. (Cr203 - Chromium trioxide) 


Chromite ore is associated with Ultrabasic rocks like Durite, 
Peridolite, Serpentinite etc. Occurring over a mineralised belt of 
Cuttack, Dhenkanal and Keonjhar district junctions, discovered 
by a tribal worker, Kata Purti in 1943 and operated in 1960. The 
world is highest amount of chromite is there is South Africa 
(90%) followed by Zimbawe (5%), Russia and India (5%). It is 
found that (90%) of the Indian reserve is in Sukinda - Nuasahi 
areas (150 million tonnes out of 185 million tonnes). Out of the 
leased land of 1262 hects TISCO has operated over 600 hects and 
proposal to mine another 300 hects is lying with the Ministry of 
Enviornment for clearance. To raise the quantity and quality of 
production TISCO has established a 27 crore beneficiation Plant 
at Sukinda with Austrilian collaboration to improve the 20-25% 
ore to 50% ore. For the conversion of Chrome to Ferro and charge 
Chrome a convert furnace works in the ferro manganese plant at 
Joda to produce ferrochrome for export and another new charge 
chrome plant is planned at Sukinda in addition to the Bamanipal 

plant purchased from Orissa Mining corporation. Chbromite is 

utilised for the manufacture of stainless steel, alloy steel and other 

metal alloys, cast iron, nonferrous alloys, refractory products, 

chromium plating, leather tanning, pigments, dyes, glass and 

cement. It is an important metal for defence industries also. 
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MINERAL RESOURCES 


Table - 5: Chromite Resources of Orissa 


Mineral Locality & Dist. Reserves (in million tonnes) Resources in Grand Tota! Grade 


Proved _ Probable _ Possible __ Total million tones million tones 
Cuttack district a=>30 & <42% 
Bhimtangar (a) 1.529 12.082 2.504 16.115 b=>42 & <48% 
(b) 2.523 22.807 5.432 30.762 96.00 cC=>48% 
(c) 0.9୨60 35,273 10.176 46.409 Cr)O0, 
Kaliapani (a) - 1.891 1.101 2.992 16.00 Cr,O 
(b) 2.166 0.943 3.114 Cro 
(c) 7.381 2.056 9.437 (a) 21.670 
Kumardah (a) 0.934 0.395 1.329 2 (b) 39.828 
(b) - 0.470 0.420 0.390 (c) 66.013 
Sarvabil (b) 0.367 0.364 0.235 0.966 nn 
(c) 1.615 4.413 1.870 7.896 127.511 
Sukrangi (a) 0.044 0.701 0.489 1.234 
(b) 0.470 1.954 1.672 4.096 
(c) 0.358 0.987 0.920 2.274 
Keonjhar district 
Baula & (a) 1.887 1.887 
Nausahi (b) 0.434 0.434 2.5 
(c) 0.149 ଠ0.149 
Dhenkanal dist - - 0.30 0.30 0.5 


Copper Ore : Near Kesharpur in Mayurbhanj district a small 
deposit of copper sulphide has been proved. The ores occur inthe 
metabasic rocks and ore lenses are disposed in an enechelon 
pattern. The principal ore mineral is chalcopyrite associated with 
pyrite and pyrobolite. On the basis of drilling a total of 1.66 
million tonnes of ore was estimated by GSI with an average grade 
of 1.59% at cut off 0.8% cu. In the main Kesharpur sector 
exploratory mining by MEC has indicated that tbe ore zones 
donot persist in grade and width beyond shallow depth. 


Table - 6 


Mineral Locality 
& dist. 


Grand Total Grade 
in million tones 


Resources 
in million tones 


Copper Mayurbhanj district 
Ore Kasarpur 1.66 2.56 0.8%Cu 


Cut.off with 1.59%Cu 
Sambalpur District 


Adash 1.45%Cu 


0.9 


Recently a sulphide bearing zone has been brought to light at 
Adash in Sambalpur district. The sulphides mainly chalcopyrite 
associated with pyrife and pyrrhotite gre disseminated. The 
possible reserves so far estimated by first level drilling are around 
one million tonnes of 1.4% copper. Exploration activities in this 
sector is in progress to find possible extension of the deposits. 


Lead & Zinc : The most important Lead and Zinc deposit are at 
Sargipalli in Sundargarh district, where GSI has estimated a 
reserve of 6 million tonnes of lead ore with 6.8% Lead. The 
sulphide minerals are mainly Galena, Chalcopyrite and Sphalerite. 
The deposit is being mined by Hindustan Zinc Ltd. Silver, 
Cadmium and Zinc are extracted as by products. 


Nickel Ore : Oxidic lateritic Nickel ore with traces of Cobalt are 
present in Sukinda area of Cuttack district. The ore bodies occur 
in four zones at Kansa, Saruvabil, Kaliapani and Bhimatnagar. 


Exploration by drilling has indicated a total resource of 154.71 
million tonnes of ore with a cut off at 0.7% Ni. Exploration of the 
nickeliferous clay overlying tbe Amjori Shale within Similipalin 
Mayurbhanj district has indicated a reserve of 27.11 million 
tonnes of ore with 0.97% Ni. It is essential in steel plants, 
preparation of drycells (batteries), production of ferro-manga- 
nese to be alloyed with other metals and a number of other minor 
industrial uses. 


Manganese Ore : Orissa accounts for one third of the manganese 
ore production of the country. Nearly 95% of the production 
comes from Bonai Keonjhar field. The other areas are Nishikbhal 
- Kotinga in Koraput district and Goriajbor in Sundargarh 
district. Manganese ore in Bonai-Keonjhar belt generally occurs 
as stratabound lenses and bonds in the Iron Ore shale. The ore is 
very low in phosphorus. The total reserves of manganese ore in 
all the non-captive lease holds have been jointly assessed by GSI 
and IBM to be about 27 million toannes. Manganese is mined 
open cast. 


Table - 7 : Manganese Ore resources of Orissa 


Mineral Locality Resources Grand Total Grade 
& dist. in million tones in million tones 
Manganese Ore 
Bolangir 0.582 0.582 25 to 35%Mn 
Keonjbar 14.404 24.501 25 to+46%Mn 
Koraput 0.130 30.987 25 to+46%Mn 
Sambalpur 0.120 0.120 25 to 35%Mn 


Su ndargarh 4.020 5.654 25 to+46%Mn 


Beach Sand Heavies : A patch of beach sands rich in Iimemite, 
Garnet, Sillimanmuite, Rutile, Monazite and Zircon extends over 
a stretch of 18 km in Ganjam coast close to Chbatrapur. The 
deposits are estimated to contain 20.29 million tonnes of limenite, 
7.84 million tonnes of Sillimanite, 0.7 million tonnes of Zircon, 
0.80 million tonnes of rutile 15.44 million tonnes of Garnet and 
0.61 million tonnes of Monazite. 
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Table - 8 
District Resources (in million tonnes) Grand total 


2.Ganjam District (Gopalpur & Chhbatrapur) 


Hmenite 20.29 
Gamet 15.14 
Rutile 0.88 45.46 
Zircon 0.70 
Sillimanite 7.84 
Monazite 0.61 


Red Ochre : Iron oxide suitable for manufacture of Ochre or 
mineral pigment mainly used as colouring agent in paint indus- 
tries is found near Naraj, Palasbari, Similipal, Champajhbar in 
Cuttack district, Sirkajori and Mahapadar in Ganjam district and 
Sarai Guruputtu and Araku in Koraput district. Besides minor 
occurrences are reported in Sambalpurand Mayurbhanj districts. 


Graphite : Orissa contributes nearly 80% of the country’s 
Graphite production per year. Because of its strategic importance 
and varied use, it occupies an important place in the resource map 
of Orissa. The important deposits occur around Titlagarh in 
Bolangir and Kalabandi district, around Ssrgipalli in Sambalpur 
district and around Tumedibandb in Phulbani and Koraput 
district, besides Dandatapa in Dhenkanal district. Most of the 
known deposits are leased out to private entrepreneurs. Graphite 
occurs within the migmatised Khandalitic rocks and shows 
erratic bebavior occurring as bands, lenses and disseminations. 
The ore is of flaky as well as cryptocrystalline with fixed carbon 
varying from 10% to 80%. Neitber the government officials, the 
academicians, press or NGOs have taken any interest on these 


mines and its impact on environment and people. The amount of 
reserve is also not known. 


Coal Mining in {b valley. 


A 
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RUSH FOR PRECIOUS STONES 


Gem Stones : The precious and semi preccous stones are mostly 
associated with pegmatites, alkali syenite in Bolangir, Kalahandi, 
Sambalpur and Dbenkanal districts. These includes translucent 
to start grade Ruby, Saphire, Aquamarine, Emerald, Garnet, 
Zircon, Cat's eye, Amethyst, Smaky and Rosy Quartz Tourma- 
line, Topaz, Moonstone, Amazonstone, Iolite and yellow Sapbire. 
Diamond is reported from places and gravel beds in Mahbandi 
meanders near Boud. Exploration & preliminary appraisal of the 
resource position of these gemstones by GSI and various other 
agencies are in progress. 


Diamond : Diamond is expected in Bolangir, Sambalpur and 
Sundargrah districts but this is not yet confirmed. 


Gold : Occurrences of gold ore are reported from Keonjhbar, 
Koraput, Mayurbhbanj, Sambalpur and Sundargarb districts. 
Gold is recovered in small quantities by panning and washing by 
local people. Systematic search for primary gold deposits in 
Keonjbar and Mayurbbanj district is in progress, by global 
experts with an expenditure of Rs.34 crores taken from Australia 
on loan. 


Kyanite & Sillimanite : Occurrences of refractory minerals like 
Sillimanite and Kyanite associated with Quartz vein and Schistose 
formations arc reported in several places. The important locali- 
tics for Kyanite are Toradandi in Dhenkanal district, Pamjia 


Purnapani and Similipal in Mayurbhanj district and Kodamunda 
in Sundargarh district. Quartz sillimanitc Schist and Quartz 
Garnet, with recoverable quantities of Sillimanite are found in 


Golabandba, Utunia, Palsuma, Lugupuda and Phaisingar in 
Sambealpur district. 
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Table - 9 : Mineral Reserves other than few Important ores 


Locality Resources Grand Total Grade 
& dist.in million tonnes in million tonnes 


Lime stone 


Mineral 


Koraput 187.00 87.00 Resources in Kalahandi 
Sambalpur 35.40 859.06 not yet estimated. 
Sundargarh 100.48 636.36 
Bolangir (Kantabanji) 1.00 
China Clay _ 
Sundargarh 0.618 0.618 
Bolangir 0.001 0.001 
Keonjhar 1.780 1.780 
Mayurbhanj 57.796 92.996 
Phulbani 0.008 ୨7.965 
Sambalpur 0.062 0.062 
Koraput 2.50 ୬2.50 
Dolomite 
Sundargarh 540.20 640.00 
Koraput 100.00 100.00 
Sambalpur 55.50 55.50 
Fire Clay Cuttack 0.292 0.292 
Dhenkanal 25.233 93.733 
Puri 0.286 0.285 
Sambalpur 32.335 34.232 
Lead ore 
Sundargarh 
Sargipali 6.01 ଓ6.01 5.77% Pb 
Quartz & Cuartzite 
Mayurbhanj 6.00 6.00 Resources in other 
Koraput 3.00 9୨.50 district not estimated 
Kalahandi 0.50 0.50 
Nickel Ore 


Cuttack district 


Sukinda Valley 70.62154.50 1.03%Ni 
Mayurbhanj 203.027 
Simlipal 21.413 48.527 0.92%cut off 
Sillimanite 
Sambalpur 271.27 
Vanadiferous Magnetite 
Mayurbbanj 5.39 0.21 to 2.41% VO, 
Keonjhar and 
Balsore 1.20“ 6.59 0.90% VO, 


N.B. - Fe - Iron, Pb - Plumbium (Lead), Mn - Manganese, Ni - 
Nickel, V,O, - Vanadiunroxide 


Lime Stone & Dolomite : Vast resources of cement and flux 
grade Lime stone and Dolomite are available in Sundargarh, 
Sambalpur and Koraput districts. The deposits in Sundargarh 
district are most important. Nearly one third of the total reserves 
of 860 million tonnes of Limestone is of cement and flux grades. 
In the Sambalpur district important deposits of cement and flux 
grade Limestones are available in Dungri, Rampur and La- 
khanpurareas. The Limestone lifted fromthe Ampabati, Katameta, 
Kandajodi and Dumakod;i (all Koraput) mines are being used by 
the Minicement plants at Ralegeda and Damanjodi to the extent 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


of 9-10,000 tonnes/year although the reserves are estimated at 5 
million tonnes and the mines have a lifting capability of 30.000 
tonnes per year. The ore fromthe Lanjiberena mines of Sundargarh 
is utilised by the Orissa cement at Rajgangpur and that of the 
Dungri mines of Sambalpurby IDCOL cement at Bardo!, (Bargarh 
Sambalpur). In all these mining areas there is marked 
ecodegradation. Nowhere have the mining agencies tried for the 
stabilisation of the overburden and other economic-development 
measures, due to which vast stretches of crop lands are affected. 


China Clay : Occurrences of China Clay are common in many 
parts of Orissa - mostly confined to granitic country, the material 
being derived by the decompositionand Kaolinisation of granitoid 
gneiss. Its main occurrences are in Karanjia, Jashipur, Dumuria, 
Karalia in Mayurbhanj district; Kalera, Sorishpadar and Odugada 
in Koraput district; Baideswar and Sampoda in Cuttack district; 
Sibalupose in Dhenkanal district; Karanda and. Babandihb in 
Phulbani district; Keonjhargarh Tarinpafkuri and Amuapara in 
Keonjbar district. 


Construction Material : Fine grained dolenite, epidiorite, 
pyroxene granulite and granite, which are available in plenty in 
tbe state are the best material for use as omamenta! stone, 
concrete aggregates. The Athagarh sand stone and Khondalites 
used in the past in the construction of the Puri and Konark 
Temples are excellent building materials. Laterite which forms 
cappings on almost all the rock types of Onissa is widely used as 
building stones. The estimation of total granite reserve of the state 
is approximately 10,000,000 million m3. Granite chips have 
traditionally been used for concrete houses but now the Tatas have 
shown interest in it with three leases granted in their favour in 
Ganjam and Koraput. They are going to establish two polishing 
units at Joda and Berbampur investing around Rs.15 crores 
considering the demand of black, white and blue granites in 
global market. The black granite is quarried at Sidhamadang near 
Parlakhemundi, and white near Pattangs (Koraput). The Tatas 
are in search of a blue as the three existing ones have already been 
leased. A polishing unit at Mayurbhanj is also on the arrival. 
These stones sell at Rs 50000/ton with a royalty of Rs400/ton. 


Felspar : Pegmatite bodies containing very big felspar crystals 
are reported from Koska in Puri district and Durlipalli - Sargipalli 
in Sundargarh district. 


Fire Clay : Fire clay usually occurs in coal bearing Gondwana 
sediments. Workable deposits are located in Talbasta and 
Chandiprasad in Cuttack district; Raghunathpur, Henginida, 
Gbati and Sibpultosi in Dhenkanal district; Barthili Munia and 
Jagannath Prasad in Puridistrict; Garabbaga, Darlipalli, Barpahar 
and Rail in Sambalpur district; Krispara and Biramitrapur in 
Sundargarh district. In all these areas run off from the opencast 
quarries has affected tracts of crop lands for which the farmers are 


not compensated. 


Steatite : Steatite or Soap stone used for making idols is mainly 
found in Jeypore and Malkangiri areas in Koraput district, and in 
the Nilagiri hills of Balasore. 


Mineral Springs : Hot springs have been noted at some places 
in Orissa. Of these, the important Sulphur bearing springs are 
located at Attri in Puri district having a temperature of 138 ‘F and 
Taptapani about 48 kms of Berbampur in Ganjam dist. 
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Table - 8 


Distnict 


Resources (in million tonnes) Grand total 


2.Ganjam District (Gopalpur & Chbatrapur) 


lmenite 20.29 
Gamet 15.14 
Rutile 0.88 45.46 
Zircon 0.70 
Sillimanite 7.84 
Monarzite 0.61 


Red Ochre : Iron oxide suitable for manufacture of Ochre or 
mineral pigment mainly used as colouring agent in paint indus- 
tries is found near Naraj, Palasbani, Similipal, Champajhar in 
Cuttack district, Sirkajori and Mabapadar in Ganjam district and 
Sarai Guruputtu and Araku in Koraput district. Besides minor 
occurrences are reported in Sambalpur and Mayurbhbanj districts. 


Graphite : Orissa contributes nearly 80% of the country’s 
Graphite production per year. Because of its strategic importance 
and varied use, it occupies an important place inthe resource map 
of Orissa. The important deposits occur around Titlagarh in 
Bolangir and Kalahandi district, around Sargipalli in Sambalpur 
district and sround Tumedibandh in Phulbani and Koraput 
district, besides Dandatapa in Dbenkanal district. Most of the 
known deposits are leased out to private entrepreneurs. Graphite 
occurs within the migmatised Khandalitic rocks and shows 
erratic behavior occurring as bands, lenses and disseminations. 
The orc is of flaky as well as cryptocrystalline with fixed carbon 
varying from 10% to 80%. Neither the government officials, the 
academicians, press or NGOs have taken any interest on these 


mines and its impact on environment and people. The amount of 
reserve is also not known. 


Coa! Mining in Ib valley. 


Partha P Basu for CPSW. 
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RUSH FOR PRECIOUS STONES 


Gem Stones : The precious and semi preceous stones are mostly 
associated with pe gmatlites, alkali syenite in Bolangir, Kalahandi, 
Sambalpur and Dhenkanal districts. These includes translucent 
to start grade Ruby, Sapbire, Aquamarine, Emerald, Garnet, 
Zircon, Cat's eye, Amethyst, Smaky and Rosy Quartz Tourma- 
line, Topaz, Moonstone, Amazonstone, lolite and yellow Saphire. 
Diamond is reported from places and gravel beds in Mabandi 
meanders near Boud. Exploration & preliminary appraisal of the 
resource position of these gemstones by GSI and various other 
agencies are in progress. 


Diamond : Diamond is expected in Bolangir, Sambalpur and 
Sundargrah districts but this is not yet confirmed. 


Gold : Occurrences of gold ore are reported from Keonjbar, 
Koraput, Mayurbhbanj, Sambalpur and Sundargarh districts. 
Gold is recovered in small quantities by panning and washing by 
local people. Systematic search for primary gold deposits in 
Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj district is in progress, by global 
experts with an expenditure of Rs.34 crores taken from Australia 
on loan. 


Kyanlte & Sillimanite : Occurrences of refractory minerals like 
Sillimanite and Kyanite associated with Quartz vein and Scbistose 
formations arc reported in several places. The important locali- 
tics for Kyanite are Toradandi in Dbenkanal district, Pamjia 


Purnapani and Similipal in Mayurbbanj district and Kodamunda 
in Sundargarb district. Quartz sillimanite Schist and Quartz 
Garnet, with recoverable quantities of Sillimanite are found in 
Golabandha, Utunia, Palsuma, Lugupuda and Phbatsingar in 
Sambalpur district. 
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Table - 9 : Mineral Reserves other than few important ores 


Locality Resources Grand Total Grade 
& dist.in million tonnes in million tonnes 


Lime stone 


Mineral 


Koraput 187.00 87.00 Resources in Kalahandi 
Sambalpur 35.40 859.06 not yet estimated. 
Sundargarh 100.48 636.36 
Bolangir (Kantabanji) 1.00 
China Clay 
Sundargarh 0.618 0.618 
Bolangir 0.001 0.001 
Keonjhar 1.780 1.780 
Mayurbhanj 57.796 92.996 
Phulbani 0.008 ୨7.୨965 
Sambalpur 0.062 0.062 
Koraput 2.50 2.50 
Dolomite 
Sundargarh 540.20 640.00 
Koraput 100.00 100.00 
Sambalpur 55.50 55.50 
Fire Clay Cuttack 0.292 0.292 
Dhenkanal 25.233 93.733 
Puri 0.286 0.285 
Sambalpur 32.335 34.232 
Lead ore 
Sundargarh 
Sargipali 6.01 6.01 5.77% Pb 
Quartz & Cuartzite 
Mayurbhanj 6.00 ଓ6.00 Resources in other 
Koraput 3.00 ୨.50 district not estimated 
Kalabandi 0.50 0.50 
Nickel Ore 


Cuttack district 


Sukinda Valley 70.62154.50 1.03%N;i 
Mayurbhanj 203.027 
Simlipal 21.413 48.527 0.92%cut off 
Sillimanite 
Sambalpur 271.27 
Vanadiferous Magnetite 
Mayurbhanj 5.39 0.21 to 2.41% VO, 
Keonjhar and 
Balsore 1.209“ 6.59 0.90% V,O, 


N.B. - Fe - Iron, Pb - Plumbium (Lead), Mn - Manganese, Ni - 
Nickel, V,O, - Vanadiunroxide 


Lime Stone & Dolomite : Vast resources of cement and flux 
grade Lime stone and Dolomite are available in Sundargarh, 
Sambalpur and Koraput districts. The deposits in Sundargarh 
district are most important. Nearly one third of the total reserves 
of 860 million tonnes of Limestone is of cement and flux grades. 
In the Sambalpur district important deposits of cement and flux 
grade Limestones are available in Dungri, Rampur and La- 
khanpurareas. The Limestone lifted fromthe Ampabati, Katameta, 
Kandajodi and Dumakodi (all Koraput) mines are being used by 
the Minicement plants at Raiegeda and Damanjodi to the extent 


MI!NERAL RESOURCES 


of 9-10,000 tonnes/year although the reserves are estimated at 5 
million tonnes and the mines have a lifting capability of 30.000 
tonnes per year. The ore fromthe Lanjiberena mines of Sundargarh 
is utilised by the Orissa cement at Rajgangpur and that of the 
Dungn mines of Sambalpurby IDCOL cement at Bardol, (Bargarh 
Sambalpur). In all these mining areas there is marked 
ecodegradation. Nowhere have the mining agencies tried for the 
stabilisation of the overburden and other economic-development 
measures, due to which vast stretches of crop lands are affected. 


China Clay : Occurrences of China Clay arc common in many 
parts of Orissa - mostly confined to granitic country, the material 
being derived by the decompositionand Kaolinisation of granitoid 
gneiss. Its main occurrences are in Karanjia, Jashipur, Dumuria, 
Karalia in Mayurbhanj district; Kalera, Sorishpadar and Odugada 
in Koraput district; Baideswar and Sampoda in Cuttack district; 
Sibalupose in Dhenkana! district; Karanda and. Bahandih in 
Phulbani district; Keonjhargarb Tarinpafkuri and Amuapara in 
Keonjhar district. 


Construction Material : Fine grained dotenite, epidiorite, 
pyroxene granulite and granite, which are available in plenty in 
the state are the best material for use as ornamental stone, 
concrete aggregates. The Athagarh sand stone and Khondalites 
used in the past in the construction of the Puri and Konark 
Temples are excellent building materials. Laterite which forms 
cappings on almost all the rock types of Orissa is widely used as 
building stones. The estimation of total granite reserve of the state 
is approximately 10,000,000 million m’. Granite chips have 
traditionally been used for concrete houses but now the Tatas have 
shown interest in it with three leases granted in their favour in 
Ganjam and Koraput. They are going to establish two polishing 
units at Joda and Berbampur investing around Rs.15 crores 
considering tbe demand of black, white and blue granites in 
global market. The black granite is quarried at Sidhamadang near 
Parlakbemund;i, and white near Pattangi (Koraput). The Tatas 
are in search of a blue as the three existing ones have already been 
leased. A polishing unit at Mayurbhanj is also on the arrival. 
These stones sell at Rs 50000/ton with a royalty of Rs400/ton. 


Felspar : Pegmatite bodies containing very big felspar crystals 
are reported from Koska in Puri district and Durlipalli - Sargipatlli 
in Sundargarh district. 


Fire Ciay : Fire clay usually occurs in coal bearing Gondwana 
sediments. Workable deposits are located in Talbasta and 
Chandiprasad in Cuttack district; Raghunathpur, Hengirida, 
Ghbati and Sibpultosi in Dbenkana! district; Bartbili Munia and 
Jagannath Prasad in Puri district; Garabbaga, Darlipalli, Barpahar 
and Rail in Sambalpur district; Krispara and Biramitrapur in 
Sundargarh district. In all these areas run off from the opencast 
quarries has affected tracts of crop lands for which the farmers are 
not compensated. 


Steatite : Steatite or Soap stone used for making idols is mainly 
found in Jeypore and Malkangiri areas in Koraput district, and in 
the Nilagiri bills of Balasore. 


Mineral Springs : Hot springs have been noted at some places 
in Orissa. Of these, the important Sulphur bearing springs are 
located at Attri in Puri district having a temperature of 138 ‘F and 
Taptapani about 48 kms of Berhampur in Ganjam dist. 
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OMIA’ ENVIRONMENT 


ENVIRONMENTAL DEGRADATION IN MINING AREAS 


Environmental degradation in mining areas is caused by methocs 
of mining, ore beneficiation, soil/sub-soil/slope destabilization, 
pollution of water resources, ambientsiry tranquility (voice pol- 
lution), harm to vegetation covers of the bio-resources, solid 
waste, tailing, etc. 


UNENVIRONMENTAL ACTIVITIES 


Most commonly opencast mining method is followed in all cases 
except in lead zinc mines at Sargipalli in Sundergarb district and 
coal mining around Talcher coal fields in Dbenkanal district 
where one finds under-ground mining. 


Open cast mines consist of three basic operations - removal of 
over burden, excavation of ore matenial, loading and transporta- 
tion. Underground mining consists of cutting of under ground 
trench, removal of ore, refilling of excavated space, loading and 
transportation. 


Generally in Onissa, mining operations are manual, semi-mecha- 
nised and mechanised. In manual operations, over burden is 
removed by pick axes, crowbars, wedge and hammers; transport 
is by head load, animals and mechanical haulage and hoisting; 
ore processing is done by band sorting, picking and panning. In 
mechanised operations dnilling and blasting is done by electnic 
shovels, excavators, wheel loaders, flipper trucks and dumpers, 
used in combination with power driven haulage, bell conveyor 
and rope ways. Ore processing is achieved in three stages of ore 
beneficiations (crushing for size reduction, screening for accept- 
ing critical size that yields optimum recovery and finally washing 
for concentrates by using gravity, magnetic and flolation method); 
and finally by loading of ore into trucks/wagons from concentrate 
bins of beneficiations plants, the ores arc sent out. 


Mining does not refer to quarrying alone. Usually most of the 
mining areas are replete with the activities such as (i) quarrying, 
The conflict between minina and Natura! Resources ! 


(ii) ore beneficiation and metallurgy, (iii) settlement and (iv) 
transport 


Slackness of surface mining methods : The surface mining on 
bills has to be governed by well organisacd bench systems and on 
the plains by well planned surface trenches. The size, specifica- 
tions and heigbt/depth of the benches and trenches arc to be 
governed by Mines Act, 1952 and Melalliferous Mines Regula- 
lions, 1961. The quarry owners rarely conform to the bench and 
trench specifications laid down in the acts. The Thakurani mines 
of Barabil arca does not have any bench arrangements, digging 
and dumping lake place side by side at the foot of Thakurani hills. 
The TISCO mines at Joda and the Bolani mine near Bolani have 
well formed contour and bench mining respectively while most 
of the small and medium miners have no systematic pattern of 
benches or trenches. Except Damonjodi and above mentioned 
mines most of the mines do not have systematic quarrying 
procedures. Often debris/overburden and top soil arc pushed 
downslope damaging vegetation, altering course of streams/ 
nalas & blocking channels due to sliding of the volumes of 
matenals. Besides the loose materials are washed by rain water 
intothe lowlying lands, spread over croplands & add particulates 
and chemical implies to surface waterbodies. The unhealthy 
practices destroy slope and make rehabilitation impossible at a 
latter date.Also erosion could increase by a thousand times. A 


Kentucky, USA, study (Tank, 1970) found out an erosion rate of 
27,000 t/km in a contour strip mining area as against 27 t/km 
erosion rate on normal bill slope. Trench cutting results in 
deforestation, topsoil loss, surface water pollution, lowering of 
water table, encroachment of adjacent productive areas by 
dumping of tailing, adds pollutants to water and cropland 
enhances erosion. This is common in all the non hilly tracts 
where mining is undertaken onthe surface e.g. coalfields of Ib and 
Talcher, manganese 
areas of Banei- 
Kendujbar belt, lime - 
stone belt of 
Biramitrapur, graph- 
ite areas of south & 
west Onssa 


Damage due to ur- 
derground mining: 
Talcherunderground 
mines are being un- 
dertaken undcr the 
Talcher and sur- 
| rounding township 
areas. The normal 
practice laid downin 
mining related acts 
is lo cul an under- 
ground trench and 
fill it durably. The 
people of Talcherare 
living inconstant fear 
that some day their 
houses and land will 
- P | subsidcorsink creat- 
Pix : Mano] K. Pradhan. 
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Reclamation of mineral areas and preservation of top 
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ing water bodies or low lands which may displace them alto- 
gether. Increased exploitation of coal for power and other indus- 
tries is adding to their fear. It is ironical that the mine authorities 
and the directorates wash off their hands after lease is granted and 
do not monitor the way mining is done. Mine water draining out, 
reduction in surface soil moisture, and lowering of ground water 
table lead to drying up of wells and springs water occur in 
underground mining areas and deeper surface quarries. 


Abandoned quarrtes : In unfilled back excavations (after ore 
removal) rainwater collects and breeds mosquito, causes irrita- 
bility, enhances illegal mining of leftout low grade ore materials 
init, & results in unproductive land. The mining regulations lay 
down that the quarried holes are to be concurrently reclaimed for 
productive human uses such as forestry, fishery, parks or houses. 
The entire mining belts of Orissa are at present replete with 
abandoned quarries. The building material quarries near 
Bhubaneswar, the iron ore belt of Banei-Kendujbar, the open cast 
mining in Ib and Talcher belt, the limestone belt of Sundergarh, 
the graphite belt etc. at present display a plethora of abandoned 
quamrnes. 


Problems of Mechanisation : Mechanisation enhances speed of 
despoliation (though despoliation per unit volume of ore is less 
than manual and semi mechanised mines), causes noise, contrib- 
utes much dust and auto exhaust to atmosphere, enhances fire 
accidents and disasters (Disaster-fire where more than 10 people 
dic), causes visual irritation and replaces labour. The mechanised 
mines of the iron ore belt at Joda, Bolani and Kirriburu are a few 
cases in point. Any one approaching Jods East iron Mine or 
Bolani mines will be beset with dust and noise. The Ib and Talcher 
coalfields contribute abundant amount of dust too. At 
Panchapatmali mince in Koraput Nalco sprinkles water to combat 
dust but this is clearly done forcomfort of working rather than for 


soil is essential. 
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environmental pres- 
q ¢rvation. The me- 
diumand small min- 
ers donot know that 
dustis aproblem. All 
this affect not only 
the mine workers but 
alltbe colonies in the 
| vicinity of the mines. 
_ “| Blasting : Blasting 
causes noise annoy- 
ance, flyrock baz- 
ards, contributes dust 
and toxic gas to ambient air, alters pit configuration and cause 
ground vibrations. The ground vibrations thus destabilises hill 
slopes, enhances landslide and subsidence risks, create joints, 
fractures, fissures and cracks thereby altering ground water flow, 
drying upexisting springs, creating new ones at other places, and 
altering quantity of good water discharge elsewhere. Besides 
houses and rail lines may be affected. The blasting of Talcher 
coalfields threatens the Rengali dam, while blasting at Sukinda 
is reported to cause land slides. There is an ongoing debate on the 
possible threat to Hadagarh Dam from the nearby mines. The 
Government has assured the State Assembly that they would 
regulate the blasting operations. 


- 
Pp —— 


Illegal Mining : Collection of ores of lesser grade from aban- 
doned/Aemporarily disused quarries and mixing of this in ore 
storing yards of big mining sectors, unauthorised quarrying from 
others lease hold areas and from reserved/protected forest/public 
areas bas a sizable role in environmental degradation. exploita- 
tion of labour and risk of accidents.Such practices are quite 
common in all the mining areas of the state and flourish under the 
liaison of mine managers and trade union leaders. 


Fire hazards confined mainly to coal fields, fires cause air 
pollution, increase temperature, alters microclimate, enhances 
subsidence and sinking in case of underground mines. The fire 
also spreads to buildings, ropeways and rail lines. There is 
increased risks of fire due to mecbanisation and electric leaks. 
Incidents of fires have been reported at Talcber coal fields. 


Accidents, Disasters and Fatalities : Increase due to 
mechanisations, unscientific mining practices, illegal mining, 
fires, subsidence, landslides, transportation, beneficiation, exca- 
vation, electrical leaker. Several such incidents bave been re- 
ported in northern Orissa. 
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ORISSA'S ENVIRONMENT 


PROBLEMS OF ORE BENEFICIATION, METALLURGY AND TRANSPORTATION 


Ore Beneficiation (processing) and ore |g 
Metallurgy : Crushing, screening, blend- 
ing and washing plants are orc processing 
activities, essential to supply orcs in speci- 
fied pbysical/chemical specification (to 
metallurgical plants in the country and 
abroad), are often undertaken near mines. 
These activities of ore processing are called 
as beneficiation activities and such plants 
exists in abundance near most of the mine 
sites. They create surplus ore fines which 
remain stacked near mines for years, con- 
iributing particulates to air, wash off to 
streams, and siltation of croplands. Some- 
times effluent and tailing generated from 
beneficiation plants pollute surface watey, 
contaminate groundwater and overflows 
to cropfields causing siltation. Dried up 
tailing materials contributes dust. 
Beneficiation plants cause noise, dust and 
irritation. Metallurgical plants are often located near mining 
areas for better economics of transport cost reduction. These add 
to the air/water/soil pollution, healthAoxicity problems affecting 
plants, animals and man. 


Transportation : Iron belts conveyor belt, rope ways, wagon 
Josds, truck loads, dumper operation ctc. cause enough noise, 
dust, auto exhaust, accidents and risk to public safety. 


PROBLEMS OF SOIL, SUBSOIL AND SLOPE (LAND) 


Surface exposure/fissure : Minerals like limestone, iron, con- 
struction material and even the mining belts under chemical 
weathering create toxic materials which are washed off into 
springs making it harmful for use. Deeper quarries lower water 
table and contaminate ground waterin the process contaminating 
wells and springs and sometimes drying them up as well. 


Soll, subsoil] and slope destabilisation : All the iron ore bearing 


hillocks of Bonai-Kendujhar belt show complete destruction of 
slope due to cuttingout of the ore and no rehabilitation afterwards. 
The coal belts of Ib and Talcher, the Chromite belt of Sukinda, and 
tbe limestone belt of Sundergarb have undergone soil and subsoil 
destabilisation. Quarrying and overburden removal cause topsoil 
loss, alters soil horizons, and slope. Enhanced erosion also causes 
topsoil loss and destabilies slope. Artificial hills are created out 
of plain land due to waste dumping alongside mines while 
existing natural bills are cut down in size. Opening trenches and 

refilling cause alternation of soil horizon. These changes affects 
drainage, soil micro-organism, vegetation cover and water table 

etc. while enhancing erosion. Landslides & subsidence resulting 

from mining also destabilizes topsoil, subsoil and slope. Blasting 

and mechanisation too destabilise topsoil, subsoil and slope. 


Landslide, sinking, subsidence & tremors: Isostaticimbalance 
is created due to withdrawal of overburden of ore from one place 


Unscientific mining - a scene from Joda-Barbll area. and dumping wastes al another place or by 
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lacunae in cut and fill method. The effect 
of Talcher coal field could cause problems 
for the Rengali dam. The entire north 
Orissa north of Mabanadi will be threat- 
ened with isostatic imbalance when iron 
ore ranges are cut out, manganese and 
chromite valleys are exploited and lime- 
stone belt of Sundergarh are carved out. 
Isostatic imbalances cause landslides, sink- 
ing, and subsidence. 


Weathering, erosion, siltation, and soll 
quality change : Exposed fresh rocks aided 
by beat, rain and wind undergo weathering 
of physical and chemical nature .Cbemical 
weathering creates toxic substances which 
is contributed to streams and croplands. 
Weathering enhances erosion. The ero- 
sion of devegetated weathered terrain and 
its loose soil materials, created by digging 
and dumping, are transported from one 
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Coal loading and Transportation 


Pix : Partha P. Basu for CPSW. 
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Unplanned Mining damages the whole environment. 
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‘ture, decaying organic matter, P* /lime 


placc to another by rain water, lead to loss of fertile topsoil of 
croplands and deposition of particles of debris and toxic minerals 
onit, changing lop soil texture. Wash off (by rain) from ore fine 
stacks near mines, wash off from mincs, wash off of settled down 
dusts by rain, overflow of tailing materials, and wash off from 
waste dumps cause siltation of croplands, reduces soil moisture 
(through reduced seepage of water) and alters texture of soil 
epipedon. This is bound to affect the entire northern Orissa. 
Composition of soil organic matter is changed due to addition of 
new inorganic elements (trace metals) brought in by silts and 
runoff. In the iron & manganese belt, increased solution of stable 
cheletes of an element replace less stable(yet essential to plant 
growth) cheletes of other elements affecting fertility. Trace 
materials affects the colloidal nature of soils. The overburden of 
the manganese quarries and the washboff of the mines contain 
enough silt which covers nearby croplands 
with a silty coating destroying soil life system 
and crop productivity. The chromite belt is 
affected due to contribution of poisonous inor- 
ganic elements from overburden dumps and 
quarries. Trace metal is contributed to soils 
from washoff of the overburden in Ib and 
Talcher coal belt. Soil aeration, a mechanism 
that prevents O, deficiency and CO, toxicity in 
soils, enables normal funclioning of plant 
roots and aerobic micro organisms. In the 
intensively mined areas of the state, because 
of soil and subsoil alteration caused by dig- 
ging, dumping, erosion and siltation, pore 
space and soil moisture are affected changing 
airexchange and biochemical reactions. Soil 
organism depend on soil aeration, soil mois- 


concentrations, soil temperature many orallof 
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which arc altered by mining activities. 
Change of p" and lime, temperature, mois- 
turc, oxygen content affect soil bactenia. 
Soil actinomycetes are sensilive to p”. 
Therefore ,population, biomass, and mecta- 
bolic activity of soil organisms change as 
their soil habitat is affected and soil envi- 
ronment is changed. A study conducted by 
the Botany Dept, Utkal University found 
that the population of most of the microbes 
in the minc soils were less thanthe original 
soil. Observed absence of nitrifying bacte- 
ria in unvegelated soil indicate how essen- 
tial vegetation is for soil quality retention. 
The same study shows tbat important mi- 
crobes have a very low population in mine 
soils of the Chromite area, possibly due to 
heavy metal toxicity. 


PROBLEMS OF SOLID WASTE AND 
TAILING 


Overburden and waste materials Dumps 
: Overburden and mining wastes on hill 
slopes (in a hilly terrain) or alongside pits 
(on plain land) facilitate toxic chemical 
reaclions and their wash otf could pollute 
river with particulate/toxic compounds, dust from them could 
affect air, which in addition encroaching upon valuable land, 
could cause irritation. The entire northern half of Orissa is replete 
with such dumps and in a random guess, coverabout 5-10 percent 
of the land. 


Tailing disposal : Mud, washed water, and effluents from 
beneficiation plants and mine water are normally tailed out to 
tailing ponds where the particulates settle down and toxicity is 
treated and recovered. There is possibility of contamination of 
ground water through seepage and the possibility of overflow on 
wash off by rain into streams. The Damsa! nala in Sukinda & the 
Nandira in Talcher are polluted due to tailing of mining and 
industrial effluents. A measurement of water quality parameters 
of an unidentified stream before and after entering a mining lease 
in Joda-Barbil area has noted changes in all physical and chemi- 
cal qualities of water. 


Waste disposal also affects the land, water and air. 
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OMSSA'S ENVIRONMENT 


EFFLUENT FROM MINING BELT & INDUSTRIES 


Effluents from industries of a mining area adds pollution and 
waste to the mining area. Most areas in our state are not mining 
areas only but mining-industrial complexes. The two coal fields 
are already full of large thermal and other industnies. Steel and 
sponge iron plants already exist and many more industnes arc 
being created in the iron belt. 


Mine water : The water that collects in deeper surface quames 
or in underground quarries are to be pumped out to enable ore 
cutting. This is called mine water which is to be treated for 
impurity removal and then recharged back into ground water 
through specially constructed recharge wells. Or if it is used for 
mining colony and imigation needs, then after use it has to be 
recharged back to ground water through the recharge wells. In 
Orissa the mine water is never recharged, it is either drained out 
10 surface nalas directly or after use for mining colony and other 
needs. The mine water carry particulates and mineral impurity 
(when pumped out) to adjoining lands and to rivers, streams in 
addition to contaminating ground water. The coalbelt and man- 
ganese belt are likely to be affected. 


Ore fine stacks : Surplus ore fines(fine ore particles) are often 
stacked near mine sites for future use when steel plant sinter feed 
is increased.Two large dumps are available near railway siding 
in Bolani. These contribute dust to air, wash off to waterbodies 
and cause siltation and trace materials to cropland. 


IMPACT ON WATER RESOURCES 


Affected Springs, Nalas & Runoff : Destabilisation of soil, 
subsoil and slope alters course of drainage network, alters surface 
runoff and quantity of water flow in springs/streams. The eating 
away of hills in Iron and Bauxite belts, the deeper quarries in 
Manganese, Limestone and Chromite belts are rapidly altering 
first order nalas and surface runoff. The devegetation of land- 
scape also affect drainage and runoff. The underground quarries 
of Talcher affect springs too. The Ib Valley coal mines have 
altered drainage in the upstream areas of Hirakud dam. Quany- 
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ing at the Biramitrapur limestone belt is affecting drainage north 
of Mandira dam. Limestone is known to be of considerable 
bydrological significance as it traps ground water and helps it 
ooze ou! 8s springs and perennial streams. The Bauxite mining 
areas of Kalabandi and Koraput districts are full of springs and 
bave high frequency of nalas. The cutting away of these lateritic 
hills affect springs and surface drainage. 


Affected Seepage, Groundwater Recharge & Lowering of 
Water Table : Removal of top soil from one place to another due 
to mining, erosion and siltation of Jand, removal of subsoil, and 
change of slope, allers seepage of water and recharge of ground 
water resulting in fall of water Table from place to place. Besides, 
the non-recharge of mine water alters ground water. The diamond 
bunt in Kalabandi district is also threatening springs. Near 
Junagarhb a big trench of OMCis dug and diamond is being sought 
there. The water is being pumped out to facilitate search. This is 
bound affect the low groundwater of the area. 


Surface Water Pollution & Sedimentation into Dams: Surface 
water is polluted by mine water pumped out, spent water from 
handling plants/dust extraction /dust suppression systems efflu- 
ent from beneficiation plants, leaches Avash off from ore fines, 
dumped solid waste, over burden, tailing materials, increased 
erosion. The Rampur coalfields in the Ib Valley and the clay 
mining for Belpahbar refractories lead to accumulation of dumps 
and loosening of soil surface all of which are straight away led to 
the Hirakud reservoir. The new power plant at the Ib Valley set 
up with foreign assistance will cause overburden accumulation 
and increase the sedimentation to the hirakud dam. Already the 
upper catchment of Hirakud is deforested causing sediment input 
tothe reservoir. The experts say that the life of Hirakud is nearing 
completion and it may explode in the near future. The coal seams 
that are underlain along Tikra river from Talcher belt continue 
underneath Mahanadi river and Hirakud dam. The cynical 
miners think if the dam breaks then the black diamond under- 
neatb the reservoir will be allowed to be quarried.The 
Biramitarapur limestone belt is on the 
upper catachment of Mandira dam that 
supply water to Rourkela steel plant. 
The mine wastes as overburden and 
sedimentation are being regularly de- 
posited in the Mandira dam which may 
one day jeopardise the reservoir that is 
the life line of the RSP. 


Groundwater Contamination : Seep- 
age from tailing ponds and untreated 
mine water often carry heavy metal and 
other harmful trace materials to the 
ground water posing a threat to the 
Sukinda, Talcher, Joda-Barbil, and the 
other mining areas in the northern half. 


Streams and nalas ere chocked, 
dried up and pottuted. 
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SUKINDA VALLEY - A SORRY SPECTACLE 


Sukinda was a Pristine pocket of nature. Full of dense forests of Sal, 
Saguan, Baahada, Horida and Mahul, streams, a river and inhabited 
by the Munda's Majhis and Mahants, Sukinda lay undisturbed and 
unravished for centuries, the tribals living there as part of the eco- 
system. But again in Sukinda lay another bounty of nature - Asia's 
largest chrome deposit, an object that was subject to the greed of 
man and his money making instincts. 


45 years ago the exploitation began. Scores of mines covering an 
area of 10,000 acres paved the way for massive deforestation. Mine 
owners clearfelled trees for mining, dumping, house building and 
roadways. Grabbing the opportunity, timber contractors engaged by 
the mine owners ravaged the forests. Timber traders, smugglers, 
black marketeers too joined hands in this. The pity of it all was that 
even some peasants, unemployed and striking workers joined the 
fray, cutting down trees at night and selling them in the moming. 
Driven by the pangs of hunger they too turned hair back onthe forests 
which had nourished them. It is apprehended that at this rate of 
deforestation the hills and valleys of Sukinda will become barren in 
10 to 15 years. 


Some rejoice in the fact that the mines brought jobs with them. 
However these people are short-sighted. Thousands lost their source 
of sustenance (the forests) and were displaced, rendered homeless 
and helpless. Moreover, rapid mechanisation is reducing the number 
of jobs. The truth however is that instead of bringing prosperity to the 
area the mines, which earned crores of rupees for its owners and a 
pittance of royalty for the government, brought with its the means to 
destroy the whole environment. The land is becoming barren, andthe 
air and water polluted, slowly uninhabitable. 


The 75 km long Damasala river which serves 55,000 people of 77 
villages is now only a drainage channel for the waste of the mines. 
Pumping of water and silt from the quarries (chrome, iron, asbestos, 
nickel) chrome ore from ore stacks, waste dumps and the contami- 
nated washing process of certain mines coupled with the untreated 
sewage flow into the river, have rendered it dangerous for domestic 
and agricultural use. Sand, silt, grave and particles of chrome, nickel, 
asbestos and iron sink into the bed of the river and agricultural lands. 
Therise in river bed causes floods and inundates the fertile lands with 
minerals totally, damaging them. 


The air has no respite too. Nickel, Asbestos, Chrome and iron 
particles get settled on leaves of plants and act as an impediment to 
photosynthesis. And the human species is in danger too. Diseases 
of the lungs, skin, stomach and liver attack him. Many are seen to be 
suffering from Jaundice, dysentery, scabies etc. Micro-climatic 
changes have also been observed in Sukinda. The temperature has 
risen while there is decrease in rainfall. On the whole Sukinda, this 
beautiful pocket of evergreen nature presents a sorry spectacle 
today. 


IMPACT ON AIR AND ATMOSPHERE 


Noise : Enough noise is created from fixed plant machinery 
crusher, grinder. screens, conveyors, ventilation fans), mobile 
)lants (such as drilling, blasting, loading, haulage, and service 
perations), as well as external transport movements. The mecha- 
ized mines of Joda, Barbil, Bolani, Ib, Talcher, and the rest of 
he areas threaten the surrounding mining localities and other 
ownships with noise annoyance. The impact of noise on exposed 
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workmen in generally of two types i.e. physiological and bio- 
chemical. However, suitable control measures adopted during 
various operations reduces the impact of noise to minimum. 


Noise level measurement had been taken in both coalfields to 
monitor the noise pollution in the respective areas in the different 
seasons. The results of noise level measurements taken from the 
different projects in winter and pre-monsoon seasons indicate : 


1.Noise levels are well within the TLV 


2.Noise levels are comparatively higher in pre-monsoon season 
than winter season. 


3.The noise level in the core zone of the operating opencast 
projects is within TLV. 


Particulate Pollution of Ambient Air: Dust from mines, ore fine 
stacks, overburden /waste dumps, roads, barren ground, blasting, 
dried tailing materials, beneficial plants (such as crusher, grinder), 
conveyors, mobile plants (blasting, loading, haulage etc) are 
posing a hazardous threat to human life near the mining areas. A 
Presidency Col!ege study of SPM in iron ore areas of Cuttack and 
Kendujhar areas depict Thakurani mine as most ghastly with 
mean value of 732.95 micrograms/cubic metres. The cause of the 
high level of dust in the amnbient air is due to lack of vegetation 
of the vast stretches of land around the Thakurani hills and 
constant plying of dumpers and ore carrying lorries over the dusty 
terrain. The entire terrain of Joda-Barbil bears a dusty look that 
caneven be captured in photographbs. The dust level of Ib, Taicher 
and Sukinda areas are high too. The limestone belt is same too. 
The mine roads of the most of the state is not metaled, thus being 
a potential threat to ambient air. The relentless plying of gasoline 
vehicles in the mining areas contnbute Lead, NOx, and other 
pollutants. In addition to auto exhaust, blasting fumes pollutants 
emitted from industry nearby, etc. affect air and contribute to 
smog. 


Solid Particulate Material value in the air of Iron ore mines in 
Keonjhar are quite variable season wise. As expected low values 
were obtained during the rainy season. The worst condition was 
reached during winter montbs. The difference between day and 
night time values ona single day depends on change in wind speed 
and direction, duration of mining operation and whether water 
sprinkler was used. 


Sulpher dioxide values were mostly below detection limits al- 
though sporadic values as high as 47.2/mg/m’ were obtained. 
There is really some doubt whether the efficacy of West and Gaeke 
method is suitable for detecting very low concentration of SO,. 
UV fluorescent analyser may be used profitably. Out of 192 shifts 
of monitoring, SO, values for 152 shifts were below detection 
Jimit.Nitrogen oxide as NO, was quite variable although its daily 
and/or seasonal vaniation didn’t follow any systematic discerm- 
ible pattern. 


The main air pollutant in the Iron Ore belt of Keonjhbar district, 
is Suspended Particulate Matter (SPM) and the contribution of 
gaseous pollutant (SO,& NO, )is rather low. It will be worthwhile 
to carry out closer monitoring of SPM and meteorological 
parameters from the present practice of four season monitoring. 
Simultaneously, a close observation on mining activities may be 
made so that partitioning of sources of dust generation may be 
attempted. We would suggest that in non-coal mining field, SPM 
and free fall dust may be monitored. 
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Impact on Vegetation : Mining affects vegetation in complex 
ways. The simplest is deforestation for quarrying, industrial, 
house building and many other activities. The result of this is a 
change in the composition of specis. As the habitat characterises 
of the ecosystem are modified by deforestation ceriain species 
which cannot cope up in the new environment become extinct 
while others thrive in numbers. New species also come to exist. 
The ecological link between soil organisms and higher plants/ 
animals as well as all life is gradually shattered. An even more 
dangerous phenomena occurs. Trace element and the heavily 
contaminant minerals. In Iron, Cos! and otber coal belts get 
introduced into plant and animal life and many finally reach man 
through the food chain. 


Loss of Agricultural Productivity : Agricultural and in the 
vicinity of mines have decreased because more profitable landuse 
such as mining, residence, industry and commerce replace agn- 
culture. Agricultural productivity and cropping patterns also 
change in the mining belts. Prices of essential commodities & 
food items show a rise. Labour becomes costly and scarcely 
available. Lobour force is exploited too. 


Soclo-cultura!l Problems: Unplanned settlements, slums, unby- 
gienic bousing areas, congested roads, lack of fresh air, public 
amenities etc. affect healthy life in all mining areas. People are 
affected by manifold diseases. Respiratory diseases, skin ail- 
ments, tooth problems, hearing, eyesight and thermal stress are 
common. Women and children are the worst affected. Pregnant 
women are affected by contamination while child labour in- 
creases. Lack of education or vocational training make itdifficult 
forthem to cope up with mining/industrnial set up. This is also the 
.eason why they are not able to take precautionary measures 
against health problems. Added to all this is the rapid increase of 
population, rural-urban migration and change in demographic 
characteristics. 


Displacements of Tribals & Local People : It is ironical that the 


Baindte Mining in Kashipur, Rayagada will cause ecological and 
social problems, which need a re-thinking. 


entire Tribal Subplan Areas of the north Orissa arc the rich 
pockets of a varicty of ores and minerals. All the ores are located 
inthe hills and the adjacent valleys inthe Mayurbbanj, Kendujhar 
and Sundergarh districts. Nearly 90 percent of the sub plan arcas 
will sooner or latter displace tribals to ensurc mining. In southern 
Onssa the Pottangi-Lanjigarb belt forming castern parts of 
Koraput and Kalahandi districts have begun to be mined and will 
ultimately displace the tribals and the local people. The Tribals 
in all the mining arcas of the slate are unemployed duc to 
transformation of thbcir habitat for mining usc. In the new 
scenario, local and tribal people are considered unskilled and not 
given employment opportunities either. 


THREAT TO WILDLIFE 


Rich deposits of minerals arc found amidst nature's plenty. 
Gandhamardban, Karlapat and Narayanapatna have rich de pos- 
its of bauxite; the Similipal Biosphere Rescrve is a treasurc house 
of Nickel, Magnetitc, Iron and Bauxite. There are numerousother 
examples. The point is however that onc day these may be turned 
into centres of exploitation of mincrals.Even if this is noise to 
drive away animals. Besides the devastated ecology near the 
sanctuaries and parks will transfer its ills to the sanctuaries (How 
can ... resl is devastated due to mining ?) The threat of wildlife 
seem imminent and by the turn of the century parks and sanctu- 
aries may vanish from the map of Orissa. 


ENVIRONMENT MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


The mining areas lack a comprehensive authonty to be able to 
tackle all problems of the area with successful participation of 
people. The duties of monitoring and management of various 
aspects is placed with different depariments/agencies who have 
scarcely any co-ordination and liaison for the common goal of a 
better environment. Laws to combat environmental problems are 
least enforced and rarely followed with earnest. This is due to 
absence of will as well as vested interests. There also exist several 
loop holes in laws and in 
fixing accountability. 
There is perceptive ab- 
sence of ‘our environ- 
ment’, ‘our land’ or 
‘common future’ think- 
ing among people. The 
common man is rarely 

interested in knowing 
what is happening 
around him & what im- 

pact it will have on bim. 

Their leaders, for easy 

money, act as contrac- 

4 tors, run illicit 

liquorship/ gambling 

dens, & indulge in 

politicisation rather than 

adopting a downto earth 

approach for the welfare 

of environment, society 

and working people. 
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MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES 


The first question is wherc to start. Most of the mining areas arc 
being mined for decades. The mining practices and tbeir trends 
have become ingrained in the procedures and people of the area 
so much that onc can’t enforce an authoritative control just now. 
A beginning should be made from a strategy of winning back the 
already despotliated areas and while this goes on, the regulatory, 
control and administrative practices should be gradually brought 
to bear upon the areca management practices. Then rebabilitation 
mcasuresto win back despoliated areas should start. The regulatory, 
control & administrative strategies & functions could be gradu- 
ally implemented. However, for an area where mining is yet to 
begin, the regulatory & administrative functions must be first 
enforced followed by control & rehabilitation measures. A detail 
management plan was recently unleashed by P.R.Mobanty,IFS, 
Chief Executive, and working Scientists of ORSAC, Bhubaneswar, 
Orissa in a colourful Mining Environment Management Work- 
shop sponsored by the Dept. of Environment Govt. Of Orissa, at 
Regional Science Centre, Bhubaneswar 


The four strategies of management in a mining area are - (i) 
Administrative, (ii) Regulatory, (3) Rehabilitation & (iv) Con- 
trol. 


Administrative Strategies and functions : We bave to begin 
with a bold initiative by an administrative strategy- the creation 
of a MINING AREA DEVELOPMENT BOARD, for the con- 
cerned mining area. It should have membership of all the local 
officers of various departments dealing witb land, water, air, 
forest, administration, development, etc. There should be 
representation from people's side say, elected representatives of 
the Local Self Governing bodies. Besides, the mine & industry 
managers should also form a part of the Board. Its area of 
operation should extend to the whole of the ore area with some 
surrounding and it should be a statutory body, and bave its own 
R&D unit for research and assessment, and a minimal opera- 
tional staff for overseeing and assessing work. It will not have to 
do any rehabilitation work by itself, but instill mining environ- 
ment management principles and practices of modern standard 
and monitor the operations of the local mining, industry, depart- 
ment, and local self government. Within the leasebolds the onus 
of doing rebabilitation work will go to mine owners, within RF 
& other premises the concerned owners, and tbe rest of the areas 
by the elected local self government. The Board after the first 
meeting will develop a provisional landscape objective(itis called 
provisional, because it can’t be static, and go on refining when 
new technologies & better economics of conservation, reclama- 
tion, mining and beneficiation will be available & it may take 
about 2-3 years to derive an ultimate landscape objective of the area). 


Depending on the availability of minerals and ores, 8 Mining 
Area Development Boards are being proposed for judicious use 
of the Orissa terrain for management purposes.The Boards have 
been named according to the important natural heritage zones 
within eacb. 1) Karlapat Board covering southeastern part of 
Kalabandi, eastern part of Koraput and pockets in the rest of the 
areas of Koraput. 2) Rushikulya Board covering lowercatchment 
of Rushikulya 3) Gandbhamardan Board covering the mining 
arcas of Tel, Jonk, and Ong subcatchments of Mabanadi in 
Kalabandi, Sambalpur and Balangir, 4) Sankb-Koel-Ib Valley 
Board covering parts of Ib catchment and parts of Sankh and Koel 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


catchments of Sundergarh and Sambalpur, 5S) Malyagiri Board 
covering iron & manganese belts of Kendujbar, Sundergarh and 
Chromite & iron areas of Sukinda-Daitari, 6) Similipal Board 
covering the Similipal and Meghbasani and other areas of 
Mayurbbhanj, 7) Talcher-Angul-Boudh Board covering parts of 
Dbenkanal & Boudb, 8) Cuttack-Bhubaneswar Board covering 
parts of Cuttack-BBSR zone used for clay and construction 
matenial mining. 


The objective of these Boards is to resist unsound practices for 
mining and closely regulate, rebabilitate, monitor and contro! 
mining and related activities. The basic philosopby of their 
activity will be to resist newer areas for being mined. 


Database Management Strategies : After the mining area 
authority is created, a comprebensive database over which to base 
all activities, is to be created. For this an inventory of aerial and 
satellite data of different scales at regular intervals should be 
made. This will give time series terrain conditions of the area. Use 
of computer based digital processing and GIS could be under- 
taken for automation of land data management and analysis. 
Socio-economic, conventional, demography and other data could 
be collected and integrated with landscape data content of the 
imagery/aerial photo. 


The database should contain serial photographs of 1:4000 or 
1:8000 and 1:25,000 scales taken at intervals of every two to three 
years. It should bave IRC LISS II sensor data and microwave 
aerial and satellite data of at least three dates per year. Survey of 
India Toposbeet, Cadastral Village Maps, Pollution Control 
Board data socio-economic demographic data of past, present and 
future dates and also basic to the data base which is to be 
maintained at a Central Laboratory for access to all who are to 
work under management guidelines. 


Regulation Strategies : It involves adopting those strategies at 
initiation of mining which will prevent despoilation consider- 
ably. (1) Exploration of the area to identify estimated & proved 
reserves and setting up an ultimate landscape/landuse objective 
for each Board area. (2) The choice of quarrying techniques, such 
as contour strip mining with slope reduction/perallel slope/ 
modified block cut metbod/hbaul back technique; area strip min- 
ing with proposed trenches; mountain top removal are tben to be 
undertaken. (3) Selection of ore beneficiation(ore processing) 
activities by regulating nature, size, location, effluent control, 
solid waste disposal, storage place etc. of crushing, grinding, 
screening, washing, flotation, blending plants used in ore process- 
ing are to be undertaken. (4) The nature and extent of mechani- 
sation, of ore excavating, loading, etc are to be regulated too. ($) 
Blasting site, size, material, fumes, noise causing potential! are to 
be regulated too. (6) Regulation of leasehold areas & regulations 
of processes/operations therein should be systematically under- 
taken. (7) Regulation of transport activities of ore and settlement 
growth, road/rail network, & site suitability should be included. 
(8) Metallurgical industries and non-metallurgical industries by 
location, size, effiuvent, solid waste, air pollutant etc are to be 
regulated. (9) Regulation of waste dumping, tailing & efftuent by 
size, location site planning etc in relation to surface water, 
ground water, & drainage activities are to be undertaken in 
addition to regulatory management of soil resources to avoid 
siltation, erosion, fertility/land capability fall. (10) Regulation of 
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sir space to avoid noise, particulates & gaseous pollutants. (11) 
Regulation of bio resources such as flora & fauna populations and 
their ecology, density of vegetation cover to be undertaken. (12) 
And finally health, nutrition & water supply for drinking: 
education and awareness activities; economic activities; socio- 
cultural activities and laws and enforcement activities are to be 
regulated to give a holistic content to regulatory and preventive 
management. 


Rehabilitation Strategies : Jt becomes imperative now lo begin 
restoration, reclamation and rehabilitation, to erase from the 
earthsurface the signatures of despoliation, debris and devegetation 
and arrest the ‘forward’ flow of the tailings and wastes to water, 
soil and eventually all life. We must march ahead in rebuilding 
our home, the true heritage of man, in order to live into ‘our 
common Future" 


POLICY & ISSUES 


The necessity of attempting reclamation is to bring back the land 
to its pristine glory so as to arrest possibilities of ecological 
imbalance. Having consumed the rich ores there in, it is our 
environmental duty to return the terrain as much as possible to its 
pre-mining scenano. Else it will create ecological imbalance, 
cascade further imbalance out of the present imbalance, and 
engulf more than half of the Orissa state. Nature bas its own way 
of paying back in the same coin, and will certainly not wait for 
man's mercy as he decides on reclamation. 


Concurrent reclamation : ‘Rip and run’ mining is presently 
frowned upon, as evident in the growing concem of the mining 
industry itself in discarding the first mining then reclamation 
ideology for the ‘concurrent reclamation’ where mining, mineral 
extraction & reclamation operations proceed simultaneously as a 
single integrated process. 


Polluter should pay : That the onus of reclamation is gradually 
shifting to the industry owners, and the fact that they have started 
1o take reclamation seriously is the realisation of ‘polluter should 
pay’ principle. 

People's Participation : And finally to match such trends the 


lg 


————_—_ 


‘common man’ is gradually arousing ‘common interest” in the 
area around him. But the sad feature of politics is that they arc yet 
tothink that they are common men inthe Nature ’seye. The sooncr 
they discard the politics of environment at international fora for 
down to earth management of the environment, the easier it will 
be for the people to descend ‘down to earth’. 


Economic Cost : Reclamation also makes economic scnsc. The 
cost of reclamation depends on surface/underground nature of 
mining, praclices/metbhod of quarrying, cost of environmental 
impact assessmcnl/preparalion of management plan and the cost 
of rcclamation/restoration/rchabilitation. The cost cvaluation 
should be done by taking into consideration the long term impact 
of despoliation on ccology. More research should be undertaken 
on cost reduction of reclamation operation rather than discarding 
the method of reclamation itself. Consequently preventive man- 
agement of dcspolialion and the concurrent rehabilitation of 
despoliation reduces the cost of reclamation by a large margin 
than the rehabilitation of despoliation after mining. Thus re- 
search should be made focused towards the better economics of 
oplimum modem reclamation techniques in addition to research 
for development of newer techniques. A search for cheaper 
material needs, lesser labour and lesser time of rehabilitation 
measures make rcbabilitalion work morc popular with mine 
managers. 


Legislation Support : Legislations in plugging loopholes of law 
is another aspect too. The Mines & Minerals Regulations Act, 
1957 bas been amended to plug loopholes and a clause towards 
cancellation of Icasehold in the event of ecological damage is a 
case in point. The courts have recently upheld environmental 
logic by ordering closures in the event of significant degradation 
of the environment and in many instances fixed the onus of 
environmental degradation on the erring entrepreneurs . In the 
areas of activily where previously no laws existed creation of new 
laws is being actively encouraged. 


Researches : Increasing research & experiments are being 
conducted into methods and practices of winning back despoliated 
areas. The scientific community, environmentalists, and more 
important, the mine managements have developed abundant 
interest. 


Planning, Monitoring & Control: Within 
{| the regular Environment Management Plan 
of individual mining industry enough pre- 
planning is noticed. However, in case of 
reclamation planning of already despoliated 
arcas in large amount, it needs special 
survey, definite landuse/landscape objec- 
tive and clearcut time bound working plan. 
Then, rebabilitation should be imple- 
mented. It should be monitored from time 
to time and impact must be evaluated by a 
external agency & citizen's committees. 


LY. fLlssit 
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Forests-Water - Agricultural land - settlement 
and mining : need for a harmonlous approach. 
(Diagram of Joda-Barbil area by 

Susant K. Dash). 
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MINING A HILL : UNDERMINING A CIVILIZATION 


Gandhamardan, located at the borders of Bolangit and zd 
Sambalpur districts harbours a civilzation as old as kts hills. > ¥“ 
The land of Khonds, Bhunjlas, Gonds and Sabaras, | ବ୍‌ 
Gandhamardhan is not only a treasury of natural resources, 

# is also the foous of Indian herltage, culture, myth and 

folklore. Dense and virgin foresis of 375 sq km, 2700 species 

of medicinal, economic and other kinds of fora, fauna of the 


Gandhamerdhan en enviable natural sanctuary. 
The yields from these rich forests are the source of livelihood 


trade of these products. Paikmal sends about 1.2 lakhs of 


paddy to Padampur, Bargarh and Jharsuguda; 20,000 to 
30,000 bags of mahya flowers to Maharastra and Bihar. 60" 


trucks of Ni seeds to Bihar, 20,000 tonnes of char, 12,000 tonnes of t2, 10,000 tonnes 


scheduled tribes & scheduled castes respectively of the Paikamal block. 


Geandhamardan is nalurally resource rich region which contains 213 tonnes of 


Collecting rics as a funding source, it mobilised several egltational programmes. 

By February 1986, the movement had gained momentum. On 16th February, 1986, 
almost 900 people both men and wornen had been arrested for blocking the vehicles 
of BALCO from entering the area. Even 166 satyagrahis Including 67 women were 


NEED FOR A PRAGMATIC APPROACH 


It is true Orissa is endowed with vast resources of minerals, 
particularly Chromite and Bauxite. But the areas in which these 
minerals are located is inhabited by tribals who mainly depend on 
the forest environment and its products, without disterbing the 
environment. No doubt by exploitation of these mines the govern- 
ment plans to raise huge foreign exchange besides meeting the 
domestic needs that provide some money and employment opportu - 
nities yet displacing thousands of people depending of these 
forests and mining areas. This apart mining activities create 
environmental pollution by way of deforestation dumping of 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


Can we replace this at any cost ? 


sustained offorts of the GSYP yielded results. ll was Invited for several negotiation and 
finally bowing down to the wil of the people, the goverment cancelled the lasso to 


produce is hard to collect, while poaching lB a regular phenomenon al the wide 
sanctuary. Above all the unity and Integrity of the gress-root movement hes faded 
away and BALCO hes joined hands with other gents Bw TATA, ALLAN, NODAL, L & 
T etc. There io no knowing when this naturel heritege wil be subverted, underminedard 


als 


semi-toxic matters and creating large areas of void. The effect of 
mining over livestock, perennial water system, tbe habitat and 
agriculture on which lakhs of pcople depend for subsistence, is too 
large to be accounted for. 


If the formal adverse affects of a mining activity are taken into 
consideration, the possible benefits that result out of the mining 
activities and the income derived weigh less. Therefore there is 
need to conserve the mineral wealth exploiting only the minimum 
needed. 
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Pix. Partha Basu for CPSW. 


Air Pollution In Rourkela Steel Plant. 


INDUSTRIAL POLLUTION 


Industrial Revolution started in the 18th century in few of the western countries undermined the need-based 
development of the masses. Profit accumulation remaining as the main motive, destruction of Natural Resources 
is taking place in a much faster rate and the vital elements of survival such as air and water is getting totally 
polluted. As a result, Global warming, Green House effect, Acid Rains, Ozone depletion and Sea level rise is 
threatening the very existence of the mankind. 


Today, with so little industrialisation, most of Orissa’s surface water resources is polluted. Pockets with 
concentration of Industries and mines such as Angul-Talcher-Meramundali zone, Rourkelu-Rajgangpur- 
siruggling for their suvival. The same problem is spreading to other areas which needs serious consideation. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN ORISSA 


Itis inthis contcxt of an intcrtwincd relationship of Industries and 
pollution that Orissa must be viewed. Before independence, 
Orissa hardly had any industrics barring a few rice mills, textiles 
and bidi making on a cottage industrics basis. In fact it appeared 
in the industrial map of the country only during the second five 
year plan, with the setting upof the first cver integrated steel plant 
inthe country at Rourkela, Aluminum industry at Hirakud, Ferro 
Manganese plant at Joda and Cement and paper industries. The 
state owned Industrial Development Corporation (IDC) set up in 
1962 with the objective of promoting industries, largely contrib- 
uted to the growth of the industrial sector in the state by setting 
up nine medium and large industrial units. Industrial promotion 
and Investment Corporation (IPICOL) another state owned agency 
too has been responsible in promoting a number of large and 
medium industries in the state. 


Major industnics in Orissa at the moment include a huge stcel 
plant at Rourkela where another Rs.45()0 crorcs are being poured 
in for modernization and upgradation, NALCO, the biggcst 
aluminum factory in the country, few big fertiliser plants, few 
thermal plants, one heavy water plant, paper mills, cement both 
big and mini industries, sugar mills, fero-chrome plant, and 
many more including cottage industries completc the repertoire 
of industrial activities in the state. 


INDUSTRIAL ZONES 


Taking into considerationthe spurt of industrial activities tbrough- 
out the state after independence different zones can be catego- 
rised in terms of their concentration. 


Table - 1 

1. The Barbil - Rourkela - Rajgangpur zone 
2. The Angul - Talcher - Maramundali zone 
3. The Jharsuguda - Sambalpur - Baragarh zone 

4. The Jajpur - Cuttack (Paradip) - Khburda zone 

5. The Balasore - Rupsa - Baripada zone 

6. The Jaypore - Koraput zone 


7. The Hariar Road - Nawapara zone 
8. The Rayagada Region 
(Courtsey : Mr. Sinha) 


However, the first three zones mentioned above are considered to 
be the most vibrant ones in terms of industrial activity. Almost all 
major industries such as iron & steel factory, cement, paper, 
thermal power, aluminum, heavy water, fertilizer, pig iron, and 
ferro manganese, steel rolling mills, foundries, chemical indus- 
tries and a number of small scale ancillary and down stream 
industries are concentrated there. The factor or “minimum 
transfer court” and availability of enormous amount of mineral 
resources largely contribute to the dense concentration of indus- 
tries in three zones. The following pages detail the industries and 
the pollution they effect in these zones. 


1) AGRO-BASED INDUSTRIES 


The major agro-based industries in the state include rice mills, 
sugar mills, jute mills, cotton and spinning mills, oil mills and 
food processing units. 

RICE MILLS: India is predominantly an agricultural country 
where rice forms one of the staple foods consumed by its growing 


INDUSTRIAL POLLUTION 


population. In the Statc of Orissa, rice is the chief crop grown, and 
is the major source of carbohydrate. Paddy is grown twice a year 
wherc irrigation facilities exist and in non-irrigated areas once a 
ycar depending on the monsoon. As a resulta huge numberof rice 
mills have been sct-up in Orissa. More than 200 rice mills of 
various milling capacities are presently operating throughout 
Onssa. The milling capacity varices from SO MT/day to 150 MT/ 
day. During the process of conversion of paddy to rice, waste 
water is generated during different operations. A detailed study 
of about twenty rice mills of Sambalpur and Bolangir districts of 
Orissa shows the quality and quantity of waste water generated 
from different sources of the rice nulls. 


Mode of Disposal : In almost all the rice mills studied, there 
was no provision for treatment of effluents. The effluents were 
discharged outside the mill boundaries which then accumulated 
in low-lying areas. Due to the high biodegradable content and 
bacterial action, foul odour permeates from the waste water. The 
waste water was collected from accumulated low-lying areas in 
all rice mills studied and then analysed in the laboratory. The 
results arc given in table 2. The analysis of the combined effluents 
along with the tolerance limits of industrial effluents as per 
Bureau of Indian Standards are given in table 3 (Bis, 1981). 


Table-2 : Wastewater analysis in accumulated low-lying 
areas of rice mills 


PH Temp. Colour DO, BOD at COD, % Sodium 
°C mg/1 20°C,mg/1 mg/l 
7.6-9.0 Ambient Brown nil 212-414 400-850 85-90 


The results show that the wastewater does not conform to the 
prescribed limits as per Bureau of Indian Standards for industrial 
effluents for discharge to inland surface water, public seweroron 
land for irrigation purposes. On tbe basis of these results, work 
is in progress, to find out a suitable treatment method for treating 
combined rice mill effluents. 


Table -3 : Analysis of combined effluent of rice mills 


Parameter Combined Tolerance limits of industnal 
effluent effluents discharged as per BIS: 2490 

Inland surface Public Land for 
water sewer irnigation 

PH 7.2-9.5 5.5-9.0 — — 

Suspended 200-400 100 600 — 

solids, mg/l 

BOD at 20 150-215 30 100 — 

°C, mg/l 

COD, mg/l 336-752 250 — — 

% Sodium 85 — 60 60 


SUGAR MILLS: The sugar mills at Asks in the Ganjam district 
is living testimony to early industrial activity in Orissa. Cane 


being bulky, weighbt-loosing and perishable, sugar mills are 


universally raw-matenals based. This is the reason, why sugst 
mills have been set up at Aska, Baragarb (two major sugar 
producing centres in the state), Jeypore, Baramba (Cuttack 
district), Nayagarh while many other proposals are under consid- 
eration. The volume of effluent discharged from a sugar mill is 
enormous. A plant of cane crushing capacity of 1500 tons perday 
generates 300-500 cubic metres of effluent per day. Process home 
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effluent, and cooling tower, and excess condensate emanate from 
s sugar mill. The process house effluent is considered to be highly 
polluting in nature as it usually contains BOD and COD valves 
as high as 300-2000 and 600-4800 mg/1 respectively. Molasses, 
an important byproduct of sugar industry also bear pollutant 
characteristics (BOD and COD of the order of 400,000 and 
960,000 mg/1 respectively). Although not highly toxic in nature, 
molasses and other sugar mill effluents do drastically deplete 
dissolved oxygen content of the water body as they contain high 
BOD resulting in the destruction of fishes and other aquatic 
species. 
Itis pertinent to mention that none of these mills have any effluent 
treatment. This could be achieved by anaerobic digestion fol- 
lowed by aerobic lagooning with sufficient quality and standards 
fit for land application with some dilution. The Central pollution 
Control Board which bas given priority attention to this industry, 
has made it very clear that the effluents of these mills are not at 
all fitfor discharge into any water body unless sufficiently diluted. 


As boilers in these units are not very large they are less hazardous 
as far as air pollution is concemed. Baggasse - the solid residue 
left after cane sugar is crushed - is mostly consumed by the sugar 
mills for firing the boilers. Its use as raw material in paper 
industries would minimise its presence in forests. Formation 
industries such as distilleries and breweries are considered to be 
highly water polluting in nature as they discharge huge amount 
of waste water. Molasses, sa by product of sugar industries is 
mostly used as the principal raw material for distilleries. Hence 
the Central Pollution Control Board strongly prescribes dis- 
charge of residual liquid efficient into any water stream as it has 
a very high BOD value (45,000 to 60,000 mg/e) 

The State Environment Pollution Control Board reports that no 
distillery unit in Orissa have adequate spent worth treatment 
facility. There are a number of other agro-based industrial units 
inthe state suchas rice mills, jute mills, food processing units and 
cotton and spinning mills. None of these units is known lo have 
adequate pollution control systems. 


Sugar Mil neas Dhenkanal. 


Pix Ghani Zaman for CPSW 


PAPER & PULP INDUSTRIES 


Allthe four large and five small paper industries in the state suffer 
from serious deficiencies in properly treating the effluents dis- 
charged. The pulping’ part of paper making which is mostly 
chemical in nalure is considered to bé pollution causing. The 
waste water from a paper mill contains major polluting sub- 
stances like suspended solids (SS), both organic and inorganic in 
nature, colour, foam, inorganic substances (alkali etc.), moderate 
biochemical oxygen demand (BOD), chemical oxygen demand 
(COD), small quantities of various toxic substances, liquid and its 
derivatives importing dark colors when discharged into water 
body, untreated or under treated. All these damage the water 
quality. 


The Orient Paper Mills (OPM), Brajarajnagar, the Straw Prod- 
ucts Ltd. (SPL), Rayagada are in operation now. The other two 
large units such as the Titlagrah Paper Mill, Choudwar and the 
Sews Paper Mill (SPM), Koraput bave closed down owing to 
financial problems. The effluent treatment facility at OPM, the 
oldest and the largest such unit in the state is reported to be grossly 
inadequate. A huge quantity of under treated effluent is usually 
discharged into the water stream of river Ibwhich has a very little 
flow. The alarming proportion that pollution has assumed can be 
fathomed from the finding of a survey, conducted by the scientists 
of the University College of Engineering, Burla and the School 
of Life Sciences of the Sambalpur University, which states that 
“Ib water in the down stream is unfit for most purposes because 
of pollution; aquatic life is also affected”. Although OPM man- 
agement has taken up many ambitious projects to curb pollution 
itcan bardly excusse itseelf for its contribution to biodegradation 
and environment pollution it has caused so far. M/S Straw 
Products Lid.(SPL) at Rayagada discharges its effluent to river 
Nagavali through the sluice gates during the night so that the 
pollutants are carried away to a long distance and get diluted by 
day break. But this is only a good hypothesis and has never been 
proved in practice as tbe river Nagavali has an extremely scanty 

flow of water which be- 

|comes worse in summer. 


Effluent treatment facili- 
ties in the small paper 
mills are not very ade- 
quate. The Konark Paper 
Mill, situated in a water 
‘scarcity arca in the 
Mayurbhbanj District, 
juses underground water 
and recycles it to the 
|maximum possible ex- 
tent. The waste water 
discharge is therefore 
less. The industry is at 
present in the process of 
installation of an ad- 
equate ETP and the waste 
water is used for irrigat- 
ing the water-thirsty 
land. The treatment of 
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Efftuerts from OPM being discharged to Ib river which Joins 
Mahanad! and carry the chemloals to Hirakud reservolr. The ‘crack 
In Hirakud dam ls sald to have developed by the reaction of such 
Chemicals. 


Although Paper mills are not air-pollutant in nature, people 
generally do complain against the malodorous sulphur com- 
pounds in the emissions. The improper dumping and utilisation 
of solid wastes generated from paper mills such as lime sludge, 
bamboo or wood dust, flash from coal! fired boiler and sludge from 
the treatment plant do cause a considerable amount of pollution. 


Pollution from OPM Brajraj Nagar There were also com- 
plaints of mercury pollution against the OPM, Brajraj Nagar, 
which has a small captive chloro-alkali plant producing caustic 
soda for its own use. 

The Mangalam Timber Products Ltd. at Nowarangpur in 
Koraput District is a forest based industry manufacturing me- 
dium density fiber (MDF) boards. The waste water is likely to 
contain wood fibers, chemicals derived from wood and the 
binding chemicals used. The waste water is recycled for use in 
captive tree plantation within the premises of the industry after 
passing through a sedimentation tank. Earlier it was discharged 
outside into adjourning paddy fields resulting in public com- 
plaints. It does not cause serious air pollution during normal! 
operations. There are provisions for air pollution control in dust 
generating units. 


INDUSTRIAL POLLUTION 


The Orissa Synthetic Ltd. at Dhenkanal manufactures 
polyester fiber-the only unit of the kind in the State. 
Polyester is formed by the condensation/polymerisation 
of DMT (Dimetbyl terephtbalate) and MEG (Metbyl 
ethyl glycol). Sometimes DMT is replaced by PTA 
(Terephalic acid). Water pollution is due to unrequited 
chemicals and reaction products. Metbanol is produced 
during the reaction between DMT and MEG. Unless 
recovered properly, methanol can cause serious pollu- 
tion. The industry bas a full fledged effluent treatment 
plant. The treated effluent is discharged into the Brabmani 
river. It will be desirable if the water, in stead of being 
discharged into the river, is applied on land for planta- 
tion. The air pollution problem is not senous. Only one 
of the two boilers is coal fired and bas control devices. 


Due to the abysmal apathy shown by the thermal power 
generating authorities and poverty of awareness result- 
ing in lack of concern of the general public around these 
area the overall environmental pollution scenario bere is 
fast drifting towards catastrople. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Chemical Industries are perhaps one of the most envi- 
ronmentally hazardous polluters since the products and 
the process through which these products are prepared 
deal with toxic substances. They are both air polluting 
and water pollmting in nature. The major chemical 
industries in Orissa include M/s. Jayshree Chemicals at 
Ganjam, Mangalam Timber Products Ltd., Nowarang- 
pur, East Coast Breweries, Paradeep, IDL Chemicals 
Ltd., Rourkela, Orissa Synthetics Ltd., Dbenkanal, Utkal 
Asbestos Ltd., Dhenkanal, Heavy Water Project, Talcher, 
Indian Rare Earths Ltd., Chbatrapur, Orichem Ltd., 
Talchber and Crebs and Cie Ltd., Kalma etc. 


Jayashree Chemicals & Rusikulya Pollution : M/s 

Jsyashree Chemicals, the largest chloro-alkali factory in 
the State is accused‘ of causing mercury pollution in tbe estuary 
of river Rusikulya where the water of the plant is discharged. This 
accusation seems (to have got its final vindication from the 
findings of the Science Bombay. The plant which had abysmally 
inadequate facility to treat its waste water is understood to have 
initiated some measures to curb this menace, which pertinently 
the authorities of SPCB do not find adequate. M/s. Jayshree 
Chemicals, with no facility for prevention and contro! of this 
mercury loss, bas very recently started collecting these in imper- 
vious LDPE lined pits. People around Jayashree Chemicals 
complain of frequent Chlorine gas leak from the plant. Chlorine 
is a by-product of Chloro-alkali Plants. 


The Indian Rare Earth Ltd. at Chhbatrapur, District Ganjam 
separates various rare earth and other useful minerals like 
Illuminate, Rutile, Silliminanite, Zircon, Monazite and Garnet. 
Separation is carmied out by both physical and chemical methods. 
Hydrochloric acid is used in large quantities in the Synthetic 
Rutile Plant (SRP). Thus no water pollution is normally caused 
by the plant. Air pollution is also marginal as fuel oil is mostly 
used for boilers provided with normal air pollution control 
devices. A huge quantity of solid waste is generated consisting of 
sand residue, rubbles etc. because only a very small fraction of the 
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sea land consists of the useful minerals which are separated. A 
byproduct solid waste consisting of ferric oxide from the Acid 
Regeneration Plant is dumped within the premises. It is a useful 
commodity which can provide raw materials for some categories 
of industry. 


M/S. Orichem Ltd. Waste water containing hexavalent chro- 
mium much above the permisible limit is usually discharged 
from M/s. Orichem Lid. at Talcher and M/s.Crebs and Cie India 
Lad., at Kalma which produce sodium dichromate, chromium 
sulpbate and sodium sulphate as byproduct seems to be highly 
texic in nature. Chromium metal in hexvalent state is considered 
very toxic and is known to have carcinogenic property. 


The Paradeep Phosphate Ltd. (PPL) situated at Paradeep in 
Cuttack district will be the largest phosphatic fertiliser factory in 
Asia when all the three phases of construction will be complete. 
At present only Phase 1 is under operation. Imported phosphoric 
acid and ammonia are used for the manufacture of di-ammonium 
phosphate (DAP). The emission is scrubbed with water and 
recycled. There is a negative water balance in tbe process which 
means that, under normal operations, is no effluent there 
discharged and therefore, there is no water pollution. Pbase IT of 
tbe PPL project under construction will consist of a phosphoric 
acid plant, a sulfuric acid plant and a captive power plant. This 
phase also envisages a negative water balance. The emission from 
the phosphoric acid manufacturing unit containing silicon 
tetrafluoride is proposed to be scrubbed and the ensuing liquid 
used for diluting the phosphoric acid used for DAP manufacture. 
It will be more desirable if the scrubbed liquid is used for the 
manufacture of fluorine chemicals like aluminium fluvoride.* 
Apart from pollution control, it will promote anindustry based on 
waste utilisation. The PPL is a giant-sized industry. The total 
fluorine inthe emission is expected to be large evenif the emission 
meets the required statutory standards. The plant is situated on 
the side of a creek (Atharabanki creek) whichis the spawning area 
for prawns and certain types of fishes. The creek, therefore, needs 
special protection. The PPL in Phase II will also have serious 
problem of solid waste disposal. The phosphoric acid manufac- 
turing process produces gypsum in large quantity (more than 60% 
of the rock phosphate used). The industry has earmarked a vast 


land for disposal of gypsum. Ideally it should be used as raw 
material for some other industry. 


THERMAL POWER PLANTS 


A considerably huge reserve of coal in Hinger - Rampur Coal 
fields of Sambalpur and in the Talcher coal fields of Talcher bas 
been the main seducer for thermal power projects ‘around this 
ares. The major thermal projects in the state include Talcher 
Thermal Power Station (TIPS) (Phase-I and Phbase-II), NTPC’s 
thermal project at Kaniba near Telcher, Captive power plants of 
NALCO, Angul, Ib Thermal Power plant, Ist and 2nd unit at 
Rourkela Steel Plant and the thermal power Plant of the Indian 
Charge Chrome Lud. at Choudwar. 


None of these units is known to have full proof arrangements to 
prevent pollution. The immediate causalities of the enormous 
damage these units cause are tbe villages around TTPS, Mandira 
and Gureadi Nulla, two rivulets that join river Bramhani and 
finally the river Brambani itself. TTPS, the oldest and biggest 
thermal power project in the state appears to be spearheading the 


attack on environment as it disdainfully dispatches tons of flash 
and slurry into the ambient environment. It is a quintessential 
example of pollution contro! mechanism at its minimum. 


The first phase of TTPS with an installed capacity of 480 MW bas 
two stacks of 60.05 m height each. ESPS attached to these two 
were never in order, hence the four boilers attached to these two 
stacks were recently belching out in huge quantity, bighly 
polluting flyash that used to get accumulated on the green foliage 
around this area. 


The Utkat Asbestos Ltd. at Dbenkanal is an industry which 
needs to be care fully monitored. Asbestos dust is a toxic substance 
and can cause a deadly disease called “Asbestosis”. This dust is 
generally present in the work environment within the factory. 
Regular monitoring of healtb of workers in such factories is an 
absolute necessity. 


AIR POLLUTION 


The major causes of air pollution are the exhausts of Industries 
throughout the state. It has been already seen how the RSP 
contribute, criminally to air pollution even to the extent of causing 
photochemica! smog and acid rain, though this is not so in the case 
of all other industries. A study of the ambient air quality of industrial 
towns have shown that the NALCO township at Angul maintains the 
best standard. Following is a brief resume of the Talcher Thermal 
Power Station (TTPS), the National Aluminum Company (NALCO), 
Angul, its discharge into the atmosphere, pollution control measures 
and the ambient air quality of both the places. 


GAS LEAKS: Episodal emissions of gases from factories can cause 
temporary air pollution in an area. The most infamous case was the 
Bhopal gas tragedy in which thousands of victims died and many 
more became crippled by the toxic gas, methyl isocyanate (MIC), 
froma pesticide factory. Small gas !eaks have occurred in Orissa too. 
The Ganjam NAC area has a large chloro-alkali plant (M/s Jayshree 
Chemicals Ltd) and some other small units in which chlorine gas is 
handled. Chlorine gas leaks from those industries have, in the past, 
aroused many public complaints inthe area. Because of some recent 
contro! measures taken by the Jayshree Chemicals, the frequency 
and intensity of chlorine leaks have considerably decreased. Episodal 
emissions of sulphur dioxide and acid mist from a sulphuric acid plant 
(East Coast Fertilizer and Chemicals Co) at Kalma, Mayurbhanj 
District had, in the past caused damages in the neighbourhood. 
Unfortunately, although the area is a rural area, the density of 
population there is not less. With the adoption ofnewtechnology and 
pollution contro! measures, it is expected that the emissions will now 
conform to pollution control standards. Ammonia gas leak from a 
small fish processing plant at Kalupadaghat, Ganjam district had 
resulted in the death of a few workers a few years back. Ammonia 

is normally not a toxic gas, yet deaths occurred because its con- 

centration in the work environment was too high and therefore, 

became hazardous. Serious gas leaks have occurred in the heavy 

water plant at-Talcher. Most of the gas leaks can be attributed to 

improper maintenance of plants and machinery and inadequate 

disaster management plan. itis also equally true that, in some cases, 

gas emissions occur due to disruption of power supply. 


Chemical and Fertilizer industries should be under strict surveillance 
by the watchdogs of the SPCB, in and out of season since an 
accident could result in serious damage to people and environment. 
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The oldcst and largest cement factory in Onissa, the Orissa 
Cements Ltd.(OCL), Rajgangapur in the Sundergarb district 
operated till recently in the wet process without any ESP in the 
kilns (two ESP's were installed at a later stage which were 
inoperative). Air pollution duc toce ment dust was caused, that led 
to public complaints, questions in tbe state assembly and the 
parliament and even a wnit petition in the high court. There were 
allegations of health problems amongst the inhabitants of 
Rajgangapur township. Unfortunately, in spite of the serious 
allegations, no systematic health survey seems to have been done. 
The cement lobby in India has all along tried to establish the 
innocvous nature of the cement dust but the environmentalists are 
cqually active to put forward evidences of health hazards due to 
the dust. Without getting into this controversy, it is quite certain 
that cement dust is a serious nuisance and can cause asthma and 
other bronchial problems to persons who are prone to it. Cement 
dust canalso be very harmful to agriculture. Dust deposited on the 
leaf surfaces, impede the photosynthesis process. Cement dust 
can also cause harm to soil effecting agriculture. 


Thc foregoing discussion clearly indicates tbat the cement dust 
duc to the OCL was definitely causing senous environmental 
problems in the neighbourhood. The factory after a long period 
of pressurisation, has recently changed over to dry process 
tcchnology with built in air pollution control measures. This 
process has ESP’s for the kiln stacks and other built in pollution 
control devices. 11 is believed that the wet process manufacture 
will be discarded once the dry process is established. The air of 
Rajgangpur is tbercfore expected to be much cleaner in near 
future than whal it was in the past. 


While the Orissa Cements Ltd has taken definite steps towards 
pollution control with considerable investments, another cement 
factory in the State the Hira Cement Ltd. (HCL), Bargarb, 
continues to operate in the wet process without any electrostatic 
precipitator (ESP) inits kiln. This factory is definitely a major air- 


INDUSTRIAL POLLUTION 


polluterintbe area. However, no serious study seems to have been 
done on the impact of this pollution on the environment. Very 
recently the factory bas taken a policy decision of installing an 
ESP in the wet-process kiln. 


IPI-SP Cement Co, Telighana in the Sundergarh district is 
another cement plant which does not have any ESP in its rotary 
kiln but has multi cyclones in it. It hss also some air pollution 
control measures in other units. This plant is much smaller than 
OCL and HCL and is situated in a less densely populated area so 
that adverse environmental impact may be less. 


IRON & STEEL INDUSTRIES 


Iron and steel is a vital sector for the development of the nation. 
It is also recognized as one of the major pollution prone industries 
in the world. In Orissa, Rourkela the steel city is situated at the 
confluence of Koel and Sankh rivers in the Sundargarh district, 
east of river Brabmani. The city has grown around a giant 
integrated steel plant (Rourkela steel Plant) with annual produc- 
tion capacity of 18 lakb tonnes of ingot steel (12.25 lakb tons of 
saleable steel). There are a number of industries here which 
contribute to air pollution. The Rourkela Steel Plant (major 
polluter in the city) and its associated fertiliser plant are the large 
industries. Among the medium scale industries are a soft drinks 
industry (Mamata Drinks), a ceramic products manufacturing 
industry (ORIND). Some engineering industries (Otto India Ltd, 
Stee] Oflex Ltd, Larsen & Tourbo, Superwelds Ltd etc.) an 
inorganic chemical industry manufacturing oxygen and nitrogen 
(Asiatic gases Ltd), a distillery (Swedi distillery), and a cement 
plant (Krishna Cement). Besides there are about 1500 industries 
in small scale and tiny sectors producing organic chemicals 
(Synthocolour & Austoria Chemicals Udyog), rubber, dyes engg. 
goods and many other items. All these contribute their might in 
polluting the ambient air of Rourkela not to speak of auto exhaust 
of about 50,000 vehicles which are playing there. 


ASP causes serlous air pollution which needs urgent treatment. 


Pix : Partha P. Basu for CPSW. 
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Table - 4 : THE STEEL PLANTS PROCESS AND POLLUTANTS 
RSP was built with negligible emphasis on pollution aspects. Almost all the units of RSP pollutes through its 60 stacks. 
POLLUTANTS EMITTED INTO AMBIENT AIR BY DIFFERENT UNITS & OPERATIONS OF R.S.P. 


OPERATION STACK EMISSION FUGITIVE OR SECONDARY EMISSION 
Transport & storage — Dusts of ironoxidc & stone. 
Grinding — Iron oxides, coal &recycled dusts. 
Sinter & Pellet Plant So,,No,,F,Co Particulate Dusts, noise 
Lime stone bumning Particulate, So,, Dusts & other Pollutants 
No,,Co,Hydrocarbon 
Cooking Particulate,Steam, gas flare, Coal or cook dust,sulphurous or 
So,,No,, H3, Hydrocarbon carcinogenic emissions smoke, benzene, steam, Bap. 
Blast Furnace H,S,So,,Steam Iron oxides,H,S fume, Co, Noise,cook dust. 
| Hot metal treatment fluorides Particulate, alkalies Na O,K_O lime dust, Ironoxide fume, Co. 


Steel making Co flore, Co,SiF,, alloyfue, noise. Fine iron oxides, 

Fluorides,lron Oxides 

Foundry So,,No,, Particulates — 

Blooming & slabbing Particulates, So, ,No,. —— 

Hot & cold rolling No,,So,,Particulates Scanting fume & noise 

Sillicon steel making Particulates Fume 

Coating — Chlorinated hydrocarbons, solvents, and mists 
Sulphuric acid plant SO, Acid Mists. 

Captive power plant Particulate, So,,No,, — 


Co, Hydrocarbon 
In addition there are fugitive emissions from Amonium sulphate plant & pitch. 
OPERATION STACK FUGITIVE OR SECONDARY 
Captive power plant Particulate, So,No,, Co, Hydrocarbon. — 


The Nitric Acid plant within the fertilizer industry is emitting No, at the rate of 12 kg/Te of dilute 11 Nitric Acid into the air while 
the standard of emission of No, in a Nitric acid plant is 3 kg per tonne of dilute acid produced. 


AMBIENT AIR QUALITY 

M/S.R.V.Brigg Pvi. ASP outlet carrying polluted water to Garudi Nala. 
Ltd, and M/S. Su- a pi a 

perintendence Ltd. 4 ‘— ) A o0 @ or. 

studied the ambient mea mr Me P 
air conditions of *. +: | 
Rourkela City in A "# re rds 

April and Septem- ~~ | ; N 


ber, 1987 at differ- - I 
ent locatiom#of the a 

town. The details of 
their studies are 
shown below in the 
table 
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Table- 5: Amblent Alr Quality In Rourkela. 


Apnit - 1987. September -1987 
Location SPM Mg/m’ SO, Mg/m Oxides of Nitrogen({Knox) 
Modemisationbuilding 278 - 354 64-104 7୫8-498 
Capttve power Powerw-|{ 179-370 160-180 37-49 
Railway station 391 - 822 56 - 92 20.9 - 106 
September - 1987. 
Modemisatonbuilding 45.5 - 216 35.5 - 47.2 17.5 - 35.0 
Capitive power 21.5-134.3 195-248 6.9 - 187 
plant -I 
Railway station 79.1- 120.4 206 - 30.6 138 - 32.7 


Fertilizer township 95 - 240 25.0270 — 


1. Results are 24 hrs. average with 8 hrs reading 
2. The figures of fertliser township are monthly average values of 
Oct, Nov, Dec. - 1987. 


Note - 


Unt No.of SPM Sulphur Knox Carbon Hydro Acid 
Stacks (ugh) dioxide (kg/hr) Monoxide Carbon Mist 
Ir f ¢ 
SinteringPlant 8 156 0.7 0.7 4.79 0 — 
Steel making 
shop 4 40.6 0.13 ଓଠ.07 6447 3.9 — 
Therma} plant 
Cpp - | 1 615 0.୨4 ଠ0.32 743 3 - 
Cpp- lI 2 255 3⁄2 1.0 2.215 6 — 
Founda: 2 51 ୦0.3 ଠ୦0.00ଓ — — 
CalcinatingPlant 15.1 0.004 0.005 6.5 65 — 
SuiphuncPlant 1 — 372.58 — — — 5494.47 
Coke over 5 8.4 06 0.05 732 76 — 
Blast Furnace 4 16.98 0.36 — — — — 
Total :: 28 1148.1 379.14 2.149 2 194.5 283.9 5494.47 


Pix : Partha P. Basu for CPSW. 


LEVEL OF PARTICULATE MATTER 


The studies conducted by M/S.A.V Brigg Pmt.Ltd. & M/S.Superintendence 
Ltd. in Apnil and September months i of 1987 at different locations within 
the city depict a polluted air, particularly due to the presence of 
suspended particulate matter. The study of State Pollution Control 
Board in Apnil, 1987 also revealed the same. 


LEVELS OF $0, 


The concentration of sulphur dioxide in ambient air near captive power 
plant in the winter months is 160-180 mg/m’? which is more than double 
the prescribed standard of 80 mg/m’ for residential areas. Near modemi- 
sation building and railway station in the same months the So, level 
frequently crosses the prescribed standard while varyingin the range 64- 
104 mg/m’? & 56-92 mg/m’ re spectively. The post monsoon levels of So2 
around the captive power plant is as low as 19.5-24.8 mg/m’ compared 
to 35.5 - 47.2 mg/m’ near modemisation building, 20.6-30.6 mg/m’ near 
railway station & 25.0-27.0 mg/m’ in fertilizer township. More rise in So, 
level could lead to acid rain in the forests , crop fields and other areas 
around the city depending upon the wind speed. Acid rain in Western 
industrialized countries have destroyed about 10% temperate forests, 
large crop fields, and many inland fishing areas by affecting PH of soil 
and water. 


LEVEL OF KNOX 


The Knox level in air is comparatively low. Only the area around the 
railway station has a little higher knox concentration for a brief spell in 
winter. This might be due to increased auto exhausted around raiway 
station area. The knox level in April at railway station is 20.9-106 mg/m’ 
and in September it is 13.8-32.7 mg/m’. Knox concentration under 
modernised building and captive power plant are 7.8 - 49.8 and 6.9 - 18.7 
mg/m¥™espectvely in September. The national standard prescribed 
being 80 mg/m’ in this behalf. 


ASP outlet carrying polluted water to Garudl Nala. 


POSSIBILITY OF 
PHOTO CHEMICAL 
SMOG FORMATION 


No, absorbs sunlight 
and in larger concen- 
trations could initiate 
photo chemical reac- 
tions facilitated by the 


atmosphere. 
Rourkela's 

is polluted with a lot of 
auto exhaust and 
(mainly Co, 
hydrocarbons,and 
knox). 


NOISE POLLUTION:- 


Dr. T.N.Tiwar and Sri 
M.Ali of the Regional 
Engineering College, 
Rourkela underibok an 
intensive study of 
Rourkela city al 13 lo- 
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cations of Steel township and 8 locations of civil township in the year 
1988. The noise levels in the commercial areas of civil township was in 
the range 69.8-103.6 (DB) as compared to the commercial areas of Steel 
township whose noise levels were in the range otf 53.6-93.3 (DB). The 
higher noise levels in the civil township is because oflack of proper town 
planning and the consequent population growth of 103.93% during the 
last decade. The noise of tratfic from the Ring road was in the range 
of 62.8-110.4 (DB) as compared to other roads of 65.4-103.6 (DB). The 
noise levels in the city are not acute now. High population growth rate 
of steel township and higher population growth rate in civil township 
population along with doubling of automobiles in the last decade 
forebodes serious problems in another 5 to 10 years. The civil township 
will be more seriously affected because ofits very high growth rate and 
un-planned nature. 


IMPACT ON HUMAN HEALTH AND LIFE FORMS 


Thereis possibs#By of greater incidence of cough, cold, asthma, cardiovas 
cular disease, eye defects etc. because of increased particle level in air, 
bronchitis, emphysema because of increased surplus dioxide level; lung 
disease, emphysema, chronic rephritis because of increased knox 
levels; impairment ot psychomotor functions because of increased 
levels of carbon monoxide, and cough, smeering, headache and 
eyeintections s because of increased levels of hydrocarbons and 
consequent smog formation. Plant species could show excess of leat 
shedding and reduced productivity. The workers in the industries could 
be exposed to greater level of incidence of respiratory, eye diseases, and 
cancer. No such sludies are available on Rourkela on such senious 
health problems. 


The noise level of the industrial places is high, no study has been made 
in these places. AS most of the residents of the city and township are 
either factory workers or factory owners, the incidence of temporary 
hearing loss, fatigue, nervousness, initactivity, blood pressure, nausea 
and others are likely to increase very fast in the coming decade. 


ASP mordemisation & Expension: 


ASP MODERNI- 


The lack of enough 
emphasis on the 
pollution contro! 
aspects during the 
initial design of the 
Aourkela Steel 
Piant is responsi- 
ble for the pollution 
menace at ASP 
affecting the popu- 
lation of about 4 
lakhs living in and 
around the steel 
city and civil town- 
ship. A status study 
of air pollution con- 
tro! facilities of the 
ASP was con- 
ducted in 1980-82 
by the Central Min- 
ing Research Sta- 
tion, Dhanbad. Ac- 
ton pian nas peen inivateo ror addition, modification, and replacement 
proposals for various pollution control facilities al various stages and 
units in the operation of plant process. RSP has embanked on a 
modernisation and expansion plan. About 150 crores of rupees are 
earmarked for pollution controlinand around the plant area. M.N.Dashur 
& Co Ltd. has been examining the pollution control units. 


The basic thrust of population control facility and modemisation pro- 
gramme in RSP is towards phasing out of the major polluting units by 
better technologies and upgradation ot pollution control status of the 
units which aré being retained. The installation of new units will be done 
in two phases. Raw material storage yard, mini pelletising plant, cast 
house slay granulation of Blast Fumace convey orisation and sinter 
screaming at BF stock house, the location of pig casting M/C, coal 
handling system modification, new line calcinating kiln, modification in 
DOLO Brick plant, new fiyash pond, will be done in phase I. In phase | 
new sinter plant, base mix blending yard, new steel melt shop, slab 
casters, modification of Hot striprill and slab yard, partial briguetting of 
coking coal will be taken up. 


The pollution control facilities under modemisation are electrostatic 
precipitators dust extraction system, fume extraction systems etc. The 
revamping of existing facilities will be at coke oven and by product plant, 
sinter plant, power plant, steel meting shop, line and dolomite brick 
plant, fertiliser plant etc. All these will be completed by 1993. After 
modemisation the pollution in the ambient air will as per the prescribed 
limits of environmental management plan. 


The treatment system at generation point and final polishing treatment 
at lagoon have maintained the quality of waste water discharge into the 
river Brahmani. Additional oil water separation units at caplive power 
plant-ll, oil unloading station and neutralisation channelin fertilizer plant 
have been set-up to augment waste water treatment facilities. 
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Inaddition to its modemisation programme the plant has been undertak- 
ing specific suggestions of State Pollution Control Board in keeping 
pollution under check as far as possible. Apart from reducing emission 
from some units, RSP has planted trees in about 10,000 acres of area 
inside steel plant, steel township, fertiliser plant and fertiliser township. 
By the end of March 85 about 10,02,500 pollution resistant/sensitive 
frees were planted. 


THE RECENT CONTROVERSY:- 


A modemisation scheme for RSP has been prepared by Dastur and 
Company at a cost of Rs.4,000 crores. The schemes envisages 
upgradation of technology, energy conservation, improvement in pro- 
ductivity and quality, reduction in cost of production and better environ- 
mental control. Strongly reacting to this, the State Industry Minister 
urged the Prime Minister to re-examine the whole scheme and said that 
the "priorities" were misplaced in the ongoing modemisation to augment 
and install new pollution control system in the plant. Always, massive 
investments on modemisation is avoided even though it gives better 
dividends in the short and long run. 


ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 


Aluminium industries are a recent addition to the large scale 
sector inthe State. The National Aluminium Company (NALCO), 
set up in collaboration with Aluminum Pechiney of France in the 
year 1981 with latest technology, is marked to be the major 
producer of Alumina and aluminum in this part of the world. 


Table - 7 : This integrate Aluminum Project in Orissa has five 


main segments. They are : 

Segment Capacity Location 

1) Bauxite Mine( Koraput) 24,00,00TPY Panchpatmali 
2) Alumina Refinery(Koraput) 8,00,000 TPY Damnjodi 
3) Aluminum Plant.(Dhenkanal) 2,18,000 TPY Angul 

4) Captive Power Plant(Dhenkanal) 600 MW Angul 

$) Port Facilities 3,75,000TPY Visakhapatnam 
(For alumina export) (Andhra Pradesh) 


NALCO Aluminum Plant nears Angul, Orissa. 


INDUSTRIAL POLLUTION 


Since its beginning NALCO is committed to the protection and 
conservation of environment and it bas already drawn a master 
plan dealing with the integrated development of forest and 
ecology. The pollution control steps taken by NALCO in its 
various segments have been discussed below. 


AIR QUALITY OF NALCO INDUSTRIAL TOWNSHIP - ANGUL 


The plant has a production capacity of 2,18,000 tons per year while its 
coal fired captive power plant has 480 MW capacity. The details of 
products and the raw materials consumed by the factory is presented 
in the Table below. 


The plant extracts aluminium by electrolytic reduction of alumina 
dissolved in molten cryolite at 950-600 C. The smelter can be divided 
into three segments - pot rooms, Anode paste plant and Casting Unit. 
The captive power plant provides power for the smelter. All these 
together make the NALCO set-up at Angul. 


The three units of the smelter plant emit gaseous fluoride, particulate 
fluoride, dust, sulphur dioxide and tar fumes. In addition, the captive 
power plant emits flyash and flue gas containing knox, sulphur dioxide, 
carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, hydrocarbons & polycyclic organic 
matter, All these are released to the ambient air of the township. 


Details of production & raw materials consumption by NALCO 
Smelter Division 


Details of Products : 


Ingot - 10125 million tonnes/month 
Wire rod - 8333 mullion tonnes/month 
Raw materials : 

Alumina - 35500 mt/monthb 

C.P.coke - 7120 mt/month 

C.T.Pitch - 2880 mt/monthb 

Fuel oil ,.-~ 1764 mt/month 

EDD; - 51 mt/month 


Pix : Ghani Zaman for CPSW. 
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Waste materials of TPM causes heavy air pollution. Passengers 
passing in NH-5 have to close their eyes and nose. Dust related 


The Captive Power Plant consumes 
about 8,000 million tonnes of coal per 
day. The particulate emission from the 
caplive power plant is well below 150! 
mg/m’. The smelter has 4 stacks (each 
50 m bigh) and the power plant has 3 
stacks each of 150 m high to release 
SPM. 


A 1987-88 study of suspended particle 
matter in the ambient sirof the NALCO 
Township showsthat SPM Concentra- 
tion in the ambient air remains below 
the 200 Mg/m® (National standard for 
Residential Areas) throughout the year 
except for a very brief period in the 
middle of winter season. Thus we can 
say that the air of NALCO township 
is almost free from suspended particle 
matter menance. The source of the 
particulate matter is coal, consumed in 
the captive power plant. Indian coal 
has 30-40% ash content, 80% of this 
passes into the atmosphere through stacks. The stacks here are 
very high as prescribed from pollution control point of view. 


The ambient air of the township studied in 1988 found sulphur 
dioxide and knox levels at 6.4 - 10.7 mgn/m’ and 3.4-6.7 mgn/ 
m’ respectively. The low emission of sulphur dioxide into the air 
is mainly due to low sulphur content of the coals used inthe power 
plant. 


No data is available regarding actual fluoride concentration of 
ambient air. Local meteorological conditions and nature of plant 
& animal species in the area determine what air fluoride concen- 
tration is harmful. Effect of fluoride vary from place to place.ce. 
]t requires continuous monitoring of large areas over extended 
periods to know its impact. Till now, no ill effect has been 
observed on plant and animal life, in and around the township. 
Hence, level of fluorides (gaseous as well as particulate) in air is 
not much to cause any harm to life and man. Even at work places 
no injury has been reported by workers who are exposed to higher 
levels of fluoride concentration (TLV being 2.5 mg/m’). 


HEALTH IMPACT 


The national standard of sulphur dioxide and knox concentra- 
tions in ambient air is 80 mg/mb? for both. An ambient concen- 
tration of 6.4-10.7 mg/m’ for sulphur dioxide and 3.4 -.7 mg/m’ 
for knox in NALCO township implies less problems of health. It 
also implies absence of leaf shedding and reduction in plant 
productivity. Till now such complaints have not been reported. 
The tall stacks keep down the pollution level. 


Fluoride emission bas aiso not posed any threat to people of the 
township. The plants have not been met with any incidence of 
toxicity. Thus fluoride emission could be much below 300 to 400 
tons/year which is the acceptable standard. The threat from dust 
and particulate matter is very small. Only the winter weeks 
between November to February have particle level a little above 
the 200 mg/m’ (prescribed national standard for residential 
areas). Health studies are yet to be conducted in this relation. 


diseases are reporied in these areas 


AIR QUALITY OF TTPS COLONY - TALCHER 


On the Western bank of Bramhani river, OSEB's Talcher Thermal 
Power Station colony occupys 2 sq.kms and is inhabited by a 
population of 5,371 (as per 1981 census). The Thermal Power Station 
of the colony contributes 250 MW of power to the state's Grid, but 
enough sulphur dioxide, knox, carbon monoxide, flyash, and particulate 
matter are also contributed to the colony and the surrounding air. Other 
than TTPS, a fertiliser plant (FCI), a chemical industry (ORICAHEM), 
and many mines in the Talcher region are causing particulate, knox, 
and So, emissions to the atmosphere. The heavy water plant present 
in the region has insignificant pollution contribution. Coal is used to 
heat large boilers of TTPS and steam is generated to rotate turbines 
consequently producing electricity. 


IMPACT ON HEALTH & UFE FORMS 


The Winter months are full of dust in the ambient air of the TTPS 
colony. Thus increased incidence of cough, cold and other respiratory 
ailments of minor and major nature are obvious. A health survey made 


by a local voluntary organization of a primary school near TTPS found 
80% of the students suffering from respiratory ailments. During the 
rainy season, the dust is washed out This results in reduced occur- 
rences of such ailments. The health survey conducted by the Chiet 
Medical Officer of district in July 1987 at the Sare school, however, 


observed that a very small fraction of the children suffer from such 
ailments. 


Also, the particulates have adverse impact on crops, livestock, & soil 
life systems of the surrounding villages. 


TOWARDS A CLEANER AIR 


compound wall has been suggested to act as a sink, 
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POLLUTION CONTROL MEASURES TAKEN BY NALCO 


Good pollution control systems and appropriate measures at every stage of the 
operations have helped in keeping the air dean.Some of these measures & 
systems are discussed below. 


1.Control at Pot tooms:- Pots are hooded and connected to effective gas 


level of total fluorides and 10 mg/Nrm leve! dust The stack, 50 m high releases 
gases at safe height There is proper ventilation & a roof discharge system in 
the pot rooms. 


2. Control atAnode Paste Plant:- Effective dustoollection systems are installed, 
So as to reduce the dust losses from crushing, and grinding, etc. The gaseous 
emissions of baking furnace are released by high stacks. 


3. At Cast House : Pollution control at cast house is through tall stacks 


4.At the Capitive Power Plant ; Pollution contro! at captive power plant is 
effected through use of Electrostatic precipitators, 150 m high stacks, and ash 
pond. The fluegas from the boilers is absorbed by the precipttator 


Air quality in other mining areas have not been studied in as much detail as has 
been done in the case of iron mines n Keonjhar. The State Pollubon Control 
Board has nevertheless done routine analysis of air in coal mining areas of 
Rampur of Sambalpur district and Talcher in Dhenkanal distnct. The findings 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AT MINES 


At the Bauxite Mines, Panchpatmali, the environmental impact 
associated with mining are mainly ecological, dust problems and 
noise control. Precautions have been taken for maintaining 
ecological balance due to bauxite mining activities in the area. 
The severity of dust problems which depends on the distance of 
mines from established communities, weather conditions, mode 
of transportations etc. has also been taken care of. 

The various steps taken by NALCO for environmental protection 
in mining area include - 

1. Reshaping of mined areas to basin and specially prepared water 
scape 

2. Construction of water basin and specially prepared water ways 
to control run-off and soil erosion from mined areas 

3. Aforestation to create peripheral barriers all around the plateau 
as a screen 

4. Sprinkling on the road surface during 
summer to suppress dust particles etc. 
The various pollution contro! steps by 
NALCO in its alumina refinery at 
Damanjodi are as follows : 

1. Provisionof Electrostatic Precipitator to 
arrest particulate matter in Steam Genera- 
ton Plant 

2. Tall stack of 120 metres for venting out 
Flue Gas 

3. Adequate number of stages for washing 
of red mud to reduce the soda content inred 
mud to the lowest possible limit 

4. Lining in red mud pond to prevent 
permeating of soda impregnated water 

5. Electrostatic Precipitator to extract fine 
alumina dust from the calciner exhaust stack 


INDUSTRIAL POLLUTION 


are similar in that the pollution is mainly due to suspended particulate matters. 
Much cannot be said in the absence of continuous and regular monitoring data. 
Another nuisance observed near coal mining areas is domestic use of coal 
Because ofeasy availabikty, almost every household uses coal for cooking and 
other domestic purposes. The fumes from the burning coal causes consider- 
able discomfort in the area, pardcularly in winter, when the fumes do not easily 
disperse due to meteorological condttions. This situation ts very dearly visible 
during winter months in Brajaraj Nagar and Beipahas areas of Sambalpur 
district. A possible solution to this could be the supply of coke briquettes to the 
inhabrtants of the area at subsidized rates. 


DUST POLLUTION 


"From dust have we come and to dust will go”. That is the inevitable reality. But 
now between birth pangs and death throes one will have to "eat dust". Yet that 
too is becoming an existential problem in this post industnal society. Oust, 
Dust, and Dust. At Rourkela, the deadly combination of smoke and dust 
emanating from the Blast furnace of the centering plant has resulted in eye 
polluton , several vomiting and abdominal diseases among the employees 
White 5 employees have already died due to the effects of dust pollution, the 
de-dusting, unt, established since 8 months ts a dead mechanism. Meanwhile, 
the hue and cry on the 22nd and 25th of June 93 by the labour leaders has been 
drowned by more smoke and’ dust Their memorandum has perhaps been 
cosigned to the flames. 


6. Bag-house type dust collectors to trap dust from alumina 
transport areas 

7. Waste water treatment plant for treatment of process and 
sewerage water 

8. Efficient equipment design for minimising noise pollution. 


AFFORESTATION 


NALCO has launched an extensive programme of afforestation 
to maintain ecological balance. It has plans for plantation of over 
one million fast growing plants around its plant areas. Once these 
plants grow up they will function as filters and sinks for air 
contaminants, curb noise pollution and enrich scenic beauty of 
the surroundings. Happily, the maintenance of high standards of 
pollution control has augured well for the Industry as well as for 
the localities in which NALCO's plant are situated. The ambient 
sir quality of Angul and Damanjodi are below pollution level and 
are dealt with under Air Pollution. 
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Stone crushers throughout Orissa do not follow any measuies to 
prevent dust pollution and occupational health problems. 
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VEHICULAR POLLUTION 


The increase in number of vehictes on the roads of any country is 
usually considered as s parameter of affluence, of prosperity and 
improved standard of living, but to an environmentalist it is 
nothing but anotber shocking and hazardous development. 


With tbe rapid spread of urbanization tbe number of vehicles on 
the Indian roads is increasing in leaps and bounds. Vehicular 
pollution an important source of pollution these days has been 
found almost uncontrollable even by many developed countries. 
‘Tbe mobile emission contains spart from carbon dioxide, carbon 
monoxide (product of incomplete combustion of fuel), Hydro- 
carbon (petrol/diesel and lubricant constituents which are not 
combustioned), smoke and nitric oxide (a product of high tem- 
perature reaction between nitrogen and oxygen of air which 
invariably takes place in internal combustion engines). 


Carbon monoxide the known poisonous gas is the most important 
toxic constituent of auto exhausts. Smoke, apart from being a 
muisance, contains organic compounds some of which are toxic 
and carcinogenic. 

Nitric Oxide, when released into ihe atmosphere, slowly gets 
converted to brown nitrogen dioxide gas in the presence of sir. 
The mixture of nitric oxide and nitrogen dioxide is referred to as 
knox (Nox). Nitrogen dioxide being a coloured gas absorbs 
sunlight and initiates pbotocbemical atmosphere reaction chains. 
These photochemical reactions in the atmosphere are propagated 
in the presence of substrates like bydro carbons, carbon monox- 
ide, sulphur dioxide etc. which themselves are toxic in nature. 
Number of Motor vehicles Is muftiplying every yeas. But, there Is no 


regulation In Orissa yet on proper maimenance. This causes res- 
piratory and other dlseases on human beings. 


Pix : Ghenl Zeman tor CPSW. 


It is established that the phenomenon of photochemical smog 
formation in metropalitan urban areas is due to atmospheric 
reaction involving mainly knox, hydrocarbons and oxygen. The 
primary cause of this is the sutomobile exhaust. 


Heavy metal compounds like lead present in trace amount in 
automobile exhaust gases naturally tend to settle in the bottom 
most layer of the atmosphere at the breathing level due to tbeir 
high density. Heavy metals are well-known toxic substances. 


It is often not realised that exhausts of petrol driven vehicles are 
more hazardous than those of diesel-driven vehicles because they 
contain more carbon monoxide. Diesel-driven vehicles however 
produce more smoke, For the first time State Pollution Control 
Board & Bhubaneswar Traffic police of Bhubaneswar jointly 
checked all the vechiles ofemission level in 1993. It was declared 
that strong action will be taken against the vebicle owners whose 
vehicles does not confirm to the limits of carbon monoxide 
emmission. However, due to inadequate preparation and lack of 
adequate test equipments, the vehicle examination was aban- 
doned. 


IMPACT OF AUTO-EXHAUST LEAD POLLU- 
TION ON VEGETATION 


Tetrametbyl lead and tetraethyl lead, the antiknox additives to 
petrol have serious effects on buman nervous system. There is an 
alarmingly high incidence of mental retardation (upto 40%). 
They also cause anemia. Amounts of lead injected into the 
atmosphere from buming petrol in petro! driven vehicles, on 
sedimentation, contaminates the soil as well as vegetation. 
Interest has grown in recent years on the effect on buman health 
of environmental exposure to lead. 


An experiment was conducted to by Sri G.T.Samantary and Sri 
P.K.Mishbra of Departments of Botany and Chemistry of 
Ravenshaw College respectively to study the lead content and its 
effect on vegetation. Three different locations, each adjacent to & 
petrol pump of Dolamundai, Jagatpur and Balikuda were se- 
lected. Balipan variety of (Piper betel] L) was taken up for study. 
The potted plants with same variety of soil, were kept at those 
three locations and one was kept al tthe Ravenshaw College 
Campus, Cuttack as control. Lesves were collected after 8 months 
of planning. 

The leaves of the plant from four locations were analysed in 
triplicate for lead content using mixture of nitric acid and 
sulphuric acid (Jackson, 1958). Then they were separately proc- 
essed on atomic absorption spectrophotometer for the estimation 
of lead. The results arc tabulated below. 


Lead Content in Plantsat Different Locations(ug/g.dry wet of lead) 


Location Lead Content 
Ravenshaw College 140 
Dolmundai 212 
Jagatpur 220 
Balikuda 306 


The result shows a higher lead content in plants near the petro! 
pumps than of controlled plants. Also, the analysis of the contents 
of total chlorophyll, protein and amino acid in the leaves of plants 
near petrol pumps show a reduction, than that of the controlled 
plants. The study concluded that the protein synthesis in leaves 
was depressed by lead, & the alternation in protein synthesis was 
due to alternation in the concentration of individual amino acids. 
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WATER POLLUTION 


Watcr pollutants are of two types, viz, those which are easily bio 
degraded and those which are not. When the oxygen level is very 
seriously depleted, anaerobic bacteria take over and pollutants are 
degraded in the absence of air. Aquatic plants and animals also 
die duc to wantof oxygen. Anaerobic digestion produces methane 
gas and along with it malodorous sulphur compounds. The 
resultant total absence of oxygen and sludge produced in the 
digestion process causes the ultimate death of the water body. 
This process is called “eutrophication”. The inland water bodies 
undergo slow eutrophication in the natura} process, but this is 
accelerated if large loads of organic pollutants and nutrients enter 
the water body. The non-degradable pollutants in water like 
beavy metals, pesticide residues etc. enter into the food chain 
through planktons to fishes and so on. In this process, the 
concentration of a pollutant in the tissues of organisms increases. 
This process is called “biomagnification”. Organisms higher in 
the food chain bioaccumulate more, Man, Being on the top of the 
food chain, accumulates such pollutants the most. 


The picture of water pollution in India is really grim. According 
lo the estimate of the National Environment Engineering Insti- 
tute, Nagpur, about 70% of available water in India is polluted and 
about 73 million workdays arc lost per year duc to water-related 
diseases [36]. 


SOURCES OF WATER POLLUTION 


There are broadly three sources of water pollution. They are 
domestic, industria] and nonpoint sources. Wastewater from 
domestic source (municipal! sewage ctc.) generally contains many 
organic and faecal matters alongwitb disease -carying coliforms. 
They are mostly biodegradable but some organic substances 
present in detergents, arc not so. The industrial wastewater is 
likely to contain various types of pollutants depending upon the 


Brahman! Water Pollutiocon 
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industrial process. Some of them are toxic and not easily biode- 
gradable. The nonpoint sources of pollution consists of run-off 
fromagricultural fields etc. containing large quantities of chemi- 
cal fertilisers, pesticides and faecal matters. Waste water from 
domestic sector is said to be of very high percentage. 


The nonpoint sources of pollution are difficult to control. On 
account of the relatively lower use of agricultural chemicals, the 
pollution load from nonpoint sources in the state and the country 
is expected to be less than that in more advanced countries. 


BRAMHANI RIVER POLLUTION 


Brambani is the second largest river of Orissa, next only to 
Mabanadi. Most of the major industries of the state discharge 
theirwastewaters into it, viz, Rourkela Steel and Fertiliser Plants 
(Rourkela), Talcher Therma! Power Station (Talcher), Fertiliser 
Corporation of India (Talcher), Heavy Water Project (Talcber), 
Nationa! Aluminium Company Smelter and Captive Power 
Plants (Angul), ORICHEM Lud. (Talcher) & Orissa Synthetic 
Lid. (Dhenkanal). Altogether these industries discharge more 
than 1.2 lakh M’ of effluent per day. The river in the lower reaches 
passes through very populated areas from where domestic pollu- 
tion load into the river is expected to be high. Thus, Bramhbani 
river is subject to beavy stress of pollution 


The water of Brambani has been classified by the Central Board 
for Prevention & Control of Water Pollution as Class “C” water 
from its origin to the point of emergence of distributaries in the 
coastal plains which means that, in this stretch, the water should 
be suitable as a source of drinking water supply with conventional 
treatment followed by disinfection (not directly potable). From 
ihe emergence of the distributaries to the saline tidal limit, the 
water is classified as Class “B”, water that is suitable for outdoor 
bathing. 
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ORISSA'S ENVIRONMENT 


Table - 8 : Water Quality of River Bramhani (April,1985-March,1988) 
(The upper and lower figures indicate respectively the lowest and the highest values) 


Parameters DO BOD20 TDS PH Total Total Fecal 
Stations mg/l mg/l mg/l Hardness coliform coliform 
mg/l MPN/100mIMPN7100m] 
rr a 
Panposh 5.2 1.8 54.2 6.6 32 93 3 
pera 8.7 9.0 248 8.0 102 >_2400 1100 
Panposh 4.8 4.0 131 6.4 48 210 3 
(downstream) 72 24.5 311 8.5 158 > _2400 1100 
Bonaigarh 4.8 2.8 86.5 6.8 32 210 7 
8.2 18 254 8.2 96 >_2400) 1100 
Rengali 4.0 2.0 44.2 6.8 32 9.0 <3 
8.1 11.3 251 8.2 102 1100 460) 
Samal 4.0 1.8 62 6.8 48 76 <3 
8.5 12.5 250 8.1 116 > _2400 1100 
Kamalanga 3.8 3.5 52 7.4 70 210 <3 
7.6 13 256 9.4 104 < _2400 460 
Bhuban 5.0 4.0 52 7.0 32 460 <3 
8.0 10 306 9.0 129 < _2400 460 
Dhenkanal 5.0 3.6 52 7.1 72 150 <3 
8.0 9.5 332 8.5 116 >_2400 1100 
Pattamundai 5.6 2.4 52 6.5 76 93 <3 
8.6 9.6 270 8.5 160 > _2400 210 


DO - Dissolved Oxygen, BOD 20/5 -Biochemical Oxygen Demand (5S days,20°C) TDS - Total Dissolved Solids 
Source: OSPCB, Bhubaneswar. 


A number of important and populated towns are situated on its bank but few are mentioned in the table. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC IMPACT OF THE ENVIRONMENTAL HAZARDS IN THE BRAHMANI FLOOD PLAIN 


After constructiog of Renga}i Multipurpose Project (RMP), it was expected that it would not only ensure direct flood control benefits, 
but also would generate a significant level of indirect and secondary flood control benefits in the Brahmani flopd plain. In fact, the 
study had established that the magnitude of indirect flood control benefit would be 2-1/2 times to 10 times higher than the direct flood 
control benefits. It was further envisaged that owing to increased flow of water in the Brahmani during the lean seasons because of 
poor generation in the upstream as v/ell as at the Dam site, there will be creation of opportunities for additional agricultural production, 
fish and wildlife development, extension of drinking water facilities, and increased land values. Moreover, the additional flow of water 
in the river was expected to improve the environmental conditions in the flood plain by abating pollutions. 


A bench-mark study was commissioned by the Central Board of Irrigation and Power, Government of India assigned to Sri Binayak 
Rath of IIT, Kharagpur who reported very strange findings. 


Due to high contamination of water and algae growth, the fishes and other wild life in the river were reportedly dying. The water had 


become totally unfit for drinking ani bathing. The farmers using the water for irrigation complained about pest attack and consequent 
loss of productivity. Animals drinking this waier suffered from various discases. 


Asa result, people living downstream of the Talcher-Industrial complex had to exploit other means of water supply.The productivity 
and living standard of the poor farmers and fishermen went down. The people are expected to face hardship in the future to meet 


thea energy requirements as the vegetation is getting affected. All this is against the objectives of development. Even the efforts of 
Brahmani Bachao Andolan” against pollution in Brahmani was all in vain. 
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WATER QUALITY OF MAHANADI 


Astudy of the water quality of Mahanadi river, particularly in the 
upper reaches, was made by the University College of Engineer- 
ing and the School of Life sciences at Burla between 1983 to 1985 
with the support of the Department of Environment, Government 
of India. The State Board for the Prevention & Control of 
Pollution had also started monitoring the water months back, but 
the study is incomplete. The results, only with respect to a few 
parameters, are given in Table 9. 


INDUSTRIAL POLLUTION 


The conclusions drawn with respect to Mahanadi water is similar 
to those for Bramhani river. The Mabanadi water is not directly 
potable, except in the middle stretches near Kiakats where the 
population density is less. It also does not conform to Class “C” 
character, at many places (e.g. downstreamof Sambalpur Cuttack 
and Choudwar). Tbe pollution load on Mahanadi is mainly from 
municipa! and other domestic wastewaters except at Choudwar. 


Table - 9 : Water Quality of River Mahanadi (March, 1988 - August, 1988) 
(The upper and the lower figures indicate respectively the lowest and the highest values) 
rrr i lll rrr ee 


DO 
mg/l 


BOD20 
mg/l 


Parameters 
Stations 


TDS 
mg/l 


— peer eee ae eee 


Ib(at Brajaraj Nagar) 6.0 2.3 70 
8.8 4.0 150 
Ib(down stream of 4.0 26.0 130 
Brajaraj Nagar) 6.2 36.0 240 
Ib(at Jharsuguda) 6.2 4.0 ୨0୦ 
8.2 5.6 130 
Ib(at Sundergarh) 6.0 3.2 ୨୦ 
8.0 6.0 290 
Hirakud Reservoir 6.1 2.0 180 
7.2 4.0 230 
Sambalpur(Upstream) 7.0 3.0 100 
7.4 8.0 160 
Sambalpur (downstream) 6.2 5.0 110 
7.3 8.0 170 
Sonepur(at confluence 4.7 0.4 110 
of Ong river) 8.2 7.6 160 
Sonepur(at confluence 4.4 0.8 ୨୦ 
of Tel river) 8.2 6.0 200 
Cuttack(upstream) 5.6 4.0 120 
6.4 4.8 180 
Cuttack(downstream) 5.0 4.0 130 
6.2 5.0 190 
Bhargavi(at intake 5.2 3.8 90 
point of Bhubaneswar) 6.4 6.0 220 


PH Total Total Fecal 
Hardness coliform coliform 
mg/l MPN/100m)] MPN/100m! 

73 40 1100 93 

7.63 100 >_2400 240 

7.10 60 1100 120 

8.05 205 >_2400 240 

7.2 60 1100 120 

8.1 100 > _2400 210 

7.5 54 1100 210 

7.8 75 >_2400 240 

7.9 72 39 14 

8.6 110 46 21 

7.2 76 1100 150 

8.1 110 >_2400 1100 

7.2 80 2400 1100 

7.9 128 >_2400 

7.0 72 150 21 

8.1 140 1100 240 

6.6 86 960 150 

83 110 > 2400 460 

8.2 ୨0 1100 210 

8.7 100 >_2400 240 

7.9 90 >_2400 210 

8.0 110 >_ 2400 240 

73 50 1100 150 

7.6 100 >_ 2400 290 


DO -Dissolved Oxygen, BOD 20/5 -Biochemical Oxygen Demand (5 days, 20°C) 


TDS -Total Dissolved Solids 
Source : Orissa State Pollution Contro! Board, Bhubaneswar. 


POLLUTION IN THE MOON LIGHT 


Every year in the month of Kartika (November-December) considered to be the holiest month of the year by the Hindus, scores of people gather on the banks 
of the Mahanadi to take a ceremonial and holy dip in the $ mali hours of dawn under the full-moon in the last day of the month. Rivers and ponds from the beginning 
of the month and particularly on the full moon day are thrusted with a shock polutional load by bathing and other anciilary activites of the devoises. On the 
Mahanadi, this is conspicuously evident at the Gadagadia bathing ghat adjacent to which is a Mahadeva temple. The ‘holy Indulgence of course, only affects 


the people downstream. 


This is notall. Festivities must accompany the occasion of Kartikeya kitling the denon Tasakasur or the climax of the Rasatia between Krishna and Radha which 
the Pumima is believed to symboiize. Therefore, there Is & week long Balijatra or the bank of Mahanadi which once again is a source of acrimony to the river 
water.Studies have revealed that the Gadagadia is totally unfit for bathing because of its dangerous bacteriological quality. Mass bathing, causes the breakdown 
of epidemics and skin ailments. A ‘holy ' dip could then be a costly affair in terms of the hazards to health. 
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IB RIVER POLLUTION 


River Tb which is a tributary of Mahanad;i falls into the Hirakud 
reservoir. On its bank is situated Orissa's largest paper mill, the 
Orient Paper Mill at Brajarajnagar. The effluent of the mill which 
is not adequately treated, is discharged into it causing 8 serious 
pollution problem. The problem is aggravated by the fact that 
river Tb has very little flow in the dry summer months and the 
paper mill effluent, however treated, cannot get sufficiently 
diluted to protect the stream. An exactly similar situation exists 
with the river Nagavali, whose water flow is much less than the 
river Tb. On its bank, is situated another paper mill -M/s Straw 
Products Lud. (which bas a full-fledged treatment plant for its 
wastewater). The problem of pollution of rivers Ib and Nagsvali 
cannot be solved unless effluents of the paper mills are totally 
diverted for irrigation purposes after necessary treatment. 


Steps have already been taken for stopping tbe pollution of Orient 
Paper Mill at Brajarajnagar , Imani Paper Mills at Balasore & 
Rourkela Steel Plant. The then State Minister of Environment 
Mr.Mangala Kissan warned that action would be taken against 
these big factories, if they do not adhere to pollution control 
measures. In the State Assembly, the Minister reported that duc 
to old machines the pollution control was not possible in Orient 
Paper Mills. 


WATER QUALITY OF HIRAKUD RESERVOIR SYSTEM 


Das and Dash (1986) have a made a detailed study onthe pollution 
load and water quality of Hirakud Reservoir and its tributary, 
river Tb. The study includes the monitoring of Physico-Chemical 
and Biological characteristic of both the water source. The Orient 
Paper Mills is situated on the bank of river Ib. The effluents of the 
mill, after some treatment and aereation in lagoons, are dis- 
charged in the river. The river Ib falls into Hirakud Reservoirafter 
about 20 km. downstream of Orient Paper Mill at Brajarajnager. 
Table 6 shows the 
physico-chemical 
and Biological char- 
acteristic of Hirskud 
Reservoir and river 
Ib (upstream and 
downstrcam) and 
characteristics of the 
mills effluents. Thus 
downstreamrfhe wa- 
tert of river Tb was 
found to be very pol- 
luted due to paper 
mills effluents. The 
waterwas character- 
ised by high alkalin- 
ity, chemical oxygen 
demand and other 
chemical param- 
eters. The pollution 
character is also re- 
flected in decreased 
primary productiv- 
ity. 


Another serious concem is the cracks that bave developed in the 
concrete spillways of the Hirakud Dam. Experts have concluded 
it to be duc to “Alkali-aggregate reaction” (Expert Committee 
Report 1983). Some types of silica aggregates slowly react with 
alkali of cement in the presence of water to form “gels” after 
which swelling takes place and consequently strain develops in 
the structures. 


Table -10 : Water Characteristics of Hirakud Reservolr, 
River Ib & Paper Mills Effluents 


Character Hirakud Paper Mills Upstream Down stream 
Water Temp oC 21-30 - 21-28.5 22-29 

PH 7.3-85 8୫.5 1-9 ୨7.1-8.25 8୫-10.8 
Transparency (cm) 15-250 — 40-180 5-115 
Conductivity 0.11-0.29 Full scale 0.140-0.280 0.165-0.81 
{m.mho/am) 

Tots! Hardness (ppm) 57.5-80 150-280 54-85 90-260 
Total Alkalinity(ppm) 60-88 250-300 58-92 110-282 
Dissolved oxygen(ppm)6.8-12 Nil 6.8-11.0 3.8-7.2 
Free Co2 (ppm) 3-8 — 5 5.8-13.9 
Total Chloride(ppm) 15-25 50-80 10.3-34 ୨22.5-55 
Chemical oxygen 24-92 400-1000 28-92 128-530 
Demand (ppm) 

Biochemical Oxygen .8-4.5 20-50 3-16 16.9-38.0 
Demand (ppm) 

Phosphate (ppm) 10-20.1 — 11-18 12-21 
Silicate (ppm) 10-20 — 10-16 15-20 

Net Primary 1.2-1.87 0.45-1.42 0.60-0.67 
(plankton) Production 

(gmc/m3/d) 


Polluted water flowing through the Ib river from OPM, Brajarajnagar to Mahanadi. 


> 
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Taladanda canal In Cuttack clearing the Cuttack city. 


POLLUTION LOAD IN TALDANDA 
CANAL 


In the canal water of Taladanda, Cuttack, 
bacteria are found due to pollution by drain 
water. People who use this water suffer 
from intestinal diseases, skin diseases and 
different respiratory diseases. 


To make Taladanda pollution free neither 
the State Government, nor Cuttack Mu- 
nicipality is making any serious attempt. 
So slum dwellers, labourers, and others 
residing besides the canal are facing many 

health hazards. } 


The drain water from the slums on the 
banks S.C.B.Medical College and the whole 
city is polluting the Taladanda canal. This 
polluted water is again used by the slum 
dwellers and they suffer from different 
water born diseases. Project Swaraj’s sur- 
vey estimated this figure as around a lakh. A mneaical check up of 
264 people revealed that 62% people suffered from Helminthiasis, 
58% Avitaminosis, 41% Gastro Intenstinal disturbances, 19% 
respiratory infection, 26% Malnutrition and 14% from skin 
diseases. 


A High Court Order has been issued to make the canal water free 
from pollution within a limited time frame, yet nothing bas been 
worked out. The Supreme Court judge and the Environment and 
Law institute's President M.C.Mehbeta filed a writ petition in the 
Orissa High Court on March 6 to check pollution in the Taladanda 
Canal. After that Justice S.K.Mohanty gave an order to the State 
Govt. to: check pollution in Taladanda canal, Kathajori and 
Mahanadi waters before the spreading of different water born 
diseases. The court also ordered that a committee be constituted 
to take active step regarding it. Besides, the court has ordered the 
setting up of a ‘water treatment plant’. But this work has not been 
started yet. So pollution is increasing in Mahanadi, Katbajoni as 
well as Taladanda. According to OPCPB the canal water is 
unsuitable even for bathing. 


ସଦ! 3 


Taladanda canal discharging the bad water without any treatment 
to Mahanadi river In Cuttack. 


Table - 11: Effect ofone of waste Discharges of SCB Medical 


College on the Water Quality of Taladanda Canal 


Parameters S.C.B Stipulate Upstream Downstream 
Medical College Standard for Taladanda Taladanda 
Discharge discharge into Canal Canal 

Surface water 

Suspended Solids{(mg/1)370.0100 39.5 82 

Dissolved Solids{mg/1)115.0 2100 - 

PH 7.5 5.5-9 8.9 8.9 

BOD (mg/1) 338.0 30 6.0 3160 

CoD (mg/1) 1034.0 250 16.0 967.0 

Chlorides (mg/1)22.0 1000 8.0 8.0 

Total Coliform 110,000’ — 150 11,000 

MPN/100m! 

Fecal Coliform 46,000 — ୨୦ 2,400 

MPN/100ml. 


RUSHIKULYA RIVER POLLUTION 


Anotber small drain which gets seyerely 
polluted because of the very high BOD- 
containing sugar mill and distillery efflu- 
ent, is the Kaifullia nulla near Aska townin 
- Ganjam district. This stream ultimately 
gets discharged into river Rusikulya. How- 
cver, the most hazardous pollution of 
Rusikulya is due to the Chloro alkali fac- 
tory at Ganjam (M/s. Jayshree Chemicals 

\ Ltd) which discharges its mercury bearing 
| effluent into the river. The poisonous gas 
from the factory and the cffluents with 
mercury causes pollutionin Ganjamand its 
nearby areas. Thousands of acres of agri- 
cultural field have losttheir crops. Diseases 
like T.B. and otberskindiseases are spread- 
ing due to this gas. Due to the pollution of 
Rushikulya, fishes ce, causing a decrease 
of catch day by day. Facing this acute 
problemthe fisher folk have migrated from 
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their native places. Due to chlorine gas emmission, respiratory 
and other diseases like dysentry, nightblindness, nerveweakness, 
anemia, loss of weight and skin diseases are seen in the area. The 
research team under the leadership of Dr.A.K.Panigrahbi of 
Botany Dept. of Banaras University reported that the company 
authority releases the chlorine gas in the night and that creates 8 
black layer in the sky. The region bas been declared as a bot-spolt. 
The research team warned the company that they ought to repair 
their instruments and lay a pipe below the depth of the sea to 
discard tbe effluents. Tbey also blamed the Govt. for its negli- 
gence. Apart from chlorine gas tbe tests found mercury in fish, 
trees and river water as an effluent of Jayashree chemicals. The 
students of Ganjam College bad beld s strike demanding control 
of pollution being cavsed by Jayashrec Chemicals, but the com- 
pany warded off all confrontation cleverly by sponsoring the 
constroction of the Jubilee Hall. 


A committee set up by the government in 1985 to look into the 
pollution caused by the Jayashree Chemicals also confirmed 
reports of Chlorine gas leak and presence of mercury in the 
cffiuent drained into Rusbikulya. Former Rajya Sabba member 
Brahmananda Panda told the petition committee that the com- 
pany had no right to pollute waters that was meant for domestic 
and agricultural purposes. Dr. Routthe then Chairmanof OSPCB 
also complained of the mercury traceable in the effluents of the 
factory, though he gave no estimate of the mercury level in the 
effluent. The reason be stated was that the mercury analyser of the 
factory was defective. In spite of such direct evidence of pollution 
and repeated warnings to control it, there bas been no improve- 
ment in the situation. 

SMALL RIVERS & OTHER WATER BODIES 


Nandira is another rivulet in Talcher area which receives heavy 
pollution load from the untreated or inadequately treated efflu- 
ents mainly from the nearby thermal power plant and the fertiliser 
plant. The Guradi nulla at Rourkela is a natural draincarrying the 
effluent of the stee) mill and the sewage of the township. In its very 
design, the nollah has been sacrificed to the plant. Both Nandira 
rivulet and the Guradi Nulla discharge into Brambani river and 
contribute towards the pollution of the water. 


UNHOLY PONDS 


of ponds in Bargarh has also been reported by 
a scholar of Sambalpur University. 


POLLUTION OF CHILIKA WATER 


Tonnes of pesticides and agro-chemicals find their way into 
Chilika through many nivers, rivulets and surface run off. Katre 
and Das (1988) reported presence of heavy metals like Cu, Pb, Zn, 
Ni, Cratdifferent depths and regions of the lake. Toxicity of these 
heavy metals and pesticides vis-a-vis salinity is quite interesting 
in view of tbe fact that the toxic elements bebave differently in 
saline environment. Constant monitoring and thorough investi- 
gation on effect of 8 different pollutants on floras and faunas needs 
immediate attention. The river Rushikulya before its entry into 
the Ocean is connected with Palur canal of Chilika. It is appre- 
bended that industrial effluents containing beavy metals like 
mercury might be entering Chilika through Palur canal. 


Nickel concentration is found to be higher than that of other trace 
clements. Preliminary studies have also indicated increase of 
uranium with increase in salinity (Katre & Das, 1986) Oxygen 
content of the upper surface ranges from 6.7 to 7.5 mg per Itr. 
Nitric and nitrate are present in varying amounts at various 
points. The overall pollution load is not very bigh so far, but will 
increase considerably, if not controlled. 


WATER QUALITY OF RIVERBURABALANGA 


Burabalangs is polluted by Baripada town at its middle basin and 
Balasore town at its delta head. Pollution near Baripada is caused 
by industrial wastes upto 10 per cent & by domestic and municipal 
sewerage upto 90 percent. Toxic chemicals are also released from 
the paper Industry located at the head of the delta. Balasore 
pollutes through its industrial complex, Railbead, Road-Trans- 
port Center and the untreated effluent and sewerage of the town. 


WATERQUALITY OFRIVERKOLAB-SABERI 


Kolab-Saberi has a catchment area of 1920 sq.km. with mean 
annual flow of 2.12 million acre foot of water. The MIG Factory 
at Sunabeda; Fodder farm, Regional Research Station and Seed 
Multiplication farm at Similiguda and Aluminium Factory and 
township of NALCO are the sources of pollution of the river, 
upper Kolab Dam and Sathiguda reservoir. Small scale industries 
for development of Tribal people add to this pollution. 


- "“Bindusagar’ pond has great cultural heritage. People take bath 
In this unclean water to clear thelr sins. 
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POLLUTION OF GROUNDWATER 


Generally, groundwater found in consolidate and semi consolidate formation is suitable for most purposes including drinking. But in some areas 
of Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar and Sundergarh districts the iron content of groundwater is as high as 34 mg/1 against the recommended standard of 
O03mg/1. The general quality parameters for groundwater are: total hardness, 25-205 mg/1; bicarbonate, 5-270 mg/1; chloride, 14-75 mg/1; specific 
conductivity, 97-762 micromho/em; sodium, 4-42 mg/1 and potassium, 2-14 mg/1. (Water in shallow aquifers in dettaic and coastal areas have 
dissolved solids, hardness, bicarbonates and chlorides). 


Saline intrusion may result when there is a decline of water table in coastal areas due to overuse. According to Shri J. Tripathy, Retired Chief 
Engineer of Orissa, drainage of two swampy lakes near Puri town ("Sur” and “Samanga” lakes) to the sea might resutt in safine encroachment into 
the groundwater of Puri, because these lakes used to charge the groundwater there. This is of course, a conjecture. Groundwater with high water 
table can get polluted by containing various pollutants like fertilisisers and pesticides used in agricuttural fields, organic matter from abandoned 
pits, wastes of industries containing toxic substances stored in unlined pits etc. Unfortunately no systematic study of groundwater pollution has 
been done in the state. Such a study is overdue with a large aluminium smetter and a large phosphatic fertiliser plant established at Angul and 
Paradeep respectively. Itis necessary to watch for fluoride contamination of groundwater (as well as surface water) in those areas. Already fluoride 
pollution of shallow groundwater in a limited area in Hirakud has been reported. This has been caused by the haphazard disposal of rejected pot 
linings of an aluminium plant in the past. With many industries in Orissa using chromite ore, it is also necessary to keep a watch on groundwater 
and surface water contamination by hexavalent chromium which is a known toxic substance. 


POLLUTION OF 
SEA AT PURI 


The pollution of the world 
famous Puri Sea beach 
iscausing grave concem 
to the people of Pun, 
Tourists, visitors and the 
fishing community are al- 
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ready facing severe health problems. Dirty 
water of more than 2lakhs of people is mixing 
with the sea water. The poisonous water of 
hospitals, waste water from hotels &resturants 
are all released without treatment to the sea 
through a ground pipe. 
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The sewerage water is discharged to the sea untreated which ls 
an important tourist place and thousunds of people take bath 317 
everyday. 
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POLLUTION CONTROL 


International/National Concern : Observation of 5th June, as the 
world environment day symbolises growing concern about it 
everywhere. Ever since the 1972 Stockbolm conference on 
buman environment, pollution control bas been spelt out in leaps 
and bounds. 


In India there are four important enactments on pollution preven- 
tion and control : Water Ac! 1974 and 1977; Air Act 1981 and the 
Environment Protection Act, 1986. Indian Forest Acts 1927 and 
1980, Insecticide Act, 1968 and 1977, Wildlife Protection Act, 
1972, are relevant to environment protection. Industrial Policy 
Sutement, 1980 is also concerned about pollution. Apart from 
policies/laws environmental impact analysis and environmental 
management plans are required. 


ENFORCEMENT BY OSPCB 


After the creation of Orissa State Prevention & Control of 
Pollution Board, in 1984, it has filed 42 legal cases against 
industries and urban local bodies (3nos) under different provi- 
sions of the water and the Air Acts, till 1989. Only 2 cases have 
been decided till date one in favour of the Board and one against. 
In the latter case the Board has again appealed in the High Court. 
But, long trials and limitations of laws as well as malpractice have 
not helped. In practice, the industries install pollution contro! 
devices only out of compulsion arising out of statutory require- 
ments, rather than, as & social responsibility. Profit maximisation, 
motivates them not to invest on pollution control. When pollution 
control devices are instituted out of compulsion, they are mostly 
not operational. Sometimes, it is seen that pollution control 
plants are operated only at the time of inspection. At present, the 
level of public morals and inefficient policing by regulatory 
agencies has not yeilded satisfactory results. 


To strengthen the State Pollution Control Board, an agreement 
was signed between the Government of Orissa and the Norweign 
Agency for Development Cooperation (NORAD). By this assist- 
ance, the Board is expected to purchase efficient equipments to 
monitor the standards of effluents and emissions. The Board will 
also be adequately staffed toundertake more regulatory measures. 


ElA METHODOLOGY 


As one problem is being solved, many new problems arise as a 
result of tbe first solution. The new problems are not the conse- 
quence of incidental failure but of technological success. For 
examples, population growth and migration, increase in consum- 
erism, acid rains, DDT accumulation, temperature inversion, 
oxygen depletion, CO, balance and greenhouse effects, 
deozonisalions, space debris, nuclear waste disposal and lastly 
the drudgery of drug addiction in any technologically advanced 


affluent society are not failures of technology but products of it 
(Schumacher, 1977). 


In view of such a causc-effeat relationship between Technology 
and Environment, it is necessary to examine the aims, objectives 
and actual impact of technological ventures which are meant to 
ameliorate the environment and make living comfortable. There 
seems 10 be a gap in understanding of the impacts, a vacuum 
between expectation and achievements in our technological 
approach. Have impact assessments been faulty, inappropriate or 


more correctly unbolistic to have produced negative results of a 
neutral venture ? 


The problems effecting the environment and their solution 
involve physical, chemical, biological processes, technological 
developments, social consequences, economic and legal aspects, 
political rules as well as ethical and estbetic values. Some of these 
are quantitative, some are qualitative or may be purely emotional 
reactions. Forexamples, the beauty of the foot-hills of Mussoorie 
mountains can not be estimated by the market value of lime stone 
reserves it holds, nor can the value of the 11th century “Garuda 
Stupa” at Gandhamardan bill of BALCO can be equated to the 
amount of bauxite that can be recovered at its cost. 


Thus, it appears to be true that modem scientific methods of 
assessment of an environmental issue cannot be camied out in 
piece meal since in an environmental system everything depends 
on every other thing. In short, nothing but a holistic or system 
approach can bring out the nearest solution and it is fortbis reason 
that in an inequitable world (democracy as it known), wherever 
“development” is doubted as “exploitation”, any method of 
Environmental Impact Assessment will appear inappropriate. 
Sustainable development therefore follows a holistic EIA which 
must include the following factors. 


SITING OF INDUSTRIES 


Proper location of an industry is an important factor for pollution 
control and environmental protection. This unfortunately does 
not seemto have been appreciated by many of ourindustrial policy 
makers. With proper location of an industry, cost on pollution 
control measure can be considerably reduced and vice-versa. 
Choice of location can be possible only if the environmental! 
impact of the industry at available sites is correctly assessed. 
Obviously, the proper site for the industry will be the place where 
the adverse environmental impact will be the least. Hitherto an 
industry was established at a place on techno-economic consid- 
erations, that is, if the industry is technically possible and 
economically viable at the selected location. What is needed now 
is that along with the techno-economic feasibility, one must look 
into environmental compalibility of the location. 


Inview of the above, a clear policy on location of industry is called 
for. Eco-sensitive areas like health resorts, virgin forests, areas 
near game sanctuanes, biosphere reserves and areas of archaeo- 
logical interest, should be protected from industnialisation. Simi- 
larly areas could be earmarked where industries should be 
promoted. Nor should habitation be allowed, as a safeguard 
against future pollution problems, within a parti¢ular range of the 
industrial location, once the industry/industries are set up in a 
particular area earmarked for the purpose. Industries, except 
those belonging to the service sector, need not be established 
within human habitation or very close to it. Industries should be 


avoided on prime agricultural lands, flood plains and near bigh 
lidelines on sea coasts. 


In Orissa, there is definitely a strong case for keeping afcas 
around Pun, Konark and Bhubaneswar; certain areas of the 
Phulbani District like Belghar, Subamagini and Daringbarni; 
mangrove areas of Bhitara Kanika of the Cuttack District, animal 
sanctuaries like the Similipal forest (Mayurbhanj District), 
Tikarpara (Dhenkanal District) etc. and areas around them, 
totally out of bound for industries. So far only Bhubaneswar has 
been earmarked, as a matter of principle, where no industry 
except only certain non-polluting industries, will be permitted to 
be established. 
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TECHNOLOGY CHOICE & MODERNIZATION 


The cost of installation and operation of pollution contro! 
machineries and equipments are, in the opinion of most of the 
entrepreneurs, “dead” investments. Even officials of some Gov- 
emment departments, industrisl financing and promoting agen- 
cies etc. share this feeling perhaps with a misconceived sense of 
economy and thrif. 


Pollution control is in fact, a part of resource conservation 
through optimisation of the production precess and maximisation 
of the recycling and reuse of the waste material. This can be made 
costeffective if recycling and reuse of the effluents and emissions 
are integrated in the production process which, in fact is so in 
most state-of-the-art technologies. Hence, modemisationoftech- 
nology is the key to pollution control. With modem technology 
and efficient management, pollution control cannot but be cost 
effective. 


Realisation dawns only when plants and machinery become old 
and out-dated and fail to generate profit. The industry then 
becomes “sick” and requires substantial investment for recovery. 
This is certainly short sightedness and bad management on the 
part of the entrepreneurs. Modemisation is a continvous process 
and should be built into the industrial project as an item of cost 
of reserve for upgradation and replacement. 


WASTE WATER APPLICATION ON LAND 


Land not only can be a "receiving body” for waste water, it can 
also act as a part of the "treatment unit", if application is done in 
a proper and scientific manner. The soil-plant matrix on tbe land 
can funtion as a "biological filter" for both domestic sewage and 
industrial effluent. The land treatment of effluent (as different 
from land application) like the Muskegon Poject bas been taken 
up by the Orient Paper Mill at Brajaraj Nagar. 
EHluents are ponded and dlscharged on lands by OPM, 

Brajarajnaegar. 
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PROBLEM IN SMALL SCALE SECTOR 


Since the share of the indus tial output by the small scale sector is no less than 
50% of the total output, the waste generated from these industries is also 
expected to be at least of the same proportion of the total industrial waste. Of 
course, by virtue of the size, the individual SS! units do not generate much 


cost effective. To add to ft, there is also a lack of adequate expertise. Thus, 
where a cluster of smal scale industries exist, as in industrial estates, he 
overall poltytion can be even higher than that by a large industry. 


GREEN BELTS AROUND INDUSTRIAL UNITS 


Plants are good abaters of air pollution. If a green belt of about 
500m depth is created around an industrial unit, it can absorb as 
muchas 65.70% of sulphurdioxide and nitric oxide present in the 
emissions under appropriate conditions, if suitable species are 
planted with high density. Trees inthe green belt also reduce dust 
in the atmosphere by promoting their deposition on the canopy of 
leaves. Trees with broad leaves, preferably hairy and waxy, arrest 
dust more efficiently - to the extent of 70 tons per hectare. 


Apart from being useful as abaters of pollution, trees can also be 
used as bio-indicators of air pollution because some species of 
plants are sensitive to specific pollutants. Table .13 lists some 
sensitive and resistant plants to specific air poilutants. 


But the usual temptation of planting only quick growing species 
like Eucalyptus and Acacia should be avoided. Species should be 
ig Bs according to 
| ecological require- 
ments and biotic 
| limitations. 
According to the 
available informa- 
tion, more than one 
| crore of trees have 
| been planted within 
the premises of in- 
dustries in Orissa in 
the last 5 to 6 years. 
While giving due 
credit to managers 
of industries for this, 
itmust not be forgot- 
tenthat some of these 
very industries have, 
in the past promoted 
deforestation oftheir 
respective areas 
knowingly or us- 


knowingly. 
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Waste water application on ground at OPM, Brajarajnagar. 
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WASTE - UTILISING INDUSTRIES 


Many waste matters which are causing environmental pollution 
can be used as raw materials for other industries. Biogas genera- 
tion is a more economical and sophisticated use of domestic 
wastes. Industrial effluent containing high concentration of 
biodegradable organic matters can also be commercially used for 
biogas generation. Distillery effluent, baving bigh BOD, is a 
known feed stock for biogas plants. The Aska Co-operative Sugar 
Mill and Distillery is constructing an anaerobic digester as a part 
of the effluent treatment plant. The effluent will be partially 
treated in the digester and the biogas generated willbe used as fuel 
for the boilers. Since biogas is a clean fuel, there will be no air 
pollution caused by it. 

In the Angul-Talcher area, for example, there are two power 
plants in the Talcher Thermal Power Station (TTPS) and the 
NALCO (CPP)baving installed capacities of 470MW and & 
720MW respectively. The minimum land required for ash ponds 
in the area is 1785 acres to 2280 acres. Another super thermal 
power station with an initial installed capacity of 1000MW and 
a project capacity of 3000MW, is coming 
upinthe ares. The land requirement for ash 
ponds for th¢.super thermal plant will be 
4500 acres. Stich a vast stretch of land is 
difficult to find in an overpopulated coun- 
try like India. Further, after 20 years, more 
land will be necessary for new ash ponds 
and the old ash pond areas will be required 
to be rehabilitated. 


Apart from filling the decoaled mines, 
flyash can also have many other uses, c.g. 
manufacture of Puzzolans cement and 
bricks, construction of roads, admixturing 
with Portland Cement for concrete mak- 
ing, conditioning of alkaline soil etc. 

With so much road construction activities 
going on in and around Talchber area, it is 
not understood why the accumulated flyash 
of the TTPS and the FCI is not used. 
Because of the acidic nature of silica, flyash 
can be used for conditioning alkaline soils. 
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This can be cost effective only if alkaline 
soil condition prevails near power station 
sites, Use of flyash for brick making is not 
a new idea. The technology has already 
been developed and patented by the Cen- 
tral Fuel Research Institute, Dhanbad (In- 
dian Patent NO.128684). Some manu fac- 
turing units have already been established 
in Indis. Flyasb bncks are superior to 
conventional red-bumned clay bricks in 
many respects. 


Red mud is snother solid waste generated 
invery large quantities from alumina plants. 
The amount of red mud generated during 
extraction of alumina from bauxite is more 
than the alumina produced. As already 
mentioned earlier, tbe red mud at 
Damonjodi, Koraput District is stored in a 
large pond. Red mud consists of com- 
pounds of iron, aluminium, titanium and 
silica with compounds of iron predominal- 
ing. It can be converted lo building materials like bricks, roof tops 
etc. It is not known why such industries cannot be established at 
Damonjodi by the giant industrial complex, NALCO, itself. To 
belp in the sale of the product, construction of housing projects 
in and around Koraput District can be done with red mud roofs 
and bricks. Red mud can also be used for extraction of pig iron. 


Another solid waste, similar to red mud, consisting of almost 
totally ferric oxide is generated in large quantities in the Indian 
Rare Earth plant at Chatrapur, Ganjam District. It can be used as 
pigments. Paradeep phosphate Ltd. at Paradcep generates large 
amounts of calcium Sulphate as Gypsum which has a good 
potential for use in Salienated coastal lands. Phospho-gypsum 
can also be converted to complex slow release fertilisers like 
ammonium sulpbate-calcium carbonate using carbon dioxide 
and ammonia. Hence the Paradeep phosphates should consider 
the use of solid waste in this way. 


Lakhs of tonnes of Bagasse is produced from Sugar Industries as waste 


every year which can serve as a raw material for paper manufacture and 
also as cattle feed with addition of some minerals & vitamins. There are 


already a few paper mills in India which use bagasse partly or fully. 
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Land avallobliity for waste disposal ls becoming a blg problem. 
Hence, recycling ls essential. 
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SEWAGE FARMING 


Though sewage farming has been successfully practised else- 
where, in Orissa no systematic attempt has yel been made to 
gainfully exploit such useful resources. Afler making a compara- 
live assessmentof the merits and drawbacks and being convinced 
of the advantages, following is an attempl! to present a prelimi- 
nary account of the prospects of sewage farming in Orissa. 


1. Sewage farming is a pragmatic alternative for effective conser- 
vation and utilisation of water and control of environmental 
pollution instead of the costly conventional treatment and conse- 
quent wasteful disposal. 


2. In view of the and and semiarid nature of our soil, and 
prevailing tropical climatic conditions, utilization of sewage for 
irrigation may be very successful in Onssa. 


3. The affordable cost of the scheme is particularly significant 
when the financial position of our U.L.Bs are in a bad shape and 
there is tremendous pressure on their fiscal resources by many 
primary sectors who consider waste disposal to be secondary. 


ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY : FUTURE DIRECTIONS 


The study conducted by centre for Energy, Environment & 
Technology, a wing of Administrative staff college of India, 
Hyderabad and sponsored by Friedrich Elbert Foundation, Ger- 
many on “Corporate responses to Environment Policies” in 1986 
came out with lots of interesting findings. In view of the present 
situation, the following are some of the important recommenda- 
tions for future action made by this study and otbers. 

1. Restructuring of Pollution Control Board: 

Board now to be strengthened to cover monitoring, analytical and 


technical aspects. This should be a broad based one and provide 
technical information as well as disseminate information. 

2. Promoting Common Treatment Facilities: 

Where there is a concentration of industries as in Talcher, Angul, 
Rourkela, Choudwar, Rayagarh, Brajarajnagar, Bclpabar, Ganjam 
and so on, common treatment facilities can be promoted through 
Government's efforts. Goverment may provide a loan or a 
subsidy, atleast to the old units who find it difficult to comply with 
the standards. 

SEPARATE COURTS & CENTRALISED MONITORING 
There is a strong need to have separate courts for dealing with 
environmental offenses, 45 corporate bodies favour this. Existing 
legal procedures are very time consuming. 


A SEPARATE ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION FUND 


A revolving fund can be created for setting up environmental 
protection systems.. Finance seeins to be the major bottle-neck 
which hampers tbe settimg up of effluent control environmental 
protection systems. A fund which can be used by individual units 
and for joint treatment is most critically imperative. 
INSTITUTIONALIZING POLLUTERS PAY PRINCIPLE 
The following are the major steps necessary for institutionalizing 
the polluters pay principle as one of the major economic instru- 
ments. 
1. At thc technology evaluation stage, incorporating environ- 
mental damage from the technology. 
2. Strict evaluation of production technology alternatives at the 
production licensing stage by government. 


INDUSTRIAL POLLUTION 


Bhubaneswar city alone dischesges a huge quantity of sewerage 
water which con be used for irrigation. 


3. Pollution or emission discharge tax based on specific 
discharge from a proccess for a product. 


4. Lesser investment allowance on production technologies 
which have greater impact on environment. 


5. R&D support to low pollution technologies, waste recycling 
techniques. 


. Charges on wastes disposed in the environment. 
. Compensation on environmental damages and accidents. 


. Higher insurance rates for hazardous or polluting industries. 


© ୦୦ ଏ 


. EIA bas to be made statutory for all projects, and investments 
forsafeguarding the environment has to be incorporated in the 
project proposal. 


10. Making Environmental audit statutory for industries. 


CITIZEN’S PRESSURE GROUPS 


A counter balancing force is necessary if government has to 
change the present objective of maximizing economic growth at 
minimum investment. The objective has to be changed to maxi- 
mizing economic growth with minimum environmenta! damage. 
In other words, unless development agencics are forced to make 
investments forenvironmental protection the present system will 
continue. In every major project a part of the investment has to tw 
earmarked for environmental protection, This is not likely to 
occur unless there is a pressure for such a step from the gove m- 
ment or conservation groups or the planning Commission. In a 
developing country like India when there is a scarcity of capital 
neither the Goverment nor the planning Commission will be 
able to make allocations or insist on investment for environmen- 
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tal protection. The most effective counter balancing mechanism 
is through a strong conservation lobby or citizen environment 
groups which can make sure that sufficient investment is made 
for environmental protection in new projects and also no major 
action is continued in the case of old projects, if there is severe 
environmental damage. Institutionalizing the participation of 
conservation groups in siting, EIA, and other environmental 
decision making forums is to be evolved. Trade Unions also need 
to be educated to participate in such actions. In Talcher-Angul 
area a citizen's actionis taking place against industrial pollution. 
A massive awareness campaign and peoples move ment bas been 
very successful in building up pressure on industrial and mining 
bodies and pollution control authorities to enforce the rights of 
people and other statutory provisions laid down in the Indian 
Constitution. 


CITIZENS ACTION AGAINST INDUSTRIAL 
POLLUTION 


The process of rapid industrialization over the last 3 decades has 
catapulted the Angul-Talcher coal belt to the dubious status of an 
“environmental bot spot”. The once idyllic rural area has now 
become one of the 14 most polluted industrial zones in India, and 
has been identified as a “problem area” by the Central Pollution 
Control Board. The spectre is all the more daunting due tothe fact 
that industnialization in this area is still at a take off stage. 


Dhenkanal Action Group (DAG) a federation of Voluntary 
Organisations taking the support of CPSW, OES and OVHA, all 
Bhubaneswar based NGOs worked out a programme on the issue 
of Industrial Pollution. As planned DAG organised a workshop 
at Angul to chalk out the strategy to fight the scourge of pollution 
in February, 1992. Then, the campaign called “Awareness Rais- 
ing on Pollution Related Issues in Anug} and Dhenkanal Dis- 
tricts” was launched on 1st July, 1992. 


11 these efforts to raise the level of awareness of the local people 
and unite them on the issue have led to sporadic and localised 
people's movements. The fishing community, the worst victimof 
water pollution, had reconciled itself to penury after the failure of 
their 1986 movement during which they had gheraoed the 
collector. But DAG has infused new life and hope among these 
poor people who have Jost their sole occupation. They have 
already met thrice at Gunudei, Damol and Santhapada villages to 
decide their future course of action. 


The most prominent and successful among all such micro-Jevel 
movements is the one by the woman of Mangalpur, a village along 
tbe Brabmani coast. For the last 8 to 10 years the village was 
reeling under acute drinking water crisis as its only source of 
water - river Brahmani - was severely polluted. Due to hard 
underground rock, it was also not possible on the part of the 
villagers to dig or bore a well. Left with no other option, they were 
forced to depend on the polluted source and use the water by 
digging small holes, locally called ‘Chuas’, along the bank. On 
the 10th of May last year the women of the village, the prime 
victims of the water fetching ordeal, blocked the N.H.42 for about 
7 hours to press their demand for safe drinking water. The 
rastaroko was withdrawn following a written assurance from the 


Additional District Magistrate to bring the District Collector to 
the village within 2 days as the latter was not available onthat day. 
As assured, the collector visited the village the day following and 
promised of a tube well. Immediately followed the exercise to 
install a tubewell. It may be mentioned bere that the women’s 
struggle lo obtain potable water received attention of the national 
press in a major way. The enthusiastic women bave now formed 
an organisation of their own - Mahila Jagarana Gana 
Sammukshya. 


The project arca bas also witnessed other micro-level movements 
to press the demand for potable water. In May 1993, the agitated 
people of Kolba blocked the private road of Nalco for three 
consecutive days. Nalco authorities immediately organised the 
supply of potable water to the village everyday. The promise was 
to continue the supply till the advent of monsoon. But much beforc 
of the monsoon, the relief supply of water was withdrawn forcing 
the people to resort to another rastaroko in March 1994. Simi- 
larly, the villagers of Telsinghi, situated near TSTPP(NTPC) 
power plant, organised a one-day rastaroko to press their demand 
for potable water in May 1993. 


Water crisis is the single largest problem of the area as the two 
major water sources, Nandira and brahmani are polluted beyond 
redemption and ground water has depleted due to extensive 
mining operations. Besides, other surface water bodies have also 
become polluted due to heavy suspended particulate matter in the 
atmosphere of the area. 


Another major problem of the area is Fluoride pollution, most 
supposedly caused by the smelter plant of NALCO. Inhabitants 
of 45 villages around and close to the smelter plant including 
Gadarkbai, Kulad, Tulasipal and Badibahal organised a huge 
rally and submitted memorandum to the district collector request- 
ing him to protect them and their cattle population from the 
scourge of Fluoride. 


Land acquisition for industries and open cast mines has affected 
lots of people of the area. In most case of land acquisition, people ’s 
rightful claims have been denied. Following the awareness 
campaign, people are launching protest movements. People of 
Dereng, who are likely to lose their land to create space for 
TSTPP(NTPC) blocked the road to construction site in February 
last. In another incident, the villagers of Kukudanga who bave 
lost their land to the NALCO ash pond, blocked the captive 
railway line of the NALCO. Villagers of Jambudabhali, Danara, 
Lachhmanpur, Padmabatipur, Balunga, Sanajorada, Badajoroda 
who were served with notice 10/12 years back to vacate tbe 
villages to make way foe open cast mincs, paralysed operations 
in mines of the area including Bharatpur for days. In all these 
cases, the demand was rightful rehabilitation and compensation. 


To join and strengthen the people ’s movement several issue based 
micro-level organisations have been formed like Zilla Paribesha 
Surakshya Samiti of Banarpal, Paribesha Surakshya Vahini of 
Talcher, etc. The Angul experience has convinced others that 
cooperation and coordination among NGOs is the sine qua non 
of successful environmental awareness promotion. 
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Tribats In Forests are like fish in Water. 


TRIBAL PEOPLE 


Original inhabitants of the land, the tribal people have largely stayed outside the mainstream of global society 
& market economy. Their history & culture, implies a way of life, in balance with nature & their environment. 


Today, they stand displaced from their homelands. Deprived of sustenance and livelihood, by urbanisation, 
industrialisation and developmental projects, tribal culture and the very way of life of 200 million tribals of the 
world is at stake. 


Of the 62 million tribals and 426 ethnic communities in India, Orissa is home to 7 million tribalss constituting 
62 different ethnic communities. They are more often than not labelled as minorities because in comparission 
with the total population of the State they constitute only 22%. However, their population, in the hilly and 
inaccesible forest areas ("tribal districts") manages from 60% to 80%. Tribal underdevelopment and 
exploitation of natural resources has led to the demands for autonomy among the Jharkhandis and the tribals 
inhabitating Dandakaranya. 
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The irony is, while civilised man relentlessly exploits natural 
resources, sometimes evenunderthe cloak of Government concem 
for environmental protection, and sanctuanies, these very tribals, 
stand accused of degrading their environment. Under the garb of 
protection, their very existence, as a distinct and different, 
politically independent, economically self-sufficient and culturally 
rich people, is threatened. 


Commonly considered as “primitive” and “backward”, tribals 
have developed ways of life in balance with their natural 
environment, through an intimate understanding of their 
environment! and a long history of adaptation to tbe constraints 
& possibilities that it imposes or offers. This adaptation is 
expressed in theircomplex bodies of formal and informal lore and 
in their social, political and conceptual system that regulate their 
daily lives. Today, there is a growing realisation amongst the 
environmentalists and social activists that the issue of 
environmental protectionis inextricably linked to the struggle for 
survival and self determination of these ethnic minorities. Hence, 
these two issues can”! be separately dealt witb. 


As the upward trend of development, is not only linked inextricably 
with the question of environment protection, but also with the 
very survival of the tribal peoplc, it is necessary to take a closer 
Took at them and to study their life and culture, in relation to the 
issues of development and environmental protection, 


TRIBESS OF ORISSA 


The tribes of Orissa are classified into six-types, considering their 
traditional practices. Hunting, Collecting and Gathering type 
tribes, of Orissa arc Mankardia, Mankidi, Birhor and Kharia, 
who mainly live in the forests of Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar and 
Sundergarh, and exclusively depend on forest resources for their 
livelibood. They live 
in tiny temporary 
huts insmall isolated 
bands or groups. 
Theirentire life-style 
revolves around the 
forest eco-system. 


The lone pastors! and 
cattle - herder tnbe, 
“Koya” of Orissa 
inhabits Malkangini 
dv srt ets 
Rehabilitation of 
Bangladesh 
Refugees in tbeir 
land has created a 
survival problem for 
them. 


Mahali and Kol- 
lohara tribes are 
Artisan groups 
practising crafts like 
baskeiry and black- 
smithy respectively 
for their 


neighbouring tribes to eke-out their livelibood. Both the tribes are 
confronted with problems like scarcity of raw materials and 
competition with the market forces. 


Shifting cultivating tribes are many in Orissa. Kondha, Saura, 
Koya, Paraja, Didayi, Dharus and Bondo of Southern Orissa and 
Juanga and Bhuiyan of Northern Orissa are engaged in this 
practice known as “Podu” and supplement tbeir income by food 
gathering, bunting and forest produce collection. Saura, Kondha 
and Gadaba tribes construct terraces in bill areas to conserve soil 
and water through stone and boulder packing. 


Settled cultivation is practised by a number of large tribes such as 
Santal, Munda, Ho, Bhumji, Oraon, Gond, Kondhba, Mirdha , 
Savar etc. Tribal agriculture is characterised by uneconomic and 
unproductive land holdings, land alienation, lack of imigation 
facilities, indebtedness and lack of credit facilities. Tribals are not 
given patta and their land rights are yet to be recognised. To 
supplement income, they collect minor forest produce and go for 
wage eaming. Also, seasonal migration is found among these 
tribesto other places inside and outsidc the state for wage carning. 


Working in mines, industrial and urban areas is considered to be 
most beneficial to the tribals. But, several studies have established 
that mining and industrial activities in tribal areas have caused 
several environmental, social and economic problems. Tribals 
are displaced and their resources are depleted. Districts like 
Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Sundergarh and Sambalpur which are 
mined and industnalised are thickly populated by tribals like 
Santals, Munda, Ho, Oraon, Kisan, Gond etc. They have become 
the victims of this development process.In Koraput district,a 
number of mines,industries & big dams have caused serious 
havoc to the tribal population. They are uprooted from their 
traditiona} occupations, & homelands. 


Tribals have a ditferent relationship with nature. 
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Table - 1: Major Tribes & Areas of Habitation 


Name of the Total Population Main Places/Districtss 

Tribe (1981 Census) or habitation 

Bathudi 147967 Panchbapir (Karanjia) & Kaptipada subdivisions of Mayurbbhanj Champus & KJR Sadar 
sub- divisions of KJR, Nilagiri subdivisions of Balasore. 

Bhottada 247709 Nowarangapur Sub-division of Koraput, Koksara & Jayapatna P.S. of Kalahandi dist. 
Bhuyan 207792 Bansapal block (KJR) & adjoining areas of Bonai & Pallabara sub-division. 
Bhumia 75221 Nowarangapur sub-division 

Bbumij 157614 Mayurbbanj, Sundergarb, Keonjhar & Balasore 

Bhunjia 9075 Bolangir & Sambalpur 

Binjbal 98631 Keonjbar & Sundargarh 

Binjbia 8042 Kalahandi & Sundargarh & TANDA 

Dal 18165 Belpara, Kbhaparkhol & Kantabhanji of Bolangir & Nawaparae sub-division of Kalabandi 
Gadaba 56913 Koraput, Nowarangapur, Malkangiri 

Gond 602749 Sundargarh, Sambalpur, Bolangir & Part of Kalahandi. 

Ho 44497 Mayurbhanj 

Holva 8881 Koraput & Kalabandi 

Jatapu 18457 Koraput & Ganjam 

Juang 30875 Juangpirh in Keonjhar & Dhenkanal 

Khbharia 144174 Simulipat hills of Mayurbhbanj dist. 

Khond/Kondha 989342 Phulbani, Koraput, Ganjam areas 

Kisan 227990 Sundergarh, Sambalpur, Kalahandi 

Kolba 326520 Bihar-Orissa mining areas-Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar and Sundergarh. 
Koli 4700 Ganjam 

Kondadora 17435 Ganjam 

Kora 5821 Koraput 

Korua 986 Sambalpur & Dhenkanal 

Kotia 19135 Mathili P.S. of Koraput, Kalabhandi, & Phulbani 

Koya 87261 Principal tribe of malkangiri & Koraput 

Kulhs 1498 Patnagarh & Saintala in Bolangir and Padmapur in Sambalpur 
Lodha 5088 Morada & Saliapada of Sadar sub-division of Mayurbhanj 

Mabhbali 11768 Mayurbhanj & Sundargarh 

Mirdhas 28176 Bolangir & Sambalpur 

Munda 338937 Mayurbhanj, Sundergarh 

Omanatya 19464 North of Jeypore & Nowrangpur of Koraput 

Oron 215336 Sundargarh & Sambalpur 

Parenga 9621 Koraput 

Paraja 267183 Koraput 

Pentia 7909 Koraput, Mayurbbhanj & Keonjbar 

Santal 5300776 Mayurbhanj, Balasore & Keonjhar 

Saora 370061 Ganjam and Koraput 

Shabar 329207 Ganjam and Koraput 

Saunti 67871 


Unspecified 42389 Cr I NE PE 
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THE KONDH LAND 


The Kondhs, or the Kui, as they call themselves, are the largest tribal 
group of Orissa, numbering over one million. They inhabit most of 
Phulbani District and continue eastward into Ganjam, Westward, they 
spread into Kalahandi and Bolangir districts also north eastward into 
Dhenkanal. Southward#400,000 Kui speaking Kondhs occupy the 
northern half of Koraput district, mainly in Gunupur, Rayagada and 
Koraput sub-divisions. Thus the Kondhs extend between approximately 
19°00’ and 20°35’ north, by 83°00’ and 84°45’ east. They prefer the 
region to be called the Kui Dina (Kui Country), while nineteenth century 
British romanticists referred to the area as “Kondisthan”. More recently 
some indian writers have called it "Kondhland” 


The one and a half million Kui-Kuvi speaking people have grown 
together from groups on the plains who retreated first from Dravidian 
and then from Aryan invaders at different times since 4,000 B.C. By 
migrating from the coastal plains or the fertile Mahanadi valley or the 
north west into the inhospitable hill tracts, these early groups were able 
10 preserve their own identity in preference to a subservient role or 
absorption into the invaders’ culture. It seems probable that the Kondhs 
have thus grown together over the centuries whenever small 
heterogeneous groups came up to dwell near larger groups. Gradually, 
inter-communication has been established by the evolution of their 
Dravidian Kuilanguage with differences inlocal dialects. This hasbeen 
accompanied by considerable sharing of beliefs and practices, and the 
increasing importance of the Meriah human sacrifice that bound them 
together as a people. 


Maliah Kondhs are a majority among the Kondh sub-groups. They live 
in villages throughout Phulbani District and west Ganjam District. Their 
Kui language is Dravidian and is spoken with only slight regional 
vanations. 


Kutia Kondhs dwetl in remote hills in the extreme south-west of 
Phulbani District. They occupy six out of seven panchayats of 
Tumudibandh Block and parts of Kotagarh block. One very steep fair 
weather roadclimbs . 

the Kutia hills from 
Tumudibandh to the 
Orissa government 
post at Belghar, then 
continues westward 
and descends to 
Ambadola on the 
Vijayanagram-Raipur 
railway. 

The Kuvi villages 
spread widely over the 
hills and valleys of 
north Koraput district. 
Kuvi, their mother 


contains a few Telugu 
words, being alongside 
the State of Andhra 
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of the Niyamgiri Range of north-west Koraput District and over the 
border into Kalahandi. They work entirely on the steep stopes for their 
livelihood. The Niyamgiri Range provides a wealth of perennial springs 
and streams which greatly enrich Dongria cultivation. The proposed 
Mining Project in the Niyamgiri Hills is posing a serious threat to the 
lives and culture of the Dongria Kondhs. Kondh land has been 
encroachedtodayand exploited. The percentage of non-tribal population 
hasincreased considerably in their areas,while regulations do not help 
protect them. 


THE TRIBAL - HARILJAN CONFLICT 


Social unrest, killings, political activities and efforts for peace keeping 
are taking place in Phulbani (only in some parts) since January, 1994. 
This has drawn the attention of all sections of society and is considered 
to be a socio-political issue, unlike other religious communal riots. The 
common people think that the tribals are really exploited and the 
Harijans have their own share in it. However, the real tribal issues and 
the nature of Adivasi - Hanijan relationships existing time immemorial is 
hardly analysed or highlighted in Media. The land, the forest, the water, 
the agricultural produces and all other resources of the tribals and 
harijans who depend on them everyday for their survival are explorted 
and degraded not definitely by the harijans. Sometimes, the harijans 
become instruments of exploitation because of their survival reasons 
and some social tensions existed between the two communities. 


Changes in socio-cultural life and political participation of these 
communities have caused such tensions. Harijans have not become 
rich over the years, rather their socio-economic life is much worse. So 
many legislations and efforts by Government could not prevent tribal 
exploitation and marginalisation process. Hence, that should be the 
issue, rather than creating a divide among the two communities who live 
together and help each other traditionally. Itis every body's responsibility 
is nobody's jargon. 

Kondhs are the single largest tribal community of Orissa. Tribals 
have a great cultural heritage and values which respect nature. 
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THE SAURAS : POPULATION AND HISTORY 


The Sauras are a branch of the principal Munda-speaking tribes, Munda being 
an important branch of Austro-Asiatic famiy of languages. They are found 
primarily in Orissa. One notoes that nearly 29.27 per cent of the Sauras ae in 
the Ganjam Agency areas (which indudes the Gumma Valley) and 16.10 per 
cent n the Koraput hills where the Sogeda valley is situated. Gumma and 
Sogeda are n fact, the main areas of Saura concentration. 


We find meron of the Sauras in the ancient Hindu Soriptures, including the 
Mahabharata and the Katha-San-sagara. Their description in the Ramayana 
gives them respect where both Sabari (the tribal woman who offered berries lo 
Rama) and Guha (a Saora chief) were the well-wishers of Rama and merited his 
blessings. Ramdas (1925:41) even identifies the Sauras, who are also refered 
to as Lanjia (long tailed) Sauras es the Vanaras (monkeys) who helped Rama 
invade and vanquish Lanka. 


The Sauras figure prominently in popular Oriya mythology relating to Jagannath 
of Puri who reportedly dwelt in a remote forest and was worshiped by a Saura 
fowler. A brahman called Vidyapat, who reached the Saora settlement in order 
tp win the confidence of Vishwabasy, mamned his daughter and reached the 
sacred spot where the deity resided. After much worship, Vishnu revealed 
himsetf in King Indradyumna's dream in the form of a floating log. As per the 
mythology Jagannath (Vishnu) ordained that the descendants of Vishwabhasu 
will serve in the temple, the half-saora descendants of Vidyapati were to cook 
in the temple cook-house and his pure brahman descendants were to be the 
temple pnests. This explains the ‘legitimate’ residence of several Sauras at the 
Puri temple complex today. 

wo distinct sections ofthe Sayras have emerged over the past{ew generations 

the Plains Sauras and the hill Sauras. Though not defined by the area of 


TRIBALS & NATURE 


The tribals’ way of life, is one with their natural environment, 
since they share with it a deep relationship of interdependence. 
Far from being destroyers of the environment, their devotion is 
explicitly seen in their religion, art and culture. 

The Tnbal people of Orissa worship nature and believe that 
nature is to be kept satisfied if it is to provides all their needs. The 
Sun, tbe earth, hills, rivers, streams, rain, forests, trees etc., are 
objects of common worship. Mosttribes believe that the “sun god” 
isthe creator and master of the universe and call it by many names. 
The Juangs and Bhuyans call'it “Dharam 

Devata”, the Kolba and Santals “Sing 
Bonga”. Other tribes worship other deities 
from nature as the creators of the universe. 
The worships of the earth is common. 
Called the “Basumala” by sanlals, Bhuyans 
and Juangs” “Dharani” by Kondhbs: 
“Basuki” Thakurani” by Kolha (Munda), 
the worship of the Earth Goddess acquires 
special significance, since every cultivation 
is started by rituals of worship, for a good 
harvest. 

Food forthe tribals consists of roots, leaves, 
flowers and fruits, which they get from the 
forests. They, therefore, not only worship 
the forests, but revel inreligious ceremonies 
and festivals connected with it. Bhinjals 
and Parajas call their forest god “ Danger | 


Devala”, Bondas,*Uga and” Remngbori”, 
Kolha (Mundas) “Bura Bonga”, Khonds 


residence, these categories correspond broadly to the 'Sudda'’ (pure) Saora and 
the hill Sauras (variously referred to as Langia and Patara Sauras), today. 
The Lanjia Sauras, or perhaps certain sections of them, were earlier referred to 
also as the Patara (leaf) Sauras because of their tradition of wearing leaves. 
Studies conducted as late as the 1940s described the hill Sauras as leaf-clad 
({Roy1927:148). Upto 1886, the Sauras of the Ganjam hills were reported to be 
wearing only leaves (Ewin 1955.16). In the 1950s, Etwin found the Sauras of 
some of the remoter hills of Ganjam and Koraput to be wearing hand woven 
clothes below ther waist but not much ese above. 


Thehill Sauras are found in the Eastern Ghathill ranges which vary from a height 
of 3000 to 4000 feet. The best representatrves of this secton of the tribe are 
found in the Gumma and Sogeda valleys of Ganjam and Koraput districts 
respectively. 


Ecology and Culture : An examination of the Saora tradition shows the 
methods through which a balance in aultural ecology was maintained. The 
Saora aulture was defined by the ecological conditions — religion, socal 
activites and the very way of life were closely related to ecology — and this 
same set of beliefs, values and modes of behaviour ensured the protection of 
the natural resource that give therm meaning. Hence ft may be said that a 
situation of ‘constructive dependence’ existed in the traditional Saora community, 
as was the case with most tnbal communities (Femandes, Menon & Viegas 
1988:170). Evidences of this are found in the various myths, taboos, rules and 
regulations that form the Saora cutture. Many trees were protected through 
religious befefs, there were taboos against others, while many were not cut 
merely due to their economic and medicinal value. 


“Laipenu” and so on. Considering nature as theircreator, sustainer 
and provider, the tribals have imbibed a deep love for nature, that 
is primeval and instinctive, 
The months of March-April and May-June provide occasions for 
festivities as fruits and flowers are harvested. Bhottadas and 
Koyas celebrate the first eating of mangoes after offering them to 
dcities inthe ‘Chaita-parab’ and ‘Bijja Podu’ festivals respectively. 
Tribais worship nature and thelr festivals as well as religious 


activities are connected to land and forest fertility and harvests. 
- The Bhunjla tribals In the Sunabeda plateau of Nuapada district. 


Pix . CPSW Documentation Centre. 
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Binjbals and Sanlals observe the first eating of Mahua flowers 
during the Makulbbaja Parab and ‘Baba Parab’. Sal, Neem, & 
Assan trees are considered sacred, "“Zahira” by both Santals and 
Kolha’s (Munda’s), because their village deities (called “‘Jahera 
Era” and “Gosani Era”) dwell in it. Rivers, streams & hills are 
alsothe objects of tribal worship. Bondo's call their stream deities 
“Kapur Chuan” & “Doliang” and Khonds“Gungipenu”. The bill 
deity is variously called “ Buru Borga” by the Santals, " Vinding” 
by the Bondas and “Bhina Penu™” by the Khonds. 

Communal Hunting and Drinking : Communal hunting and 
drinking forms an integral part of tribal culture. Most of the 
tribals go on an annual communal hunt after the “Chaita Parab” 
in the month of March-Apnil, or Baishaka-Jeystha (April-May). 
This begins after a ritual of worship, which begets a strict 
adherence to rules and norms during bunting. During this time 
even a hunt council (of the Santals) meets for 3-4 days, to decide 
intra village as well as inter-village disputes, where punishment 
evento the extent of Bitlaha (excommunication) can be rendered. 


What follows after hunting is a time of joy, of song, dance, 
drinking and merrymaking. Santals, Parajas, Koyas, Bhuyans, 
Siauras and others kecp to this practice, eventhough deforestation 
has made it a very limit¢d enterprise. Hunting for them is not a 
matter of killing big game for fun, or for monetary benefits, it is 
a significant ritual, that has an inbuilt sense of limitations, of rules 
and regulations. 

Drinking alcobol is no taboo among these cthnic tribes. Salap 
(palm wine), Tadi (Juice from Khajuri Trec)m, Mabuli (of Mahua 
flower), Handia (Ricc Beer), Millet liquor ctc., are consumed in 
large quantilies by the tribals, after a bard days work. Trees are 
never cut by them, instead apart from individual ownership 
rights, some trees are communally owned, from which the whole 
community drinks. The drink is not only healthy, il also provides 
recreation and respite from a hard days work. However, with 
deforestation and displacement, the tribals have been forced to 
consume country liquor, as well as the health hazards, that it 
brings along. 


TRIBAL PEOPLE 
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Tribal dependence on forests is symbiotic. As Prof. Radhamoban 
rightly points out, “The relation between the tribals and forests is 
like that of fish and water”. Forests are not only one of the major 
sources of their subsistence, but are also significantly related to 
their religion and mythology. The Konds of Ganjam claim 
descent froma woman, whose body parts are supposed tobe made 
of “Bel” fruit, “satal wood” and ‘Kawals’ mushrooms (Elwin 
1954). Tribals of Kalahandi believe, that theirancestors survived, 
by drinking the juice of the ‘Salap’ tree, after a catastrophe and 
therefore rivers are sacred (Fernandes, Menon, Wiegs. 1984). 
Above all the universat tribal concept of ‘Vana Debta’,the forest 
as a god, to be appeased, ensures the renewal of the species, while 
working as a self-imposed law against the destruction of 
forests.(ibid.) 

It is not surprising to sce that most of the forests are intribal areas 
or vice-versa. The reason is obvious. The forests provide the 
tribals with a wide variety of produce, that caters to their need for 
food, shelter and even material, that helps them eke out their 
livelibood. 

Table - 2 : Districts with Tribal & Forest Concentration 

Sl. Name of Total Forest cover Tribal Population 

No. District (in Sq.Km) 1991 (1991 census) 


O01. Balasore 371 197992 
02. Phulbani 5,957 322408 
03. Bolangir 1,098 316797 
04. Cuttack 1,059 182188 
05. Dhenkanal 3,666 232519 
06. Ganjam 4,698 127347 
07. Kalabandi 2,766 495425 
08. Keonjhar 3,730 595184 
09. Koraput 7,314 1636079 
10. Mayurbbanj 4,062 1090626 
11. Puri 2,327 100872 
12. Sambalpur 6,174 740323 
13. Sundargarb 4,013 798481 

TOTAL 47,205 6836241 
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DEFORESTATION AND IMPOVERISHMENT 


Food & Nutrition : 
Collecton of forest 
produce and hunting 
bas become very 
difficult, changing 
food babits 
considerably. 
Tubers, fruits 
mushrooms, green 
vegetables, bamboo 
shoots, roots, flowers 
etc., peculiarto forest 
areas, arc no-longer 
available. Hard 
pressed to meet their 
needs for food from 
forests, the tnibals 
have become more 


dependent on the AUCUE . 
purchase of pulses, pd 
cereals and a 17 4 
vegetables, fromthe 4 
local markets (bats). 


The changes have + 
not only altered the tribals food babits but the very ethos of tnbal 
life and culture. Communal hunting and drinking and numerous 
other satisfying social nites have slowly disappeared along with 
the forests. 


Astudy on Tribal Economy and its dependence upon minor forest 
produce and agro-forestry system in six major tribal intensive 
districts of Onissa conducted by the Centre for Development, 
Studies, is revealing. It reports that the seclusion of forest life is 
nc more visible and that the ecological interdependence of the 
tribals and the forest Pix : Ghanl Zaman for CPSW. 
is being gradually 
eroded. Most of the 
olderones amongtbe 
tribal villagers, feel 
as if they are being 
outsted perforce from 
their own homes. 


People in 138 out of 
the tolal number of 
152 villages in Six- 
tribal intensive || 
district of Orissa 
surveyed, opine, that 
forest areas are 
receding from the 
villages. Barren 
landscapes and 
denuded hills, arc a 
c o m mo nn 
phenomenon, which 
Jeave tribal villages 
forestless. Heavily 
reliant on forests for 


Jacktrult, mango. orange, leaves roots, tubers and so on were 
plertily available from forests and were thek man food hems. 


their daily food forthemselves, as well as their cattle, the tnbals 
now bave to go large distances to reach forests. Thatching grass 
and fodder do not exist in many forest areas, making animal 
rearing and building houses a difficult proposition. Even the 
collection of firewood has become a drudgery, with the result, 
that many are buying firewood. 


Table - 3 : Extent of Reduction in Collection of Forest Produces 


Districts with  Firewood,Twigs, Fruits,Tubers Hunting,Honey, 
Maximum Tribal Smallwood leaves Vegetables etc Animal Bones 
Population (dry and green Hides Feathers. 


67% 70% 73% 
KORAPUT 79% 73% 98% 
KALAHANDI 75% 93% 91% 
SOUTHERN DIST. 75% 75% 89% 
SUNDARGARH 72% ୨90% 91% 
KEONJHAR 63% 90% 96% 
MAYURBHAN}] 61% 65% 80% 
NORTHERN DIST. 65% 80% 86% 
ALL SIX DISTS. 771% 89% 

। A tu 

DEVELOPMENT STUDIES, BBSR. 


The limitations of forests, have also brought indefinite ecological 
changes, which affect the tribals. They have themselves felt the 
reduction of soil fertility and loss of humus from the Jand. With 
the lack of modern methods and know how, the tribals are left 
with barren lands, without the means to reconstruct the natural 
resources and increase food production. 


The very self-sufficient economy of the tribal is undermined. 
As outsiders entered the vicinity of the tribal area in the post- 
Independence period, they sold their foods to the tribals at 
exorbitant prices, now that their food collection from forests 
had stopped. Incapable of bargaining fora better price for their 


own commodities, has left the tribals economy virtually 
bankrupl. 
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NTFP COLLECTED BY TRIBALS 


Food and Beverage Mangoes, Jacktrutt Kendu, Tamarind, edible roots 
and tubers, green leaves, Mahya, datepalm, 
Salapjuice and wild animal and rodents. 
Cashew nuts, Sal, Neem, Mahua, Karanjia, Kusum, 
char and others. 
Anantamool, cherefta, dhunku, patal garuda, gala 
pipal, ramdantan, bhuin nima, shekoy, dhakt flower, 
arrow root, honey, wild Orium, nux vomica. 
Brushwood and other woods. 

Broom grass, tatch grass, Sabai grass. 

Small tmber, tatchgrass, creepers and 

bamboos. 


Oil Seeds 


Medicinal Herbs 


Fuel Wood 

Grass 

House Building 
and Agricultural 
Matenal 
Household/Cottage 
Industnes 


Sialdi leaves, arrowroot, karanja seeds, 


green bark, tamarind seeds, sabai grass, broom 
grass, tassar coooons, honey wax and bamboo. 


Produce of Economic 
Importance Soap nut, honey and wax, seins tassar cocoons, 
mahua flowers, shikakay, kurhila, neem, nageswa, 
sal seeds, simul cotton, genduli gum, lac, chars 


seeds, aswand, assk and sisali bark. 

Sialifiber, simul cotton, jungle jute, Kharma creepers, 
swan creepers. 

Myrobalans lechanojob, fentena, bark, sumanibark, 
sialibark, kakala bark, datari bark. 

Kendu leaves, Sal leaves, sail leaves. 

Road metals mormum, chips, limestone, boulders 
rough stones, ballogh, laterite stones, sand stones 
building stone ghooting time, sand chys, earth. 
Ths crucial and contingent relationship of the tribals, has however, been ib a 
very great extent, disturbed. Deforestation of forests due to the explortabon of 
its resources for commercial purposes, has undone the very environment of 
tribal life, amounting to, to use Prof. Radhamohan's analogy, “the removal of 


Fibers and Fossils 
Tan & Dye Stuff 


Leaves 
Minor Minerals 


Migration Trends Among Tribals : Mining and Industnalisation, 
Natural resource exploitation, impoverishment, socio-economic 
and cultural transformation among the Santhals and Mundas 
began in the early 19th Century. Correspondingly, the Santhals 
and Mundas are known to have begun 
migrating to the Assam tea gardens in the 
1840s. Evidently, they were among the first 
recruits to the tea gardens. Historical records 
also show that the Santhals were among the 
founders (labourers) of the TISCO (Tata 
Industrial Steel Company) plant in 
Jamshedpur, Bibar, in the first decade of 
the 20th Century. By the 1930s the Santhbals 
of the adjoining Mayurbbanj district of 
Orissa, are known to have become regular 
migrants to the Assam ica gardens 
(Mukberjec : 92-93). From all accounts, 
migration has now becoine a way of life 
among thesc tnibes. 


The other major reasons for migration, 
besides the inducement techniques used by | lm 
the contractors, were the natural disasters p= 
that struck often. For instance frequent! 
famincs were responsible in 1896, 1921 . » 
and the migration increased from 19,407 in 
1917-18 to 222,753 in 17i8-19. 
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Tribals comprise a bulk of the tea garden labour even today. Most 
of these have settled in the gardens or surrounding areas. 


From Orissa, the inilial recruitment was primarily from the 
Mayurbbhanj and surrounding distnicts of the Bihar border, 
inbabited by Santhals and Mundas. 1943 saw a sudden opening 
up of new areas for recruitment. Tbe total recruitment had 
dropped from 47,408 in 1934 to 13,329 in 1942 from Orissa. 1943 
saw a sudden increase of recruits from Orissa from 3,458 in 1942 
to 13,917 in 1943. Among the new areas opened up in this year, 
the Parlakbemundi sub-division and tbe nearby district of 
Snkakulamin Andhra Pradesh were important ones. Saoras were 
residing in these areas, and though initially only the Hinduised 
plain land inhabitants of Srikakulam district in Andhra Pradesh 
Joined the flow, this gradually spread to encompass Gumma, 
probably in the late 1950s, or early 1960s. The hill Saoras of 
Gumma were well known for their hardwork & capacity to 
survive under adverse conditions. Besides this, Christianity, 
functioned as a motivaling factor. Christianity connected its 
acceptors to the outside world and worked as a source of exposure 
to that world, thus providing the incentive for migration. 


Housing Problem : Similarly, the forest dwellers have been 
traditionally ‘dependent on forests for building their houses, for 
their agricultural implements, furniture, ropes, mats, charpoy 
and otber daily needs. Most of their houses are made of mud and 
bave tbatched roofs and supporting poles and shafts, all of which 
tbey got [rom the forest, For a house which is constructed once in 
alifetime, the tribal uses an average of 22 bamboos and 0.11 cubic 
meters (cu.m) of timber. Their fumiture consists of 3 or 4 
charpoys, and a stool (ORG 1982:63). According to one estimate, 
their house, agricultural implements and fumiture together 
consume around 1 cu.m of timber. In comparison, an urban 
middle class family owning a two bedroom house, consumes 
approximately 3 cu.m of timber (Fernandes, Menon and Viegas 
1988:153-154). 


Tribal Medicine : A study of the Zoological Survey of India 
(Joseph 1988) conducted in Madhya Pradesh and Orisss showed 
that the Inbals used 156 applications of mammals and their 
products, 32 of birds, 30 of reptiles, 10 of fish etc. The use of blood 
and meat of pigeons is widespread in Orissa for tbe treatment of 
paralysis. Derivaties of bear, bat, tiger, wild boar, cow's urine, 


Tribal houses are of distinct style and depend completely on forests 
{or construction materlals. 
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goat's liver. hen’s eggs. honey, snake fat. Mesh of carthworms, 
hones of clepbants cic. are used for vanous diseases. While the 
exact “scientific” value of these medicines is nol known, the 
above researchers report a large numberof cureseffected by them. 
Another study conducted in Bibar, Orissa and West Bengal 
identified more than 120 herbal medicines. Out of around 1,0 
persons treated, tbe medicines were successful inaboul $50cascs, 
Yet another study in Orissa and Madhya Pradesh (Fernandes, 
Menon and Viegas 1988:155-157) identificd about 40 trees and 
more than SO herbs used for medicinal purposes in these areas. 


This is obviously a lower estimate because il is not always casy to 
get secrets out of {bese traditional communities. Most plants 
known till now are accessible to the tribals and include ordinary 
trees found everyday such as Gooseberry, Ashoka, Banyan, Bela, 
Guava, Jamun, Kendu, Kusum, Mango, Neem, Sal etc. Among 
these many like Neem and Tulsi arc known all over India and not 
merely to the tribals. 


Grazing Rights : In Onssa, the Forest Enquiry Committee 
estimated that a cow requires 4 acres of grazing and a buffalo 6 
acres. Since studies (ORG 1982 :99) have indicated that these 
animals consume an average of 11 to 15 kg of foddcr per day and 
a sheep or goat consumes three kilos, one can sce that the tribals 
depend ontke forest not merely for what they get from wild plants 
but even to grow other plants and crops. Thus their dependence 
on the forest for their very survival is total. Though limited 
grazing & self-regulation is desirable for ecological balance, the 
tribal need should be recognised. 


In 1960-61 cashewnut plantation was undertaken by the soil 
Conservation Department of Orissa on Jand, some of which was 
used by the tribals for grazing thcir cattle or collecting dry shrubs 
for use as fuelwood or even for cultivation. The tribals who 
resented this attitude damaged casbewnut plants on eight billocks 
(Gov of India 1961-62). More than two decades after the report 
of the Commissioner cashew plantations were started not very far 
from this area and the plants were once again damaged by the 
tribals intbe same manner. Of much greater importance is the fact 
that traditionally it bas been an integrated system that cnsured a 
balanced diet for the people, renewal of soil nulricnts and 
integration of agriculture and animal husbandry. Wherever good 
forest cover exists, tbe health of aminals is found to be of better 
standard. Inaddition to deforestation mono 
culture plantetjons, especiallyof Eucalyptus 
is creating a fodder crisis in tribal areas. 


FOREST BASED ARTISINAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Though deforestation has led to a reduction 4 
in the availability, as well as in collection 
of NTFP’s, a ray of hope still exists. Many 
a iribal artisan bave not given in to the 
force, of de-foresiation and forcst laws. ® 
They have strived to live off thcir skill and 
craftsmanship. 


In Mayurbhanj district, units of small scale 
industries are manufacturing plates and 
cups of Sal leaves. Basket making is a 
bousebold industry in Phulbani district. In 
Koraput district tbe Khadi and Village 
Industries Board (O.K.V J.B), has initiated 
cottage industries, based on forest products. 


Tribals extract oil from Mabus, Castor, Neem and AlJasi sceds. 
For a change, thc tnbals of Nawarangpur manufacture fancy 
objects like chains, bangles, and frey whisk lac. Lacquer coated 
hoxes with beautiful art works are made. Lac processing, apart 
{rom brooms from broom grass and mat weaving out of mal seeds, 
arc houschold industries in Kalabandi district. 


The Bhuyans of Kconjbar arc skilled in making mats and brooms 
and ropes. While the women weave the mats and bind broomsticks 
from datcpalm trces, the men fashion the Sabai grass, into strong 
ropes. The manufacture of cups and plates outof Sal leaves, is now 
in vogue among many tribal fanulies. 


The Kondha, Domas, Turis in Sundergarh arc skilled in mat 
weaving and basket making of Bamboo and Palm leaves. The 
Kbariars of Mayurbhanj are not only expert in preparing * patra’ 
from tubes, but also ¢ xpert bee wax and honcy collections. These 
cconamic aclivities also presented tbe beautiful tribal arts and 
craft skills and culture. Now, all these traditional resources are 
badly affected. 


TRIBAL EXPLOITATION 
COLLECTION 


Kenduleaf : Kendu Icaf is one of the main NTFP items on which 
lakhs of tribals depend. Nationalised in the year 1973, the Kendu 
lcaf trade has become the monopoly of the Forest Department, 
which was entrusted with its collection and processing, while the 
OFDC dealt with its marketing. Lucrative as it is, revenue from 
Kendu leaf has increased over the years from Rs.3.51 crores in 
1973 10 Rs. 124.72 crorcs (cstimated) in 199()-1991., 


IN NTFP 


Nationalisation of Kendu leaf however, did not casc tribal 
exploitation. It got fimly entrenched, under the iron hand of 
government laws and policies. 


Astudy by Mr. K.C.Chandra Shckaran revealed, that in 1979 the 
purchase price of Kendu leaf was Rs.SO/per quintal while its 
selling price was Rs.350 per quintal,feiching a 200% profit as 
Royalty tothe Government. Even as late as 1985-87, (he purchase 
price for 12 leaves (enougb for the manufacture of one beedi) 
remained unchanged at Rs.O.2 paisa, whereas the average selling 
Tribals are experts in lac works are found in Nowrangapur. However, 

the tees producing this Is gradually varnishing. A workshop at 


WIDA, Semiliguda, the master trainer ls imparting training to other | 
triba! womer 
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price per quintal bad risen from Rs.972.61 in 1985 to Rs. 1052.33 
in 1986 to Rs. 1028.20 in 1987. Though the purchase price has 
now been revised to Rs.O0.10 for 20 leaves from Rs.O0.03 for 14 
lesves and Rs.5SO0 per quintal from Rs.200 per quintal, this is 
much less than the prices in other states. 


Itisclearthat the Orissa government, along with the Corporation, 
makes buge profits while the tribals remainexploited. Kendu leaf 
is sold at a fat price to other states and countries. The demands of 
the tribals for a purchase pricc of the onc paisa per leaf and cven 
for minimum wages for different types of workers have fallen on 
deaf cars. What is morc pathetic, is that the government and the 
Corporation also did not take note of the recommendations of the 
Hon'ble chief Justice Jugal Kishore Mobantby and Hon'ble 
Justice Debapnya Mahapatra of the Orissa High Court, who 
underlined 7 demands to be met by the government. Mcanwhilc 
the cause of the tribal, languishes. 


With deforestation cutting off their food supply and the authority 
of governmental machinery, their livelihood, the tribal lives a 
hand to mouth existence. 


Mohua Flower : Thc nationalization of Mohua flowers, is 
another instance of government encroachment and exploitation 
of tribals. The benefits of nationalisation did not reach the tribals. 
Though the government increased the purchase price to Rs.3/per 
kg. il was never sincerely implemented. This apart, tbe payment 
was not quickly done. In May 1991 it was reported: that the 
Sundargarh TDCCS owed Rs. 1 crore in payments to the tribals, 
for several months. This was not an isolated incident. 


In December 1991 the collectors in Keonjbar district were to 
receive Rs.12 lakhs from the Telkoi range, 6 lakbs from Ghatgaon 
range and 2 lakhs, 5S lakhs and 4 lakhs from Deogarb, Champua 
and Sardar Rangcs respectively. Left penniless and in pitiable 
circumstance the collectors have had to sell their materials at 
Rs.1.00 to Rs.1.50) per kg. to the traders. Sometimes their 
collection went waste, because of the lack of purchasers. 


Whilc the Bibar government pays Rs.S/to Rs.7 per kg., the Orissa 
government failed to ensure the payment of even Rs.3/- per kg. 


Tribals work hard to collect and process the forest produces, but 
the price they get as only wage earners is very nominal. 
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The fallout of this, was the denationalization of the Mohua flower 
trade in Decmber 1991. Following this govemment reintroduced 
“out stilled" liquorin Sambalpur, Bolangir, Kalabandi & Boudh- 
sub-division of Phulbani district. However it is doubtful, whether 
this measure will ensure an end (o tribal exploitation 


TABLE - 4 : NTFP RATES IN AND OUTSIDE ORISSA 
(Prices pald in Rs per kg.) In 1990 


ITEMS INSIDE ORISSA OUTSIDE ORISSA 
KUSUM SEED 2.00 4.50 

KACHADA SEED 5.00 8.50 

KARANJA SEED 2.00 4.00 

CHAR SEED 5.00 10.00 


With all fairness it should be noted that the Orissa government 
made an altempt to eliminate exploitation by middlemen and 
ensure a fair price for the NTFP's sold by the tribals. Though the 
TDCC, established in 1972-73, was looking after the marketing 
of the NTFP (except for Kendu leaves), in December 1990, a 
majordecision was taken to hand over the procurement, processing 
and marketing (oil only) of 29 NTFP'sto tbe Utkal forest Products 
limited (UFPL) established in Sambalpur district. It was also 
decided that no lease would be allowed to any small or medium 
scale industry and everyone would have to purvey to their needs 
from the UFPL. Yet this provided no salvation to the tribals. The 
rates per Kilogram did not drastically change and in comparison 
witb the purchase price of other states this was merely a balf- 
beated response to the tribal problem. 


Sal Trees & Seed :; Sal trees arc a major house construction 
material, while its seed is put to many economic and medicinal 
uses. Nationalised since 1983, the seed by itself isa major revenue 
fetching item. Though heavily dependent on climatic conditions, 
its production was to the order of 37.844 Mts. in 1972-73, 14.338 
Mis. in 1974-75 and 31.365 Mts. in 1976-77. This decreased to 
9376 Mts. in 1988-89, went to all time high of 41.586 Mts. in 89- 
90 and then fell to 10.550 Mits.in 1990-91. The reason is clearly 
deforestation, which comes with changed climatic conditions, 
decreasing the potentiality of the production of seeds. The 
collection of Sal raisin amounted to 213 quintals in 1988-89, 
while Sal leaves of the order of 26.551 quintals were collected in 
1985-86, and 28,633 quintals in 1988-89. 
This of course reflects the soope of activities, 
these products could generate. 


To alleviate the misery of the tnbals the 
TRIFED in this regard made a gesture of 
offering to purchase Sal seeds at Rs. 1900 
per Mt if the FD would correspondingly 
offer Rs. 12000 Mts. for the produce. That 
was in 1988. Againin 1990 it came up with 
the offer of Rs. 2000/Mts. if the 
corresponding price of purchase by the 
TDCC would Rs 1500/Mt. This kind gesture 
did actually offer the tribals some relief on 
the rates, but on the whole without s change 
in forest policy, the tribals would always be 
at the losing end. Perhaps the only wise 
decision that the government bas taken 
with regard to deforestation, is tbat it banned 
the felling of trees in the forest areas of 
Kalabandi, Phulbani, and Bolangir, with 
effect from Ist October, 1988 and later 
extended it to ibe whole state. 
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FOREST RIGHTS OF TRIBALS 


The drive towards better forest management 
and development bad led the then British 
Government and later the National and 
State Governments to enact stringent laws 
and policies, with regard to forests, thereby 
gradually enbancing and monopolizing 
their power over it. Far from recognizing 
the relationship of the tribals to the forests, 
these laws squarely blamed the tribals for 
its degradation. Morcover instcad of 
legalizing existing rights and privileges of 
tbe tribals and forest dwellers over the oS 
forests, the laws deprived them of it. The - 
legal position of the forests, however, 
remained fluid till the promulgation of - 
Indian forest (Onssa Amendment) Act, 
1954, and finally the Onssa Forest Act, p= 

1972. Tribals who enjoyed vast rights and 

privileges overthe forests, were now limited 

in their use of it. 


After independence, the forests of Orissa were governed by the 
Indian forest Act, 1972, except in the districts of Ganjam and 
Koraput and the Balliguda and G. Udayagin taluk of Phulbani 
district, where the Madras Forest Act, 1862 was in force. Classes 
of forests constituted under these Acts, were of two types, the 
Reserved and the Unre served that spread over four forest divisions 
namely, Angul, Puri, Sambalpur and Ganjam. 


In the Angul, Pun and Sambalpur divisions forests were further 
classified, as ‘A’ and ‘B’, till the Orissa forest Act, 1972, was 
formulated. While in the ‘A’ class forests of Puri and Sambalpur 
no privileges were accorded, the forest dwellers, in the Angul 
division, were allowed to graze their cattle freely, collect fuelwood 
and minor forest produce, bamboo and other material were made 
available at concessional rates to the tenants and artisans. The 
rights and privileges in the ‘B’ class forests were a little less 
stringent. Tenants were supplied witb their requirements of 
limber, fuelwood and bamboo at concessional rates. 


Apart from this, the landless, the scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes and even professional artisans, were allowed certain rights 
and privileges in all classes of forests. The Landless were allowed 
to remove bamboo and other such material for sale to eke out their 
livelibood. The S.C s and S.T.’s were given several special 
concessions, considering the fact that they were economically 
backward, winie the basket makers, Kamars (blacksmiths). 
Kumbbars (potters) were allowed to procure their requirement of 
forest produce, on the payment of an annual lax. People having 
homesteads, also had the privilege of using the forest, by paying 
fees at the rate of Rs.o.25 to 0.50 per house. 


Timber Felling & Logging : This is the most lucrative as well 
as the mos! damaging of all trades. While it fetches huge profits 
in terms of its commercial value, it also causes irreplaceable 
changes inthe environment, not only directly affecting the tribals 
and their regjon, but indirectly the whole of the state. The sole 
property of the State, timber from the forests of Orissa are sold by 
the forest department. The Orissa Forest Development 
Corporation, whose major activity is timbertrading, notonly sells 
timber to the paperindustries, sawmills, manufacture of furnitures 
and structural wooden goods, but also leases out certain portions 


A bamboo board Industry Is run by Gram Vikas at Mohuda, Ganjam. 
Supply of bamboo to s fow thousands of bamboo artisans who are 
depending on this for employment Is becoming a problem, as the 
paper industries are loased out the bamboo forests. 
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of the forests, to various industries. For examplc, the Mangalam 
Timber Products, bas a lease of over 90 sq.kms. in the Rayagarh 
forest Division. Straw Products Ltd, which was the only paper 
industry relying on the forest department for supply of wood, bad 
a lease of 30 sq.kms. in 1989-90. 


Of the various types of timber, Sal is (he most commonly used. It 
accounts for 60% of timber felling annually, while ‘Asan’ and 
‘piasal” followed with 13% and 4% respectively. In 1982-83 the 
timber exploited was 3.29 lakh cms. but in 1987-88 il was 5.35 
lakh cms leading to a rapid increase in deforestation. 


Bamboo Nationalisation : Bamboo Nationalisation was another 
blow to the tribal economy. Used as a basic raw material for 
various artisan activities and as a construction material in all rural 
households, its nationalization in 1988, has madec it the exclusive 
monopoly of the statc. Extracted and sold by the F.D.C., its major 
consumers are the four major paper industries of the state 
(226,934 million tonnes in 1986-87). 


Though in theory, the corporation by way of policy, supplies 
bamboo totribal artisans and tenants, this policy is observed more 
on paper.The most disconcerting fact, is that while the paper 
industries greedily swallow bamboo plantations, using unscientific 
metbods of cutting, the bamboo reserves of the state are slowly 


depleting at a fast pace with no attention to the replacement of its 
stock. 


Forests are the lifelines of the tribals and ils destruction implies 
a direct threat to the very existence of these people. While to the 
industrial and commercial houses, forests are a source of abundant 
natural resources, that are to be exploited and consumed at a 
frenzied rate, the resultant consequence, are borne directly by the 
tribals and then all the people around it. While irresponsible and 
unscientific methods of timber and bamboo felling continues, the 
slate is busy filling ils coffers and trying to maximise its revenue. 
Neither have the forest laws and polices helped Providing no 
leeway tothe tribals, the laws & polices ensure, that the government 
has complete monopoly over the forests, with mere facesaving 
lip-service to tribal rights and privileges. The only possible 
panecea, is an alternative forest policy and that should soon be in 
the offing, if both the forest and the tribals are to survive. 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY PRACTICES IN TRIBAL AREAS 


The rearing of domestic animals is widely prevalent among 
tribals forits utilization valve. Goats, Bullocks, and Buffaloes arc 
common while cows are few in number in tribal villages. Each of 
them bave various uses. The goat is slaughtered for its meat on 
festival occasions and is even sold in case of contingencies like 
sickness, death etc. Bullocks are mainly used as draught power in 
agncultural practices, while cows are mostly kept their dung and 
offsprings. Cows being reared for milk is a rare case in (tribal 
villages. Buffaloes, mostly male ones, arc kept for being used as 
draught power and forils mcat. Morcover, buffaloes arc cherished 
by tribals because of its resale value. 


Feeding practices of these animals are simple Goats and cows arc 
allowed to graze under the care of one person, 
most oftenin the case of goats, a girl. Bullocks 
and Buffaloes are allowed to graze as well as 
being stall fed during the working season. 
They are also taken personal care of by owners 
since they provide the draught power in 
agricultural practices. The bealtb of the 
animals in tribals areas is relatively better 
when compared to that of the plains. However, 
common diseases like diarrhoea, stomach 
ache, foot and mouth discases arc prevalent in 
these areas and arc dealt with successfully by 
indigenous medicines and practices. For 
cxamplc in fracture cases a medicine is 
prepared by adding to an equal quantity of 
milk, the pastc of the roots of the “Saura” tree 
which is applied over the fractured arca and 
bandaged with bamboo sticks. For round worm 
and FMD, the roots of creeper “Gajapal” and 
the “Kala Bhalia” seed respectively are used. 


Entrustment 


Entrustment is common among tribals. A case study 
of Satagharia village, in Ganjam distnct reveals that 
Bullocks followed by goats, cows, and eventually 
butfaloes are the animals which are entrusted in order | 
of priority. The poverty of the tribals, the need for 
draught power and their surplus work power drives the 
tribals to entrustment of animals from the farmers of 
the plains. Thus the phenomenon of entrustment is 
relatively predominant in villages close to the plains. 


The farmers on the other hand readily entrust animals because they have 
surplus animals while having limited fodder resources. Moreover, they have 
the added advantage of getting trained animals after a certain period of time 
without any investment and without themselves having to face the difficulty 
ofmaintaining animals. Bullocks are entrusted out when just 2 yeas old under 
certain conditions to the tribal. It is mandatory on their partto feed the animal, 
train ft to plough, to take care ofits health and even sometimes to use them 
to plough the fields of the farmer. They are then tp be retumed after they 
become full-fledged young bullocks again under conditions which the tribal 
must futhill, In case of each animal the condition drffer. For instance, in case 
a goat is killed by whatever cause, its carcass must be produced before the 
farmer, ifnot, cash compensation should be met by the tnbal A benefit for the 
tribals is that the offsprings of goats are shared equally. For cows the 
condition is that the tribal may keep the dung but sell the milk for the farmer. 
He has to also take the cow to the field of the farmer atleast once for 30 days 
during the entrustment period. Otfsprings of the cow belong to owner. 
Economlcs of Entrustment : It is a naked fact that the farmer benefits $0 
much from entrustment that it amounts to exploitation of tribal labour. 


Table - 5: Farmers vs Tribal Benefit 
Value of Value of Farmers Feeding Labour Draught Profit of 


Bullock, Bullock n1993 cost cost power tribal 
entrusted mn 1993 project per year for without 
in 1991 30 about 


As.750 ARs.3,000 2,250 370 1,875 3020-600 600-370=230 


It is seen from the above table that the farmer makes a booming 
profit of Rs.2250 while, without accounting for the cost of labour 
the tribal manages to make Rs.230. If the labour cost is accounted 
for, the tribal makes a negative profit of Rs. 1645. Thus the farmer 
prospers at the cost of the exploitation of tribal labour. 

Animals In tribal areas depend on forests for their grazing access 


to grazing Is essential as livestock forms an important part in Tribe 
life, but this need to be reaulated and overuse be stooced 


Other Constraints 


Development activities become difficult in this area because the 
villages are small, scattered and in remate inaccessible areas. On the 
other hand, most of the tribals are facing (inancial constraints even lo 
buy a goat and provide necessary care. Another crucial factor responsible 
for this is the fear of wild animals as they live inside dense forest arc3s 
or close to forest areas. Marketing of any products including animals 
is mostly controlled by middlemen who belong to “Pana” by caste. 
Tribals are unable to think of an alternative marketing strategy which 
can save them from exploitation. Entrustment is not observed in tribal 
villages situated away from plains. The villages where the main activity 
is shifting cultivation goats are commonly seen. But since the village 
economy basically depends on collection of forest products hardly any 
livestock is kept. Usually all the species kept by tribals are indigenous 
ones like the Ganjam Goat. For grazing and browsing the goats 
are herded in the forest and entrustment cases are rare because of 
the long distance to the plains. 
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Pix 


ORISSA'S ENVIRONMENT 


Opportunities : Tribal areas have a great potential fordevelopment 
in Animal Husbandry because they offer better grazing grounds 
and have traditional knowledge & skills in rearing animals. 
Morcover keeping of ruminants and consumplion of beef by 
several household as well as the availability of service of the 
NGOs and the TTDA arc an added advantage to Animal 
Husbandry. As long as they use animals as draught power, animal 
busbandry bas to be kept alive in tribal areas. Simultancously the 
misconception regarding overgrazing and deforestation should 
be removed. The tribal should be given the freedomto regulate bis 
own activities and manage his livestock independently by 
recognition of his grazing rights in the forests. Only such a 
strategy can introduce development of AH in tribal regions. 


SHIFT CULTIVATION 


Shift cultivation has been practiced all over the world by many 
tribals, especially those of Africa, tropical Soutb and Central 
America and parts of Asia. India too bas shift cultivators in the 
North Eastern states, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, etc., where it is 
variously known ss Jhuns, Bewar, Podu, Kaman, Biringa or 
Dongar Chasa. 


In Orissa shift cultivation, or Podu chasa, as it is commonly 
known, is widely practised by numerous tribal groups. The 
Dongria Kbhonds cultivate it in the Niyamgin hills of Koraput 
district, the Jutia Khonds, Koyas, Gadeba, Paraja, Bonda, Ridayi, 
Perenga, and Langia Saora in Bissam Cuttack and Ganjam 
district. Significantly, the Khonds of Phulbani grow turmeric (a 
cash crop), through shift cultivation. In Keonjhar, the Juangs and 
Pann Bhuyans engage in what they call Taila and Biringa, 
Koman and Guda chasa respectively. The Pauri Bhuyans of Bonai 
sub-division of Sundargarb and the Khonds of Sambalpur, also 
practice shift cultivation. 


In Orissa, traditionally the tribals grew as many as 26 different 
varieties of pulses and cereals that matured during different 
months from October to March. Shifting cultivation, therefore, 
ensured the supply of adequate food for 5 to 6 months in a year 
till the minor forest produce (MFP) were available from March 
or Apnil (Fernandes and Menon 1987:68-70). 


Shift cultivation, like: the 
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involves the very identity of the ¢ 
tribals, as a scparate ethnic MP 
people. he 
Like the forests, shift cultivation 
does not merely provide and! ~~ 
satisfy the physical needs of the 
tribals, it bas also become a 
necessary and meaningful part 
of their life and culture. It is 
more than an agricultural 
practice, it is a ritual, inherited 
from generations of collective 
effort, that resists any change. 
Moreover, shift cultivation 
provides the tribal with 
employment throughout the 
year. 


This is furtber enhanced by the 


application of simple technologies, that are more relevant to their 
way of life, than the elaborate system of the division of labour,usce 
of hullocks, seeds and fertilizers which arc integral to plough 
farming, an enterprise no tribal can afford. Working as a family 
unit, cultivation becomes a happy and joyful event that engages 
all its members, irrespective of ape and sex. 


Table - 6 : Production from Bogodo & Settled agriculture 


System of production Average production Average arca 


( % of total) cultivated (acrea) 


1. Bogoda 174.89 3.89 
(47.41) 

2. Settled agriculture 193.98 1.09 
(52.59) 

Total (average) 368.87 4.00 


Settled agriculture provides 52.59 per cent of the total foodgrains 
that a family produces on an average. What is significant herc is 
that this production is from only 1.09 acres of land compared to 
only 174.89 kgs (47.41 per cent of the total) produced from 3.89 
acres of bogodo. Women being the main producers in Saora 
economy even today, bogodo continues to be the main economic 
feature of the community. Closely related to this is the fact that 
bogodo provides the traditional staple food which is based on 
variety : com, a variety of cereals, pulses, peas, etc. such traditions 
die hard. 


Thirdly, in a situation of struggle of survival, bogodo still 
contributes nearly half of the total foodgrains produced and hence 
cannot be dispensed with. Consequently, it has continved to be 
practiced with all its traditions. The smallness of landholding in 
settled agriculture (on an average a household in Minjiri hyeld 
0.60 acres of Jammi or larger plot and 0.49 acres of padara or 
uneven, partially cultivable homestead land) and its relative non- 
viability interms of vaniety renders settled agriculture secondary. 


‘Podu' cultivation is widely practiced In tribal areas and this is part 
of their culture. 


Pix : Manoj K. Pradhan 
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Table - 7 : Tribal Population engaged In Podu Cutlvation. 


TRIBAL PEOPLE 


Sl. Name of the Total Arca Sl. Name of the Total Area 
No. Dist/Block cultivated (in Hac) No. Dis/Block cultivated (in Hac) 
01. Bolangir (6 Blocks) 1795.40 08, Koraput 30,651.16 
02. Dhenkanal 5121.20 Potangi 2165.30 
Angul 1785.80 Nandapur 1091.20 
Athamalik 1775.40 Lamptapur 660.80 
Otber blocks 1560.00 Gobindapath 1030.80 
03. Ganjam 21,680.30 Kudumulugumma 2712.40 
Bhanjanagar 1276.60 Korukonda 878.00 
Jaganathbprasad 2854.00 Boipariguda 640.40 
Sanakbemundi 3068.00 Dasamantapur 768.80 
Paralakbemundi 794.60 Laxmipur 1557.40 
(R.Udayagini) Gunupur, Padmapur 
& Gudari 127.40 
Mobana 880.80 Chandrapur 446.00 
Paralakhemundi 692.40 Muniguda 2259.60 
Digapabhbandi 883.40 Bisam Cuttack 802.85 
Other Blocks 11,230.50 Kalyan-Singhpur 1788.00 
04. Kalabandi 5,861.40 Kashipur 664.60 
Madanapur Rampur 1404.40 Other Blocks 13057.61 
Langigarh 605.20 09. Sambalpur 41,781.00 
Thuamula Rampur 637.00 Govindpur 1730.62 
Kalamnpur 747.20 Kuchinda 3161.28 
Other blocks 2467.60 Deogarh 7605.40 
05. Keonjbar 40,408.00 Naktideuli 3796.44 
Champua 3088.20 Rairakbsla 1645.58 
Bainspal 8828.60 Jsmankira 8535.72 
Keonjbar 1013.00 Kalarbags 1526.84 
Kanjipani 18,682.80 Jujumura 2111.02 
Telkoi 5055.80 Sambalpur -lI 1404.40 
Harichandanpur 2999.00 Bhbatali 800.80 
Hatadihi 740.600 Other Blocks 9462.90 
06. Mayurbhanj 7,303.40 10. Sundergarh 8,190.74 
Kaptipada - | 1913.80 Rajgangapur 80.72 
Joshipur 1094.20 Panposh 237.44 
Bangiriposi 701.80 Gurundia 773.08 
Bangiriposi -1 398.60 Bonsi (West) 272.50 
Other Blocks 3195.00 Bona: 1224.80 
07. Phulbani 20,995.66 Koirs 
Kantamal! 1191.40 (Bonsai, East-II) 722.00 
Boudb 573.80 
Baliguda 1177.20 
Tumudibandba 814.68 
Kotagarb 880.98 
Daringibadi 591.60 
Raikia 909.54 All tota! Ares of cultivation in Orissa : 1,84,018.46 
G.Udayagir 439.94 
Tikabali 565,88 
Chaskapad 1786.34 
Nuagaon 1210.92 
Phulbani 683.60 
Harabhanga 796.58 SouncE : Directorate of Soil Conservation, 


Otber Blocks 445.50 Govt of Orissa Satclite Imaginary Interpretation 


Perhaps another reason is that bogodo produces two of the main 
marketable items : kandulo (peas) sold at Rs.4.60 per kg and 


turmeric at Rs. 1.65 per kg. 


Many of the individually owned trees were planted by ascendants 
upto 3 generations, indicating that perbaps growing of trees On for, 


one’s own land was a strategy related to reduction in forest cover 
or an expression of the persistence of tradition. However, many 
(20 households) also bad ‘ancestral’ trees on their bogodo land 


as mentioned earlier. It is relevant that some of the produce from 
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ORSSA'S ENVIRONMENT 


Phe : Ghani Zaman for CPSW. 


Ecological transformation expressed in the present context in 
terms of massive deforestation has changed the landscape of the 
Gumma valley. lt was said,even 25 years ago, that the forests were 
impenetrable and wild animals roamed freely in the valley. In 
1979 hardly .67 per cent of the land area of Gumma Block was 
forested (District Statistical Handbook 1978-79:27). Thick foresis 
no longerexist in the valley. The little greenery thatis, is provided 
primanly by the fast-growing bushes & weeds & the green fields. 


Ecological Degradation : In spite of its significance to tribal life 
and culture, shift cultivation bas its ill effects. Shortering of shift 
cycle, repeated cultivation, lack of organic manuring and top soi! 
erosion by water and wind results insevere ecological stress. It has 
proved to be ecologically unsuitable today because : 


1) lt causes erosion of top soil and degradation of the land with 
lack of deposit of soil, insufficient humus on hill slopes and loss 
of moisture, at the root of the plants. 


2) It causes climatic changes, in the areas of shift cultivation, 
rendering it warmer. 


3) Heavy silt loads choke minor irrigation projects, as is the case, 
with the decreasing water level at the Bhanjnagar Ghai and 
Soroda Ghai. 


4) Slash and burn method, result in deforestation, which in turn, 
increases the velocity of winds and hence causes top soil erosion, 
as is witnessed in Koraput district. 


5) Areas under shift cultivation, sometimes constitute the 
catchment area of rivers, such as Baitarani, Karo and Sulki of 
Keonjhar, Bonai and Redbakhbol high lands. Vansadhara, Kolab 
and Naragalli in Ganjam, Koraput ané Kalahandi highlands 
respectively. This causes flash floods on the one hand, drying up 
of perennial springs, as also a decreasing watertable. onthe other. 


6) Shift cultivation effects soil erosion at a higher rate in certain 
areas, due to the kind of soil formed there. Thus the red clay loamy 
soil of the Keonjbar-Bonai-Bamra region erodes at a lesser rate, 


Tribals have protected the fruit bearing trees and cultivating on 
degraded lands. 


ihan the friable 
soil from the 
Kbandalite rock 
of the regions of 
south Kalahandi, 
Balligudas and 
from Koraput to 
Bttargi. The 
granite gneiss of 
the bill slopes of 
Potjangi arc 
subject to heavy 
denudation. 
Morcover, its 
surface provides 
no anchorage to 
the soil, leading 
to the removal of 
protecting 
vegetation. It is 
not surprising 
therefore, that 
the entire stretch 
of land, from 
Koraput to Pottangs, has become inhospitable for recolonization 
by plants. 


CONTROL OF SHIFT CULTIVATION 


During the last four plans, efforts were made to divert the 
primitive tribes, from shift cultivation, by providing cultivable 
land, necessary inputs and residential accommodation. Under the 
auspices of the Soil Conservation Depariment, the Government 
of India started a programme of rational land use, on watershed 
basis. The programme was introduced on a pilot scale in selected 
catchment areas of Koraput district and then extended to other 
problem areas, like Phulbani, Koraput and Keonjhbar districts. Its 
main features were (a) provision of land to the tribal, who was 
willing to give up cultivation on bill slopes. (b) Plantation of cash 
crops (c) Introduction of conservation farming, to allow the 
tribals to attain a richer harvest from crop land and (d) utilisation 
of steep slopes for production of timber. 


THE LOOPHOLES : In reality, the projects never really took 
off. For example, in the Sileru/Machkund basin these projects 
were given low priority by the state and suffered considerable 
damage for want of maintenance. Secondly, though the projects 
provided employment to the tribals, they had little, or no willing, 
or voluntary participation. Thirdly, the longevity of a cash crop 
harvest, tested the patience of the people, who instead of waiting 
for the harvest, cut down the plants for easy and immediate gain. 


Moreover, the progaramme remained unknown to many tribals. 
There was no awareness among the tribals, of such a podu control 
programme launched by the government for their benefit. Again 
the promise of lands was a mere gesture, for even today, few 
tribals possess ‘pattas’. Finally, the tribals resistance to cash crop 
plantations, resulted in an unsuccessful and aborted attempt at 
implementing the programme. With the exception of the Grish 
Chandrapur colony at Sambalpur district established in 1939, by 
a dedicated British official Dr.H.F. Mooney, most of the colonics, 
did not yield the desired result. 
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Who destroys the forests ? 


TOWARDS ALTERNATIVES 


With podu control pyojects not showing the desired results, it 
became the task of the government, to plug loopholes, or suggest 
new alternatives, to shift cultivation. 


Recommendations of Official Task Force/ 
Committees : The Sub-committee on shift cultivation, set up 
under the chairmanship of Dr.N.Pattnaik, Director Tribal and 
Harijan Research cum Training Institute, Bhubaneswar, met for 
the first time from 18th to 20th may 1983. In its report thereafter, 
the committee argued that shift cultivation could be improved 
along modem and scientific lines. 


Tribals should be motivated to adopt improved practices for food 
production and for a better standard of living, without displacing 
them from their babitat. The committec cited tbe following 
factors, as those which would create favorable conditions for the 
modemizing of the slash and burn tillage system. 


(1) Zero tillage and plant residue mulches, 


(2) Mixed crops of high yielding varieties, which are disease and 
pest resistant. 


(3) Fertilizers to replenish nutrients. 


(4) Fallow cropping of legumes, with highly active nitrogen 
fixing pbizobis, to supply nitrogen to the soil and otber crops. 


(5) Contracts of acidity by means of ash or nulches of deep rooted 
species. In its second mceting in 1984, the task force strongly felt 
that there was no concerted effort in the past and that, in several 
cases, involvement of target groups was totally absent. Moreover, 
it pointed out, that the programme benefits did not conform to the 
direct needs of the people. Programmes like minor irmgation, 
water harvesting structures, promotion of farm productivity, 
attracted more tribals than the run-of-mill Podyu control projects. 


According to some of the participants, the role of government 
sponsored tribal development corporations, leaves much to be 
desired. lt would appear tbat the prices they pay to the tribals for 
primary produce are often too low in comparison to the general 
market. At the same time, their morfopoly allows no other 


TWIDAL PEOPLE 


purchaser into the trade leaving the tribals 
al a great loss. This discouraged the tribals 
to leave Podu and depend on Horticulture, 
or forest produce collection. 


The task force also estimated, that given 
the present number of shift cultivator 
families (put at 6.25 lakhs) and with the 
; | assumption tbat collateral efforts wouldn't 
allow this number to exceed, the total 
requirement of funds (at prices of that 
time) would be of the order of Rs. 1875 
crores. If this programme were planned for 
a period of 10 years. (say Seventh and 
Eight Five Year Plans), the annua! cost 
would be of the order of Rs. 187.5 crores, at 
current prices. It further supposed, that if 
3 programme could be developed to attract 
institutional finance through the formation 
of an autonomous agency, on the lines of 
the Tripura Rehabilitation Corporation, 
the investment of the government through equity funding, could 
come down to 1/Sth of this requirement, or Rs 37.5 crores per 
annum. This would surely take some time to develop into a 
feasible proposition. 

Half a century or more bas elapsed, since attempts have beén 
made to keep shift cultivation in check and lo wean tribals away 
from this method of food production. Yet these programmes and 

altematives have yielded little success and no viable solution has 
either emerged or been implemented. The problem still persist 

and botbers all concerned. Of course condemnation of shift 
cultivation is not a solution As Mr. Cbaturvedi says,”It is clear 
that the common phenomena of animosity of the tribal community 

towards the forest staff, bas ansen out of open condemnation of 
the practice of shift cultivation ss a sort of vandalism”. Shift 

cultivation, thus needs be dealt with great care and sincerity on 

part of the officials. Though failure has dogged the many 

constituted committees and task forces, cither because of no 

viable alternatives or because of non implementation of their 

recommendations, it is time that the problem be tackled head on, 

in a rational and scientific ways, as well as with committment to 

bring the impasse to an end. 


NATIVE GENIUS : THE GREAT ENGINEERING SKILL OF THE 
SAORAS 


Neat terraces, with water trickling down from the hi-tops to the plains, a 


Theterraces are built nghtup from the beds of the hill steams, extending many 
hundreds of feet from the depth of the valleys, to the hill slopes in some places, 
rising up to the hill tops. The flow of water from one emacs to the other, 


controlled by channels and waterways, which are on the ridges of the terraces. 
There is another way of facilitating fow of water, from higher terraces to the 
lowér ones. Two or three pits are dug at the lower sides of the upper terrace 
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OMSSA’S ENVIRONMENT 


FROM SHIFT CULTURE TO HORTICULTURE 


The government can derive some encouragement from little 
success in the dismal Podu control projects. Successful orange 
cultivation in the Parlakhemundi and Bissam Cuttack bills are 
thus to be trumpeted about. This bas reduced dependency of the 
Sauras and the Khonds on Podu. 


Groves of jack fruit trees, mango trees, and orchards of banana 
and citrus on the bill tracts of both North and South Orissa, are 
another feather in the government’s cap. Paddy grown in 
permanent terraced fields is used as cash crops to meet the 
expenses on clothes and omaments, and also to clear debts. 
Introduction of other types of cash crops such as fruits and income 
generating cottage industries, live cocoon rearing, leaf plate 
making and processing of forest produce available in the locality, 
is saving paddy from being sold and eventually, the millet eating 
habit is being replaced by rice. Wonder of wonders, shift culture 
is giving way to horticulture and to settled cultivation. 

At a place called Bhagabantrs, near Ganasika village, a water 
harvesting structure provides water throughout the year to 40 
acres of land under paddy cultivation by the Juangs. Nearby 105 
acres of degraded foothills have been planted with Sisal (agara 
sisalenac), under the National Watershed Management 
programme. Likewise 10 acres of Sabai Plantation (Eulateopsis 
binate) bas been taken up, in a place called Mundala. The years 
1991-92 saw another 150 acres brought under this programme. 
If that were not enough one could witness hundreds of Juang 
women at work, in pineapple plantations, stretching over an area 
of 350 acres, at Kuanr, a Bhuiyan village on the NH-6 and just 20 
kms. away from Keonjbar. Surely the programme for Podu 
control bas not been a total failure. 


HORTICULTURE AND AGRO FORESTRY 


An alternative that has been emphatically put forth by the 
working group of the Centre for Development Studies, 
Bhubaneswar, is Horticulture and Agro-forestry. Thisis perceived 
by them as an answer to the chaotic agriculture based subsistence 
economy of the tribals, and also as an alternative strategy, for 
ennchmentof the “Podu-ravaged”areas. The argument forwarded 
by the working group is, that since low fertility and denudation 
of soil in tribal areas, lack of financial resources and a negative 
attitude to the introduction of technology farming, restrains 
increased agricultural productivity, its alternatives could be, 
borticulture and agro-forestry. 

The factors, in their view, that support this alternative, is not only 
the availability of a wide variety of agro-climatic zones, conducive 
forthe plantation of numerous horticulture species in tribal areas, 
bat also the natural love of the tribals, for forests who with a little 
motivation, would willingly participate in horticulture plantations. 
The only obstacle perrceived, is perhaps the tribals attitude to the 
forest, as a gift of the forest goddess, to be enjoyed without any 
thought for its replenishment 


Of course, the working group argued, this attitude could be 
changed and willing participation evoked from the tribals, with 
government backing in terms of supply of planting materials, 
technology, financial support during the gestation period. The 
working group felt, that the aims of enriching the environment 
and involving the tribals in the development of their own 
economy, could be successfully achieved. 


DISTRICTWISESURVEY OF HORTICULTURE 
AND AGRO FORESTRY PROGRAMME 


The working group surveyed the tribal districts and noted the 
following. 

SAMBALPUR : It is in a state of neglect so far as borticultural 
developments are concerned. This is due to the dry conditions and 
lack of irrigation in tbe district. Possibilities of growing vegetables 
and fruits in the Bonai sub-divisions, along the Bonai river, are 
bright. Fruits like Mango, Papaya, Guavas etc could be grown, in 
the western part of the Sundargarhb sub-division 

KALAHANDI : Found to be ideally suited for plantation of 
Banana, Dalimba, Jackfruvit, Sapeta etc., in the Sardar and 
Dharampgarb sub-division. 

MAYURBHANY3: Horticultural activities are still at alow key, yet 
efforts could be taken to intensify the produce of mangoes, 
Jackfruit, guavas, Jammun etc., which already exist in large 
numbers. Cashewnut also could be grown. The Sardar, Udala and 
Karanjia subdivisions are ideal for horticultural development. 
KEONJHAR : Except some areas, the entire district is conducive 
to a wide vaneties of fruit trees, like Mango, Grapes, Lemon, 
Pomegranates etc. 

KORAPUT : The district is the flag bearer in all horticultural 
activities in the state. Kashipur, Bissam Cuttack, Similiguda, 
Muniguda and Laximipur block, have witnessed a blossoming of 
hurticultural activities though much remains to be done in 
Nawarangpur, Boriguma, Chandahandi and Kotpad blocks. Apart 
from traditional varieties, exotic ones like Peas, Apples, Peaches 
and Plums are also grown in this district. 

PHULBANI : Like Sundargarb, Phulbani is lagging bebind in 
burticultural development. No systematic programme bas been 
introduced in this district as yet. Yet the soil has been found to be 
conducive to a wide variety of fruit species. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WORKING 
GROUP 


1. Growing of citrus fruits in all areas. 


2. Growing of garden crops, like Bannana, Papaya, Guava, 
Custard apple and trees like Ber, Jammun, Aona, Tamarind, 
Mohua and Kendu, should be encouraged inside homesteads. 
3. Streams, embankments, watershed area irrigation project 
catchments etc., should be planted with suitable species. 

4. Scope for the plantation of tuber crops, like yarn, sweet patato, 
Tapioca and spices, like Ginger, Garlic, Turmeric, Cloves etc., 
should be explored and methodically put into practice. 

5. Plantation of fruits species should receive priority, while cash 
crop species should preferably be planted, in tribal beneficiary 
lands. 


6. Optimisation of production per unit of area, should be aimed 
at. 

7. Sufficient planting and grafting material should be made 
available and establishment of nurseries, horticulture research 
and canning centres in tribal areas, should be made mandatory. 
8. Post harvest care, preservation and ma rketing facilities should 
be given to the tribals and if necessary, training be imparted to 


them, to acquire the necessary skills, so that they can be 
independent. 


9. Last but not least, active participation of the tribal population 
must be brought about, to ensure the success of the programme. 
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TRIBAL LAND RIGHTS 


Tribal lahd rights, are almost a non-existent concept. The status 
of tribals, with regard to land rights, is clear from the fact, that in 
goverment records, the tribal is an “encroacher” of the land he 
has been occupying, through the ages. Whether be lives deep in 
the forest, or in inaccessible hilly regions, he has no Jega! right 
overthe placc. The apathy of the government and its laws towards 
this condition, is stupefying. 


The 1991 report of the Planning Commission on land holding 
systems in tribal areas, with a special reference to Orissa,, is 
revealing. It discovers the shocking state of affairs with regard to 
tribal land rights. The report records, that sometimes, not even 1 
percent of the land occupied by the tnibals is recorded in their 
favour. Moreover, it points to the fact that the laws do not 
recognize the communal boldings of the tribals. Thus the land 
that the tribals use to meet their basic needs of food, fodder and 
fuel, are on record, actually preserves of the State revenue and 
forest Department ! 


The report makes another significant revelation. The ‘value’ of 
land is perceived in terms of market economy. So often land that 
is basic to the survival of the tribals, is in the records designated 
as ‘wasteland’. Nafisa Goga D'Souza, in her review of this report 
(Social Action July-September 1991), focuses on the lacunae of 
the report and draws attention, “to irregularities committed in 
settlement and survey operations, which have resulted in the 
transfer of large tracts of land, customarily held by tribals, to a 
new breed of non-tnibal owners” (p.347). Such abusesin settlement, 
she notes, are a common phenomenon, given the collusion 
between the scttlement officials and non-tnbals, for mutual 
profit. Bribes, tampering of records, use of force and other 
methods are used to deprive the tribal of his land. This of course, 
is a gross violation of the Act which explicitly declare, that all 
land transfers from tribals to non-tribals are illega! and void, 
without the permission of the prescribed authority. 


ABORIGINALS ARE “ALIENS” IN THEIR OWN LAND 


The massive influx of coastal people-to the uplands took place 
greatly after the Bengal-Orissa famine of 1866-67 which took 
almost 1/4th of the lives of the coastal districts of Orissa. This 
movement increasingly went up after that and continued till the 
end of the Ist quarter of the 20th century. The non-tribals called 
Ghatidinha (i.e. crossers-of Ghats) were settled there under tbe 
auspices of the feudal rulers and British appointed agents for 
collection of land revenue and otbertaxes. During the pre and post 
independence era, development projects like Industries, Mines, 
Dams, etc. displaced millions of tribals while settling and the 
refugees inthe name of backward areas development programmes. 
Today, the aboriginals, the centuries old inhabitants are pushed 
further and further to the hill tops, and finally they are finding 
themselves as aliens in their own land. 


LAND TENURE SYSTEM IN TRIBAL AREAS 


The land tenure system differs from regjonto regionand sometimes 
from tribe to tribe. Among the Khonds of Koraput district, the 
system of rent collection was known as Mustajari. Groups of 
villages called muthas were leased out by the Zamindars to 
individuals, called the mustajais, who collected rent from the 
tenants, either in cash, as inthe Rayagada division, orin both cash 
and kind, as in the Koraput and Nawarangpur divisions. In 


TRIBAL PEOPLE 


Kalaband;i district, the Khonds used to claim that they were the 
real owners of the land. The wilder section or remote tribal 
Khonds, did not even pay land revenue. Yet most of them pay a 
nominal fee, for the area under shift cultivation. 


Dr. Pattnaik, Director, Tribal and Harijan Research-cum-Training 
Centre observes that even now land is owned jointly by people of 
each village, that constitute the mutha. Individual ownership of 
Jand is non-existent except in exceptional cases and that too, for 
sake of convenience of the community. Under no circumstances 
isan outsider allowed possessionof such land, owned communally. 
Even if land is leased to an outsider, or to a poorer relative on the 
basis of share cropping, he can eject the latter, whenever he (the 
primary owner) likes. As a symbol of his temporary ownersbip, 
the lease bolder of the land, is debarred from performing the rite 
of sacrifice to the earth goddess residing in the holding and also 
not allowed to participate in the annual worship of tbe earth 
goddess (Dhbarani Puja), that is observed by tbe whole village. 


In spite of such rigid communal ownership, there is however, the 
inalienable night of tbe individual, over his piece of land. Dr. 
Pattnaik notes, that as long as an individual was in possession of 
a swidden be continues to cultivate it till bis death after whichb, his 
son takes up the mantle. If the family bas no beir, then, the 
swidden pass on to the one who is in need of it. 


The co-ownership of land among the Lambu Lanjia Saorasiseven 
more efficient and self-sufficient. Both settled and terraced 
cultivators, the Lanjia Saoras barvest around sixteen different 
crops from their swidden. In 1980, a seminar organised by the 
Govt of Orissa and the Utkal University observed, tbat among tbe 
Lanjia Saoras, voluntary organisation of labour exchange to meet 
the exigencies of diversified cropping patterns, was a common 
tradition. Moreover, the proof of their well-knit social set-up was 
recalled from tbe fact that sharing of food was socially unacceptable, 
if any member of one’s lineage suffered. The group solidarity and 
social cohesion is further evident in the village ownership of land 
(called Garajang Andruku). Members of all lineages and even 
religious groups, bad claim to the ownership of land, under the 
Garajang Andruku system. 


According to G.Mabhapatra the social attitudes that go with such 
labour exchange are - 


Extended to the extent of the fact that when other members of his 
lineage are starving, storing of food is socially ostracised .. The 
social arrangements for property relations and its inheritance, in 
their society, put a strong brake against economic individualism. 
Alllanded property jointly owned are termed as matam (Mahapatra 
1983:7). 


Similar have been the findings concerning the Hill Khondas 
(Patnaik and Das Patnaik 1982) of Onssa. 


In respect of the Pauri Bhuinyas of Onissa, Patnaik et al. (1979) 
report that the village being the land owning unit, each Pauni 
village has a definite area demarcated by boundary lines from the 
time of the feudatory chief and the villagers are free to cut the 
forest & bunt within their ternitory. 


The land system of the Santal, numerically the largest tribe in 
eastern India, recognises the indivisible night of the founder 
father at the symbolic level by setting apart land for the sacred 
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bush where he is 
worshiped. The 
inter-village 
pargana 
(politico-social) 
systeminits turn 
1s a recognition 
of the unity of the 
tribe, rather than 
the primacy of the 
clan. 


Among the Mundas of Chotanagpur, each family made in the 
virgin forests its own clearance which came to be called batu, later 
on as Khuntikatti or the village of the family of the original 
settlers (Roy-1902). Hoffman observed that continuous settlements 
occupied by the same clanconstituted one Patti headed by a Manki 
who controlled all settlements (Jba-1964). While in the Munda 
area inter-village organisations, Patti is primarily based on 
kinship principles, its counterpart in the Oraon area, the Parhba is 
more clearly anaccommodatjon of kinship and territorial principles 
(Schwalbe 1983). The theoretical model of this duality can be 
derived from recent perceptive observations of Thapar (1984 
SLY); 


Erosion of Communal Ownership : A comparative study of the 
Record of Rights in the Orissa Survey and Settlement Rule of 
1962 and the Chotanagpur Tenancy Act of 1908 reveal lacunae 
in tbe former. The latter requires that the Record of Rights enter 
into records (1) the existence, nature and extentof the right of any 
person whether landlord or tenant to take forest produce from 
jungle or wasteland; (2) the right of any resident of the village to 
reclaim jung)e or wasteland or to convert land into Korkar. The 


Orissa Survey and Settlement Rules do not have any such 
provision. 


The Chotanagpur Tenancy Act is more sensitive to tribal needs 
than the Orissa Act in that it recognises the right of the local 
population to “goverment Khas Mabals and revenue free land 
not entered in any register”. In each case the question of 
proprietorship is traced historically though it leaves scope for 
political snd edministrative manipulation. Nevertheless the 
Tenancy Act is better than the Origsa Act. 


Survey metbods are another avenue of erosion of communal 
ownership. Plane table method which reduces operational costs 
is now adopted in survey. This method does not accurately 
measure land above 10 degree slopes and thus unsurveyed, they 


Hortoulure promotion by the World Bank Alded Projectin Daring bad! 
Block of Phuiban! District. 


are included in government Kbata as single entry. The outcome 
is catastrophic for the tribals. In the year 1961, land survey and 
settlement operations took place in Nyamgin bills for the first 
time. The total area surveyed inthe village was 2647.32 acres, out 
of which only 15.32 acres were fit to be declared as cultivable dry 
land and rest was charged for the same from 16 raiyats of the 
village. One acre of land was recorded as under grazing, 6.62 
acres under house-site, and only 54 cents were earmarked as 
common land used for the graveyard. The remaining 2625.53 
acres were recorded as uncultivable wasteland (Das Patnaik 
1980). More revealing pictures are available in respect of several 
other villages. Two are fumished bere. 


Table - 8 : Land division (acres) according to 1961 survey 


Block Village Toial Abadi area Bustee Number of 


Area (excluding Bustee site) site households 


Muniguds Ambodini 1157.62 9.39 0.63 25 
Bissam- Kambesi 936.13 2.50 2.86 65 
Cuttack 


In both the villages except for tbe abadi area, other lands were 
recorded as State-owned during tbe 1938-64 survey. On the other 
hand, field investigations show a different situation, Many of 
these plots bave ridges constructed (or water harvesting around 
them. Some of them were broughl under settled agriculture & 
fruit trees were planted on their ridges more than a generation 
ago. But because of their location beyond 10° gradient slope, all 
these lands were recorded as State-owned and the persons who 
had planted these trees worth more than Rs.40 lakbs, have no 
right on them according to the legal framework of the settlement. 
But in terms of Dongria Khond tradition, this seems to be 


tantamount to the forfeiture of the their established rights (Ray 
Burman 1985). 
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Table - 9: LAND HOLDING IN TRIBAL DISTRICTS* OF ORISSA 


Districts Total Land Total Landless % of Below 1-acre % of 
Families Holding in Acres % Families Families landless FamiliesFamilies Families 


PHULBANI (Blocks - 12) 


No.of ST 150315.8 (72.84) 51118 7622 14.91 11450 22.39 
sC 189575 (9.1) 18751 8279 44.15 6059 3231 
oc 7076.3 (17.98) 12469 7734 62.20 4744 38,04 
KORAPUT (Blocks - 41) 

No.of ST 7721433 (62.83) 239181 80204 33.53 31279 38.99 
SC 125613.1 (10.22) 57272 27528 48.06 6159 10.75 
oc 330969.0 (26.95) 104063 41442 39.82 10025 9.63 

GANJAM (Blocks - 7) 

No.of ST 50458.3 (59.25) 34763 11095 31.91 11013 31.68 
SC 4095.4 (4.81) 7397 4904 66.29 1233 16.66 
oC 30603.6 (36.94) 38869 9450 24.31 4271 10.98 
KEONJHAR (Blocks - 9) 

No.of ST 170874.4 (49.48) 64049 9906 15.46 15086 23.55 
ଏ ଭା 17568.0 (5.08) 9661 3367 24.50 2765 28.62 
oC 156886.9 (45.44) 38529 4654 12.07 5770 14.97 
MAYURBHAN (Blocks - 17) 

No.of ST 290606.8 (61.03) 11530 18749 16.26 31651 27.45 
St 14300.0 (3.00) 12760 4689 36.74 4615 36.16 
oc 171228.4 (35.97) 54835 6360 11.59 12857 23.44 
SUNDARGARH (Blocks - 13) 

No.of ST 277335.1 (64.03) 78004 12388 15,88 11230 1439 
ଏ ଭା 21439.6 (4.95) 12925 3902 30.18 3156 24.41 
OC 134311.4 (31.02) 35642 8587 24.09 4477 12.56 


* Only Triba! Sub-Plan blocks are added together when tribal population is more than 50% 

SOURCES : Tribal Bench Mark Survey, 1978-79 by THRTT, Bhubaneswar. 

The pattern of land holding is presented in Table - 9. This shows that gradually more and more people are becoming landless and 
marginal. No systematic study has been done recently. 

FACTORS CAUSING LAND ALIENATION Tribals have already lost their land and mainly work as wage labourers now. 


The causes of and the processes involved in 
the alienation of tribal land graphically 
point out the disequilibrium in the power 
balance that operates between the socially, 
economically and politically powerful 
landlords and the powerless tribals. The 
depletion of forest restriction of settled 
cultivation and the low yield rate and 
unproductliveness of slope lands has put 
the tribals in a very disadvantageous 
position. Thus be is forced to indebtedness 
and distress sale which account for 36.9% 
and 31% of land alienation respectively. 
This is followed by encroachment by 
outsiders and then by development projects 
which account for 18% and 14.1% of land 
alienation respectively, reports the study 
conducted by Indian Institute of Social 
Sciences New Delhi. 


Pix : Manoj K Pradhan. 
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In terms of the extent of loss of land, 40.72 per cent (or 247.24 
acresof 607.12 acres lost) isdue to indebtedness & land mortgage. 
Encroachment comes next with a total loss of 140.15 acres or 
23.08 per cent. Developmental infrastructure & personal sale arc 
responsible for 17.43 and 15.20 per cent respectively, while the 
remaining 3.56 per cent is due to other reasons such as floods, 
change or niver course, etc. 


Tribal Indebtedness : Indcbtcdness has become a chronic 
feature of the rural economic scene. According to NSS indebtedness 
is as high as 52.3 per cent among tbe agricultural labour 
house bolds and 50.46 percentamong the rural labour households. 
Among the Scheduled tribes it is 37.57 and 37.25 per cent 
respectively. In Orissa the corresponding figures forthe agricultural 
and rural labour households are 40.67 and 49.99 per cent 
respectively and among the Scheduled Tribes 28.24 respectively 
(NSS 1985:13-15). 


The extent of control exercised by the non-tribal in the areca may 
be assessed from the source and the terms of credit. The sources 
can be classified into two categories, viz. official and non-official, 
the former comprising the commercial banks, the Land 
Development Bank (LDB) and the Co-operative Societies, and 
the latter consisting of money lenders, landlords, liquor vendors, 
petty businessmen etc. The proportion of loans taken from the 
unofficial sources is higher, that is 52.7 per cent, than that taken 
from the official sources, which is 47.3 per cent. It is significant 
to note that of the unofficial sources, the landlord turned moncy 
lender accounts for 16.9 per cent, the liquor vendor 15.4 and the 
money lender and petty businessmen 8.9 and 8.5 per cent cach. 


The creditors devise ingenious ways of “Trapping” tbe debtor, 
either by lending him the money directly or by “selling” liquor or 
groceries on credit. The debtor bas no say whatsoeverinthe entire 
deal. The terms and conditions are dictated by the creditor and 
this is facilitated by the inability of the tribals to read and wnite 
and by their lack of a sense of the monetary economy. 


Green Selling : Food scarcity, cash need and poverty makes the 
tribals dependent on money lenders, Sabukars and Traders. 
Whatever we may say, our interventions are yet to make any 
qualitative impact inthis context. The tribals have to borrow a few 
hundreds of rupees at tbe time of scarcity i.c. month of June, July 
and August and then make a lump sum valuation of the rich crop 
fields without even making an assessment of harvest. In case of 
Turmeric, Ginger, Til or other such productions in Phulbani or 
Koraput, thilଖpractice is quite common. The tribal is too loyal and 
faithful to his savior. The agencies such as LAMPS, AMCS and 
National Agencies like NAFED, TRIFED etc. set up to prevent 
exploitation and provide fair price to the tribals have to go a long 
way before they make any impact ontbhis front. Such exploitation 
can easily be prevented and improvement in the economic 
standard of the tribals can increase if the policy and programmes 
of Government! are sincerely implementated. 


Encroachment Forced by Indebtedness : The phenomenon of 
encroachment of tribal land and encroachment by tribals is a very 
distinct one. The Kerandimals is one glaring instance of this. 
Situated onthe outskirts of Berhampur town, a majorcommercial 
centre of Orissa, this region, which was originally inhabited only 
by tribals, became easily acoessible to the local business community 
that is dominated by the immigrant Telugus. These businessmen 
invaded the tribal areas of the Kerandimals mostly as timber 


merchants, resorted to indiscriminate deforestation and 
encroached practically unopposed and unchallenged, on the 
fertile lands of the tribals which they bad been cullivating 
undisturbed for centuries. The tribals who treasured the privacy 
of the forests and preferred to be left alone, abandoned their lands 
and moved further into the forest. Gradually, the outsiders, 
locally known as Sundies, began replacing tribals as the new 
inhabitants of the arca, while the tribals receded deeper into the 
forests till they were left with nothing but the bare bills were 
cultivation is most uneconomicalif not impossible. The springing 
of totally non-tribal villages where once only tribals lived is a 
clear evidence of this phenomenon. Mohuda is one such village. 


Though this relationsbip does not exist in all cases, it can not be 
denied that one almost leads into the other, thal is, land morgage 
is only the first step to encroachment. Having cultivated the land 
for a period of six or more years, the creditor attaches the plot to 
his property either through force or through the manipulation of 
records which is facilitated greatly by his close lies with the local 
burcaucracy. The case of S from Siriguda village in the Gudari 
Block of Koraput district is one such instance. In 1960’s S father 
had taken a loan of Rs.800 by mortgaging his 13 acres of land for 
a period of 3 years. At the end of this period S' father was nol in 
a position to make the payment of the loan and so the land 
continued to be in the possession of the creditor. Recently, 
bowever,S approached the creditor for his land at which instance 
he demanded two bullocks and a cart as interest. The debtor 
refused to comply with these demands but the creditor continues 
torctainthe possessionof the land through threats and intimidation 
though the issue is in Count. 


Any alteration of the socio-economic situation of the tribals 
consequently demands a radical structural change beginning 
with a sincere and serious effort at an equitable distribution of 
land since, as we bave seen, il is the primary source of power and 
social stratification in a rural agrarian society. Simultaneously, 
the creation of better channels of information dissemination in 
whicha literacy campaign could play a major role would serve the 
purpose of creating an atmosphere least conducive to exploitation 
and oppression. It will also restore to the tribals their lost sense 
of confidence, courage and human dignity. 


TRIBAL TERRORIZATION: CASH CROPPLANTATION 


Cash crop plantations, are also part of the programme aimed at 
uplifting the tribal economy. The care of experts and the need for 
foreign exchange, bas proved to be a great motive force, for the 
impoverished Orissa Government, to cash in on cash crops, on a 
very large scale. Hence nothing could be allowed to stand in the 
way. Today, the tribals are totally terrorized by plantation 
authorities. Crops are destroyed, houses are burnt and people are 
court arrested in many parts of Orissa. This bas created panic and 
insecurity among the tribals of Orissa. Only when a collective 
resistance hss been possible on external support is available, the 
situation is slightly better. 


Tea and coffe plantations are taken up in tribal areas as il 
happened in Keonjhar and Kalabandi. Tribals affected by this 
were opposed to this. Then, cashew plantation is undertaken in 
massive scale all over Orissa displacing pcople cultivating on 
certain lands as it was strongly opposed in case of Sukinda area. 
Then tree plantation companies bave been instituted with state 
finance and heavy subsidy. Eucalyptus plantations are executed 
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Forests ere gone and cash crops are planted. A herbal ges den by 


WIDA, Semiliguda. 
by companies, F.D. and private farmers in FP 

Koraput, Mayurbbanj and other areas. ୪ ; 
Social Forestry and OFDC are the main “rH 
agents of official plantation programmes. 
To fulfill their targets, they take up this on 
lands cultivated by tribals and other people | 
formany years. InG.Udayagiri (Phulbani), | 
Jharigson (Naworangpur), Semiliguda 
(Koraput), Rasagovindpur (Mayurbbanj), 
Basipariguda (Malkangiri) blocks, there are 
instances where tribals are resisting this 
and cases sre instituted against them. This 
causesdisplace ment fromtbeirsubsistence. | 


Cash crop plantations not only displace #4 
tribals from their habitat, but also give 
them little, or no benefit, since the 
government or the company concemed, is ¥ 
at the receiving end.of the profits, in most I 
cascs, brought in by cheap tribal labour. 
Cash crop plantations in tribal areas, 


TMBAL PtOPLE 


Pix : Manoj K. Pradhan. 


however, bave proved to be a thorn for the government and is no 
alternative to shifting cultivation, or in changing the scenario of 
the tribal economy. 


TRIBAL LAND ISSUES FOR IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 


1. Amendment of land acquisition laws recognising tribal 
settlements and payment of compensation before eviction. 


2. Penalties tbat are imposed in encroachment cases against 
landless tribals be waived and certificate cases filed under OPDR 
Act be withdrawn in order to save tnibals from further limbility. 


3. The OGLS Act provides for settlement of land in favour of 
landless tribals but because they are mostly classified as Gramya 
Jungle the Forest Conservation Act desists from settling those 
lands in favour of tribals eventhough these settlements are very 
primitive and the tribals only source of livelihood, The Forest Act 
should therefore be amended to recognise tribals rights over 
homestead and recording cultivated lands in their favour. 


4. Settlement operations ignore the rights and length of the 
possession of land by tribals which instead are classified as 
Junglc, Pathuria or Palita jungle. Resettlement operations are 
therefore required. 


5. The OGLS Act provides for registration of cooperative 
societies by the government to allot land to individuals and 
thereelay prevent land alienation. The alternative, however is to 
allow cooperative societies to be formed by landless tribals and all 
wastelands under the Revenue and forest department be made in 
favourof tribal cooperatives so that tribals can manage plantations 
on a community basis. 

6. The customary rights of tribalsover forests should be recognised 
by forest laws so as (o avoid all cases instituted against tribals 
under it. Any customary right enjoyed by the tribal for 20 years 
is to be recognised by general law as customary nights. 

7. Traditional rights of tribals with regard to collection of forest 
producc guaranteed under the constitution should not be infringed 
and all restriction imposed on collection or transit of minor forest 
produce be lifted. 

S. Grant of palttas to ex-tribal chiefs, rights of small and poor 


tribals and distribution of ceiling surplus land in tribal areas of 
Phulbani and Koraput district should be reviewed so as to render 
Justice to tribals, who cultivated the lands as tenants under the 
village chief. 


DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS & DISPLACEMENT 


Development projects bring in change, by exploitation of natural 
resources to their advantage. Simultaneously they irreversibly 
interrupt the lives of millions of buman beings, who would bave 
otherwise dwelt in peace and quiet. This forced displacement is 
a matter of grave concern (or Human rights activists, 
environmentalists, conscious scholars and others, for several 
reasons. 


First, it is noted, that Jess than 25% of those displaced are 
rehabilitated (Hansda 1983:20). Second, there is no national 
awarcness of such displacement, because of non-availability of 
qualitative and quantitative data of the populace displaced 
(Mankodi 1989:50). Third, a significant fact, is that the majority 
of those displaced, are primarily tribals ordalitas. One survey puts 
this at 40% of thc total 7.85 %tribals from the country’s population 
(Fernandes 1991:256). Otherwise, it will be not an easy task to 
displace us it happened in Baliapal, Gandbamardhan and Chilika. 


This displacement is particularly evident in the Eastern region, 
which consist of a huge tribal population. Madbya Pradesh, 
Bihar, West Bengal and Onissa are the most affected. Most of the 
displacement is caused by mines, dams, industries, sanctuaries 
and other projects. 


Orissa as part of this Eastern region, is no exception to this rule. 
Its tribal regions have been overburdened with mines, dams and 
industries. Such a process of development and displacement takes 
place in tribal regions, because these regions are not only nich in 
mineral resources, but also provide strategic locations for dams 
and bave a rich flora and fauna, wbicb are either exploited or 
preserved by the government. Thus most of the mines of Onissa 
are located in tribal areas, except in Cuttack and Dhenkanal 
district. Of a total area of 155,707 sq.kms., 948.89 sq.kms. in 
Onissa is occupied by mines. 
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INDUSTRIES AND PLANTS 


Itis natural then, that major industries exist 
in the tribal rich resource region. Koraput 
(Now spht into 4 districts), which bas the 
largest tribal population (69.28% {1991 
census}) of the state, also accounts for the 
largest numberof DPs because of Industnes 
and Projects. 2000 <q.km. or 7.42% of the 
districts total areca of 26,961 sq.km. is 
occupied by these schemes. This includes 
400,000 acres of forestson, which the tribal 
depended for food and fodder. More subsidy 
inthe name of backward area development, | 
cheap land and other natural resources, the (1 
vast hidden mineral wealth and cheaplabour | 
are the attracting factors for more number | 
of industries and plants in these districts. In | 
the present situation, with liberalised | 
economy and globalisation of production, | 
the tribal arcas will be the grounds fo: 
exploitation. How, will the tribals benefit = 
from this, one can judge from the past 
experiences. So il creates a growing concem for these people 
whose survival does not matter in the present state of affairs and 
socalled development projects. 


DAMS AND HYDRO PROJECTS: Ironically most of the 
major dams (above 30m), which are made to protect the flood 
prone coastal districts of Balasore, Cuttack and Puri, have been 
constructed in tribal districts. The coastal distncts do have minor 
dams that displace little or no people, but this is not the case in 
the tribal districts. Except Hirakud and Rengali, most of the dams 
in the tribal districts, which exists and those that are under 


construction, displace a large number of tribals (Mahapatro 
1990:86-87). 


There is not much data available on those displaced by dams. Yet 
sources reveal, that the majority of DPs are tribals. The oldest 
Hydel-Project, the Machkund Hydel Dam in Koraput district, 
displaced 2,938 families, 15,000(51%) tribals and 3,300 (10.21%) 
delits. Out of them 600 families, including 450 (30%) tribals and 
150 others were rehabilitated. But due to the conflict between the 
tribals and the refugees from Bangladesh, the rebabilitation was 
a failure. Many of the Tribals left the rehabilitation centre. After 
a sirong protestBy tribals under Gangadhbar Jolla, 25% of the DPs 
were allocated land in Dandakaranya. 


The Upper Kolab Multipurpose project in Koraput, also affected 
13,095 families of which 2,127 (16.24%) were dalits, 7,092 
(54.16%) tribals and 3,882 (29.64%) other castes. In tolal 149 
villages were affected. Those identified for rehabilitation were : 


1,443 (47.05%) tribals, 458(14.95%) dalits and 1,116 (38.01%) 
others. 


In Keonjbar district, the Salandi dam displaced 965 families of 
six villages. The majority among those displaced were tribals like 
the Kolba, Santhals, Bathudi, etc. From among these, only 546 
families were rehabilitated between 1965 to 1972, 103 of these 
went back to the original homesteads, which were not submerged 
by the reservoirand another six bamdets rehabilitated themselves 
in tbe adjoining forest. 


Bauxite mining In Kashipur alone will displace 60 villages as learnt. 
Most of them are tribal villages. Also, it will cause ecoicglical 
imbalance in that area. It is planned to mine in Thuamul-Rampur, 
. Rayagada-Muniguda areas It Is necessary to follow a pragmatic 
approach and the cost benefit must be properly estimated, before 
decisions are made 


Pix : Mano] K.Pradnan 


MINES 


Mining is going to pose a major threat to the tribal life in the next 
decade. Most of tbe big dams are already constructed and there 
is a growing opposition to big dans. Mining on the other hand, 
will invite more & more Industries, Railways and Roads, 
settlements, power lines and so on in areas adjacent to mining 
areas. Not only, it will displace a large tribal population, but also 
degrade the environment, i.e. Forest, land and water, the life- 
support system of the tribals. Unfortunately, mincral reserves arc 
situated in dense forest areas and tribal settlements. In case of 
mining in Gandhamardan Hills which was opposed by the local 
people, would have affected a large tribal population (please refer 
the mineral resources chapter). 

Khbarnias, specially hill Kbarias in similipal forests, Kutia Kondhs 
in Niyamgini Hill range, Gonds and Bhunjias in Kbariar High 
lands and many such communities who live very much in remote 
and forests areas will be victims of this. Most of the mining belts 
inOrissa suchas Bonai-Keonjharand Badampahar-Gorumahisani 
belts (Iron ore), Bonai-Keonjhar area, Koraput-Kalabandi- 
Bolangir Area, Sundergarh area and Sambalpurarea (Manganese 
ore), Keonjhbar-Dbenkanal-Cuttack districts (Chromite), 
Mayurbhanj and Cuttack (Nickel ore), Mayurbbanj, Keonjbar 
and Balasore districts (Vanadiferous Maganite), Base metals in 
Sundergarb, Mayurbhanj and Sambalpur districts, Gold 

occurrences in Koraput, Mayurbhanj, Sundargarb, Sambalpur 
and Cuttack districts, Bauxite in Koraput (i.e. Panchapatmali, 

Baphlimali, Kashipur) Kalabandi (Koraput, Kbariar - Lob 

Dunguni), Bolangir - Sambalpur, Sundergarb, Boudh-Phulbani 

districts : Coal mines mainly in Dhenkanal and Sambalpur are 

the areas which are being mined or in the process of mining. 

These areas are the land of the tribals. The Governmentis making 

all efforts to undertake as much mining as possible and by doing 

this feels that tbe state will be developed over night. A close look 

al the mining areas of Sundergarb Mayurbhanj or Keonjbar will 

give us a much better picture. Definitely, a few jobs were created 

by doing so and the state exchequer was enriched to finance few 

more jobs in other arcas. But what bappencd to the local tribals 
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Man or Monkey ? Tribals trying to use the water in the Sunabeda 


TRIBAL PEOPLE 


plateau in Nuapada district (a sanctuary) Is under attack from 


and natural resources ? Have we calculated Forest Officials. This can also provide drink water to wildlife. 


the cost of these resources and tried to sec 
the interests of these people ? Can the local 
people be given shares of their resources ? 1 
Who will decide this ? Since, the tribals arc 
going to be affected very much in near 
future, a morc just and fair action should be 
taken in this regard. 


NATIONAL PARKS AND 
SANCTUARIES 


Inbabited by nich flora and fauna, tribal 
regions are perfect sites for parks and 
sanciuances, thereby displacing them. A 
report of the Ministry states, that in 1987 
Orissa bad as many as 17 national 
sanctuaries and one National park. In 1989 
there were two national parks and 15 
sanctuaries covering an area of 6171.25 
sq.km.(Govi.of India 1989) which is 3.96% 
of the arca of the state. The Jatest data shows 16 sanctuaries and 
two parks, covering a total area of 7395.44 sq.kms. Few months 
before, Similipal was declared as a bio-sphere reserve. 


BIODIVERSITY CONSERVATION AND 
INDIGENOUS PEOPLE 


The importance of biodiversity forthe continuationoflife restson 
several factors. An ecosystem operates through the functional 
inter-relationship of species. When some of these species are 
destroyed the whole form of the system changes. This not only has 
consequences for the local environment but can have devastating 
effects onthe inter-relationships betweenecosystems. Furthermore, 
biological diversity is important for encouraging altemative 
varieties of agricultural species which act as a protection against 
over-reliance on any particular variety. Similarly, it ensures the 
continuation of ecosystems as a whole and thereby the survival of 
as many different species as possible. 


Indigenous peoples have a vast wealth of knowledge about their 
environment built up over centuries. This knowledge among 
otberthings include information about different species of animals 
and plants, their behaviour and uses. 


Intellectual Property Rights : When Multinational and other 
companies arc getting into the trade of bio-diversity, the rights of 
indigenous people is very much violated. Japanese companies are 
collecting herbs in Asia. American companies are after plants in 
Latin America. European companies are opening up research 
centres in Brazil and India. There is money to be made. But none 
of it will be made by the people who first discovered the value of 
these traditional medicines (Fowler et al., 1988:166). 


There is fears that indigenous peoples are increasingly becoming 
easy prey for “gene bunters” entering their territories and seeking 
out plants with specific properties which can be patented and 
controlled. The current General Agreement on Tariffs and Tradc 
(GATT) negotiations in Uruguay is seeking to promotc the 
patenting of all form of “industrial property". This could further 
facilitate ‘gene robbery” (Raghavan, 1990 ; 44). 


Though there alot of slogans that the nights of the local people will 
not be violated and the Indian Government signed the agreement, 


Source | CPSW Documentation Cantre 


there exist alot of apprehensions. There are no built-in mechanisms 
inthe Biodiversity Conservation Strategy to protect the intellectual 
property rights of indigenous peoples. At the moment the only 
means they bave at their disposal is to utilise the law as il is. 
Alternatively, indigenous peoples have to develop theirown new 
form of protecting their IPRs. 


Conservation Strategy vs. Survival Rights 


A major aspect of biodiversity conservation strategy plans take 
place in the field. This “in situ” conservation refers to protection 
zones in areas of high biological diversity. These areas, described 
as “natural ecosystems”, will protect species with minimum of 
human interference. The “buffer zones” or “semi-natural” 
ecosystems can‘only allow some human disturbance. 


This strategy does not address the long history of conflict between 
indigenous peoples and those controlling national parks. The 
indigenous peoples living in the areas designated as “natural 
ecosystem” are forcibly relocated or “encouraged” to move out to 
the buffer zones. There, they are on the one band encouraged to 
enter the market economy through using the resources extracted 
from the forest, while onthe other hand they have to compete with 
colonists and other forest peoples already in the area. The result 
is invariably social unrest and poverty. 


Hence, what should be advocated for the tribals is the marketing 
of forest products and a better wage in the end. Marketing, for 
indigenous peoples is not the main priority. Unless they receive 
respect for and recognition of their (undamental nights to contro! 
and determine their own lives and can live on their ownterritories 
without unnecessary interference, marketing becomes a luxury 
which they may well not be in a position to enjoy. Indigenous 
peoples want to develop their own marketing strategies rather 
than have plans made from outside imposed on them. 
Indigenous peoples’ perspective sces the threat to biodiversity as 
a danger for their continuing livelihood. They consider that 
recognition of their nights to their territories should be a 
precondition for conservation as it will enable them to continue 
their self-sufficient and sustainable lifestyle. In areas where no 
people live, these can be the protected areas. Any marketing oruse 
of indigenous knowledge should come from theirowncommunities 
so that they can control their own self-development. 
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OMSBA'S ENVIFONMENT 


TRIBALS : VICTIMS OF DEVELOPMENT 


The phenomenon of development projects, parks and sanctuarics 
displacing people especially tribals, is clearly be yond doubt. But 
itis pitiable to note that in spite of providing so much of input for 
development and eaming mucb for the State exchequer, the lot of 
the tribals has not improved. The bane of development projects 
has not only been in terms of displacement, but also in terms of 
the failure to ameliorate the lot of the tribals. It is a paradox that 
the tribals are the poorest lot even though for centuries they have 
been occupying nich resource regions. 


Tribal sub-plans have been formulated under special schemes. 
But there is almost no change in tbe style of administration 
notwithstanding the Constitutional amendment to that objective. 
So much so, the process of identification of tribal areas and thcir 
inclusion in the schedule has been left balf-done. No action 
whestsoever bas been taken for administrative reorganisation, nor 
for adapting the laws and institutions. On the other hand, there 
is beavy financial investmentunder tribal sub-plans which results 
in flooding of tribal area with government servants, contractors 
and institutions without much relationship lo their needs. But, the 
results are just the opposite. Exploitation, repression and usurpation 
of resources bave increased phenomenally. 


Table - 10 : Flow of Funds to Tribal (Rs. In Lakhs) 

Sub Plan Areas 7th F.Y.P 1990-91 & 91-92 * 8th Plan ** 
State Plan 99,862.9 65,088.65 2,91,008.64 
Central/Centrally 

Sponsored Plan 35,252.73 26,721.73 89,616.34 


Sp.Central Assistance 9,116,71 4,822.26 16,757.80 


Tota} 1,44,232.37 96,632.64 3,97,382.78 
* - Was proposed, not the amount finally spent. 


** - Proposed amount as per the 8th Five Year Plan document of 
Gov. of Orissa. 


Do Really Tribals benefit from this ? 


This question relates to the very fundamental aspects of tribal 
development and funding pattern. How many tribals really 


Nothing Is left for the tribals, except wage earning - Is the devel 
opment by Contractors. 


benefit from the major investments such as Irmgation, Power, 
Industrialisation, Mining, Roads and Transport development, 
even from social services like Education, Agriculture conservation 
programme. Either the non-tribals benefit or local rich tribals. 
Even, the percentage of local rich tribals is very low. Hence, not 
only are local resources such as forests, mines and water resources 
exploited by outsiders and Govl., but so is a large share of funds 
allotted in the name of their development. Does one really 
cvaluate the utilisation of such funds and the impact of all such 
developmental efforts on tribals. Among tbe tribals, 8s very small 
section again enjoys the benefits and becomes the part of this 
system. 


Table - 11 : Flow of Funds to Major Items of Investment In 
8th Plan (Rs. In Lakhs) 


S1.No. Plan Total allocation 


O01. Crop Husbandry Prog. of Agrl. Deptt. Rs. 3918.05 
02. Soil & Water Conservation Rs. 4162.33 
03. Animal Husbandry Rs. 2054.87 
04. Cooperation Rs. 4213.00 
05. IRDP RS. 4384.70 
06. JRY Rs. 7036.64 
07. M & M Imgation Rs.95799.54 
08. Flow Irrigation Rs. 6013.00 
09. Lift Imgation Rs. 4065.75 
10. Power Rs.81305.00 
11. Large & Medium Industrics Rs. 1546.00 
12. Mining Rs. 1420.00 
13. Roads & Works Deptt. Rs. 6146.00 
14. Rural Roads Rs. 5175.00 
Total flow of Funds from state plan  _ 2,91,008.64 


Community Approach : The question that is vital to us today is 
that can we follow a community approach in tribal development. 
Can we even give 50% of the total TSP funds to the tribals only 
? and large! all funds to the village community as a whole ? 


If we even consider a family approach and allocate the 50% of the 
TSP funds (which comes rougbly about 
Rs. 1500 crores for the 8th plan) to Tribal 
families (Say, 10,(XX) families), each family 

has a chance of Rs.15,000 rupees 

irrespective of any income level and land 
| bolding. A village with 100 families or a 

hamlet with 50 families will utilise Rs. 15 

lakhs or Rs.7.5 lakhs respectively on a 

much morc sustainable and equitable way. 


P 


Pix : Manoj K. Predhan. 
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TOWARDS TRIBAL AUTONOMY 


The demands for self-determination and independence, is the 
natural fall- out of the tnbal, whose very survival is at stake. Thus 
Jharkhand, the Bodo uprising and even the thin rumblings of the 
Dandakaranyas have risen to the surface. The once peace-loving 
and almost non-violent tribals, are now up in arms. Everywhere 
the tribals are agitating. Yet not without a just cause. It is only a 
matter of time, when the heat of discontent will erupt into a 
volcano if not dealt with immediately, witb care concem and 
sincerity. 


THE JHARKHAND MOVEMENT 


Today, the tribals living in the Jbarkband region have become 
“refugesinthbeirown homeland”. Decades of inhumane xploitation, 
oppression, neglect and humiliation by the “dikus”, have turned 
{the simple, peace-loving and happy indigenous populace into an 
angry and agitating mass. The result is a consolidated demand- 
“grant Statehood to Jharkhand”. Covenng Bankura, Midnapur 
and Purulia disiricts of West Bengal; Sundargarb, Sambalpur, 
Mayurbbanj and Keonjbar districts of Orissa; Raigarb and Sarguja 
districts of Madhya Pradesh, as well as Ranchi, Singhbbum, 
Dhanbad, Hazaribagh, Palaman, Santhal Parganas, Gums, 
Lobardags, Ginidibi, Sahibganja and Deogarh districts of Bibar, 
Jharkhand denotes not merely a geographical zone, but a distinct 
socio-cultural unit. The popular demand for s separate State 
highlights the fact that, the so-called “Junglies”, have become 
aware of their rights and their surge for self-determination, bas 
brought them into the limelight of Indian politics. 


DANDAKARANYA 


The cry for self-determination and statebood is no longer an 
isolated cry, voiced only by the Jharkhandis. A thin, but firm and 
steady voice, is being beard above the din and bustle of daily life, 
from the Dandakaranya region. Comprising of Adilabad, 
Karimnagar, East Godavari, West Godavari, Srikakulam, 
Khasmma, Vijainagaram and Visbakhapalam districts of Andbra 
Pradesh, Chanelrapur and Gadchirali, district of Eastern 
Maharastra; Baloghat, Raj Nandagaon and North Bastar districts 
of Madhya Pradesh, and the Koraput, 
Kalahandi, and Ganjamdistricts of Onissa, 
the Dandakaranya region is occupied by 
ancient tribes, such as the Kondas, the 
Koyas, the Kapu Saorss, the Konda Veddis, 
the Bondas as well as Kammars, Harijans 
andother dalit communities and refugees 
fron Bangladesh. 


Thc history of these pcoples bears much 
similarity to that of the Jbarkbandis. Self 
governed and self sufficient, these tnbes 
led a peaceful life till the entry of the 
outsider and the hazards of developmentin 
the post-independent era. 


Communally owned forests land provided 
themeverything they needed.Significantly, 
these people bad village and community 
level bodies known as the “Kaul” 
panchayats, which consisted of elders of 
the village, who had functions like 
adjudication, organisation, defence etc. 


TMBAL PEOPLE 


Today, tbe scenario presents a scarred picture. Displaced from 
their homesteads, the tribals bave been driven to despair and 
poverty. A survey of Koraput district alone, reveals that plants 
and projects like the NALCO Aluminum plant at Damanjodi, the 
MIG factory at Sunabeda, the paper Mill at Rayagada, and the 
Powerproject in Balimela, upper Kolab, Machkund, have evicted 
lakhs of people. A slow momentum of protest is gaining ground 
and backed by Naxalites, the tribals of Dandakaranya demand (1) 
National nights over forest and non-interference of govt. (2) 
Cessation of bamboo cutting (3) Provision of food grains and oil 
freely (4) Rooting out landlordism (5) Providing jobs and revised 
wage policy to Rs.25/- a day. 


Unrest is on the rise and the government has anotber Jharkhand 
in its band. Will the govt turn a deaf ear while Dandakaranys 
"bums"? 


73 & 74th Constitutional Amendment 


An important initiative has been taken recently in this regard by 
the State. The rok, structure and establishment of village 
panchayats and municipalities have been defined in the 11th and 
12th schedules. The gram-Sabbs (assembly of all voters in # 
village) for tbe first time gets a place in the constitution. 


The most important aspect of these amendments from tribal angle 
isthat the Scheduled areas and tribal states in the North-East have 
been kept outside the preview of even these constitutional 
provisions. In the case of tribal] States, the respective assemblies 
have been authorised to adopt them with suitable changes. In the 
case of Scheduled areas, the responsibility for extending them 
rests with the Parliament. This is the first legislation in the 
country, which in contrast to the general practice so far of all laws 
being made applicable to the whole country including tbe tribal 
areas, bas a specific provision for excluding the Scheduled areca 
through a special central legislation with suitable adaptations 
keeping in views the specific condition of this areca. 


Tribal wornen and Social activists demanding the land and forest 
rights to women in a procession organised at Bhubansewar on 6th 
March, 1992 by Narishakt. 
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ORISSA’'S ENVIRONMENT 


Pix : Mr. Pruthira|, Khatiguda. 
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CONCLUSION 


The provisions of the Fifth Schedule for protection, welfare and 
self-respect of the tribal people bave proved to be meaningless 
simply because the powers are not used for the benefit of the 
tribals. Since the executive has failed to use its discretion so far, 
and there is no reason to believe that it can be expected to do so 
in much worse condition now, therefore, the Parliament itself 
should make specific provisions like those of the Sixth Schedule 
for all tribal areas in the country. Dr.B.D. Sarma advocates 
certain provisions for tribals and is urging every one concemed 
to raise their voice. He urges tbe tribals themselves to take power 
in their hands and declare autonomy provided long ago by the 
Indian constitution. 


In 1976, the Constitution was amended for operationalising its 
provisions. The resolution of the Parliament on that occasion 
envisaged identification of tribal areas, covering all of them under 
the Fifth Schedule, administrative reorganisationwhere necessary 
50 that they are not on the margin. This resolution remains a pious 
wish even after 16 years. It has not been implemented. 
Consequently, the condition of tribal people is going from bad to 
worse in the wake of fast changing, so-called development. 


The principles of globalisation and oper market are an open 
violation of the Constitution and also international conventions 
onbuman rights which Our country has formally accepted. If these 
policies continue, the entire tribal population will face 


displacement, disorganisation and destitution. This is of major 
concem today. 


Restoration of self-governance; full command over resources 
such as land, water and forest; all matters concerning day-to-day 


i er. 


Tribals voicing against uprooting from thelr homelands. A demonsta- 
tion organised by Indravati Gana Sangharsha Parishad for justice 
In case of Indravati displacement. 


life of the people including civil and criminal matters should be 
resolved at village or group of villages level, and all decisions 
about development, management of credit etc. should vest in 
village institutions. 


Regional Councils : Regional councils covering all tnbal areas 
be established. The Councils should be vested with legislative 
powers on all aspects mentioned above. They should also be 
responsible for administration of these subjects. 


Law : No law of the Centre or the State conceming the above 
subjects should be extended lo an area without the consent of the 
concerned council; all tribal areas should be identified and 
brought under the Fifth Schedule; 


The Fifth Schedule areas should be reorganised in keeping with 
the social, economic and geographical situation. They should 
compnise a block, taluk or district as the case may be; 


The tribal areas of each state should be grouped under one or more 
tribal regional councils taking into account their social economic 
and geographical situation. Each such Council should have full 
legislative, executive and judicial powers comprising a third tier 
in the national schem. 


All laws ard institutions operating in the tribal areas should be 
reviewed immediately. They should be adapted to the local 
silvationusing provisions of the Fifth Schedule so that there is no 
dissonance of any kind; and it should be ensured that no new 
interests are created in the tribal areas in the meantime while 
measures arc being taken for restoration of self-goveming 
institutions and establishment of autonomous councils. 


eee eee 
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OMSSA'S POVERTY, DEVELOPMENT & STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL 


Pix : Ghani Zaman tor CPSW. 


Fertile lands get submerged, forests get submerged or degraded and 
water resource is used for limited interests, 4 thousands of families 


get displaced. Development ? 


ORISSA’S POVERTY, DEVELOPMENT & 
STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL 


Orissa, once a rich nation famous for its prosperity, rich art & culture, is well known today for its poverty and 
hunger. Over the years Industrialisation, Urbanisation & export oriented development has deprived our rural 
masses of their produces & resources continuously. Export crops and commercial plantations are using the 
agriculture and forest lands not to meet our subsistence, but earn foreign exchange. That is considered to be 
“modernisation” and “development” today. Besides this, mega projects are causing large scale displacement 
of people from their own lands and resources. Rehabilitation of these displaced persons is not implemented 
sincerely. People displaced by Hirakud Dam and Rourkela Steel Plant as early as 1960s are yet to be paid 
compensation even after several years of struggles & court verdicts in their favour. All these have marginalised 


and impoverished the rural poor than any good, 
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OMSEA'S ENVIRONMENT 


THE GLORIOUS PAST 


Orissa gifted with its rich and fertile soil, rains and vegetation, was very prosperous in the medieval period. i.e. Bay 
of Bengal was an advantage to carry onits trede relations with vanious other countries in Asia, Pacific and Europe. ea a 
System was facilitated by a number of more than 26 ports alone in Balasore coastal. This not only attracted ae ers like the 
Afghans, Moguls and Marathas, but also numerous traders such as the Dutch, English, Portuguese, Danes, French ମମ ustria. There 
were conflicts among these traders for trading which sometimes resulted on sinking of ship loads of rice clothes and other commodities. 
Balasore district was exporting rice of 4 lakhs to 7 lakhs Maunds every during 1850s. Rice export of the quantum 5S lakhs to 12 lakh 
Maunds was taking place every from Cuttack district in the 1880s. 


Table - 1 : Exports from Orissa during Medieval Orissa (1550-1751 A.D.) 


Commodities from To Place and Part in India 
A. Rice : - Balasore 1. Bengal (during a famine in 1711 and after) English 
- Balasore & Ganjam 2. Fort St.George near Narasapur on Dutch and 
the Vasistha Mouth of Godavari river English 
- Ganjam 3. Vizagae Pattam English 
- Rice - Balasore & Ganjam 4. Masulipattam, Modapallam (a suburb of Narasapur) and English and 
& Paddy Pulica/Armagaon (25 miles north of Madras city) Dutch 
B. Gram: - Balasore 1. Fort St.George Portuguese and 
English 
C. Butter & Ginguly seed Pullicat & Masulipattam 
(Sisumum indicum) | 
D. Sugar : Balasore Masulipattam English 
E. Cloth Bibar, Goloconda, Vizagapatam Ahmedabad 
(perhaps because of the scarcity due to an epidemic in 1618 a war) 
F. Salt Bengal & Patna English 
G. Iron & Stone Plates Bengal (fifties of 18th century) 
H. Mainabind Ghoraghat (on West Bank of Korataya river) 
Imports 
1. Tobacco Bengal (in fifties of 18th Century) 
2. Spices Pullicat 
Table - 2 : Orissa’s External Trade 
Commodities To Places Others 


1. Rice, Cloth (cotton & silk) 
ginglly oil, butter, lacca (lac) 


Asiatic CountriesPersia, Maldive islands, 
Cylon, Janselone (Junk Cylone)Peru Maczo 


25 to 30 ships sailed every year 


Long-Pepper, ginger, mirabolans, Tenassmim,Malacca,Achin, Sumatra, 


sugar, oil, wax, iron Batavia(Jakarta), China 


2. Rice St. Helena (the mainland of Africa) 

3.— Europian Countries This trade was fully carnied on and controlled 
by the Portuguese, Dutch, English, Danes, 
French, and Ostend Company. 

PROSPERITY TO POVERTY 


It was not the British rule alone responsible for the economic 
decline of Orissa. The process of disintegration of the socio- 
political institutions bad started since the sixteenth century 
because of the very nature of the foreign rule during the Muslim 
and the Maratha periods in Orissa. 


There are number of mentions about the atrocities committed by 
the Marathas. Marathas plundered crops of the fields and prop- 
erty of the villagers and set fire to whatever they could not take 
away. The people left villages with family for life. In 1742 when 
Bhaskar Pandit entered Orissa and captured the port of Balasore, 
the people began to flee away. In 1746 Mir Habib carried on 
repression on the Mabatls of Jaleswar and Balasore and desolated 
them to such an extent that it seemed as if they were never 
populated and cultivated. 


Natural! calamities like droughts, flood and famine sometimes 
affected cultivation adversely. Drought in 1642, disrupted the 
export of grain to coromandal, resulted a famine. In 1672, there 
was a famine at Balasore when people died of hunger or fled away 
leaving their homes. The 1866 famine excellent harvest in the 
previous year. But, all surplus was exported. Trading activities to 
create profit was the main reason for deaths in 1868. Heavy 
flooding occurred in the monsoon reason. Even, immediate 
import of food grains and relief materials could not reach the land 
as ships got drowned in Balasore coast affected by cyclones. 
Communication facilitates were not good. Coupled with floods 
and cyclones, droughts also occurred in the same year. Almost 
one-fourth people of the state died in starvation and diseases. the 
population of the state declined sharply. The then rulers ex- 
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pressed their unhappiness about such bad management and 
callousness. Such sa situation was created mainly due to exports 
and lack of disaster preparedness, which could have been easily 
avoided. It was a “man-made” rather than ‘natural’ disaster. 


Hence, disasters were adding to the misery, but people knew how 
to live with them. But human interventions, have manifold this 
situation and they are really becoming serious problems today. 


Excessive Revenue Collection :Diwans sometimes proved op- 
pressive and extorted so much revenue from tbe ryots that their 
condition became precarious. In the case of Hasim Khan who was 
a dewan (March 1861-63) appointed collectors three times on the 
basis of highest bidding. Zamindars, Chaudhuries and ryots were 
notinformed about the assessment or state dues, but increased the 
‘revenue’ two fold in some places and three fold in other. The 
ryots unable to pay such inflated revenue demands decanted the 
villages. Some of them being unable to pay the revenue de- 
manded, died under torture and some were imprisoned. The 
situation reached a stage that the ryots had evento sell their wives 
and children. 


The British endeavour to increase her income by collecting taxes 
from salt, excise and customs duty on the products of Orissa had 
a pernicious effect on the agrarian economy. Trade restrictions 
created through customs barrier jeopardised the trade between 
Orissa and Nagpur and placed both the retail traders and whole- 
sale merchants at a disadvantage. The company’s trade monopoly 
of consumers’ goods like salt and rice and the custom barrier 
caused the slow rise of price of essential commodities. 


The short term revenue settlements enhanced the volume of 
revenue in cash, leading to frequent auction sale of landed estates 
and discouraged investment on land. 


‘The replacement of cowrice cumency by a new metalic currency 
system lowered the value of cowrice in circulation which exerted 
an adverse effect on the peasant economy. 


The new company Government proclaimed its absolute right over 
the land and distributed proprietary rights among tbe class of 
bigbest hiddens. As many as eleven short term settlements 
between 1804-1827 took place to maximise the revenue collec- 
tion which threw the tenants to bewilderment. The extreme 
poverty of the peasantry together with frequent crop failure could 
not afford to pay the revenue, led to ejectment of ryots from 
holdings. Some of the native zamindars fonding it hard to survive 
gave away their estates to the middle class Bengali speculators 
settled in Orissa. The Paik rebellion of Khurda in 1917 was a 
direct consequence of this over assessment of rent and apprehen- 
sion of resumption of their Paikhana Jageen land. There was no 
permanent settlement in Orissa. 


The two settlements of 1837 and 1897, could not protect the 
rights of the tenants fromtbe rapacious zamindars and landholders 
who deprived the hereditary ryots from their land ownership. The 
settlement of 1897 however, marked the development of ryots 
right on the ‘Pahi’ as they began to enjoy privileges and rights of 


the ‘thani’ ryots. 

Tota! Number of Absentee Zamindar in 1890 
Cuttack 123 

Puri 20 

Balasore 127 


(Source : Maddox Report, Vol.I Calcutta, 1900, P.274). 


ORISSA'S POVERTY, DEVELOPMENT & STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL 


In the annual administrative report of Orissa for the year 1878- 
79, the commissioner observed that “In their own land they (the 
Oriyas) were ousted from land and service by the Bengalis, from 
the trade by the Bengalis, the Marwaris and the Europeans; from 
rougher kinds of work by the Telgus”. 


Table - 3 : Decrease in Area under “thant” and Increase of 


area under “pabi” between 1839-1897 (in ‘000 acres) 
District Thani land as per Pabhi land as per 
Settlement Settlemes! % decrease Settlement Settlement Linc 
of 1837 of 1897 uader Thani of 1837 of 1897 rease 
Cuttack 133.7 83.8 38 268.9 469.4 74 
Puri ୨6.୨ 66.7 34 82.9 161.7 95 
Balasore 107.1 45.9 57 219.1 447.9 104 
Total : 337.7 196.4 42 $10.9 1079.084 


Relative Agrarian Over-Population in 1880s 


The increase of rural population in the three coastal districts of 
Cuttack, Puri, and Balasore led to great pressure on available 
irrigated land. 


Table - 4: Increase in density of Population in irrigated areas 


P.S. % of land Density of Population 
under irrigation 1881 1891 1901 1911 
Jagatsinghpur 21% 685 725 764 770 
Tirtol 9% 438 423 461 470 
Salepur 31% 874 8୨3 ୫୨୨ ୨୫63 
Kendrapara 19% 650 714 771 832 


URCE : L.S.S. atley, census of India 
Calcutta 1913, P.73). 


Migration to Orissa : Bengales migrated as Umlahbs and 
Zamindars and started purchasing estates in Orissa. Bengale 
lawyers and Mahajans settled in Balasore and cuttack to under- 
take profitable business. The Telengas came to Orissa as Kumuti 
Merchants for money lending and supplied sed money to the 
village moneylenders to establish monopoly in the trade of grains. 
The Marwaris and Gujaratis came to Orissa as traders, estab- 
lished wholesale trade of consumer goods from Calcutta. The 
Muslims carried on extensive trade in hide and cattle. Few of them 
were moneylenders. 


Table - § : Increase of Muslim Population 


District 1872 1881 
Cuttack 40,013 47,259 
Puri 11,$88 14,003 
Balasore 18,878 23,804 


Source : J.A., Bourdillon, Report on the Census of Bengal 1881, 
Vol.I, Calcutta, 1883, P.26 


The Migrant Gujaratis : Mohanty (1986) writes that, Gujratis 
came to Orissa in the first half of the 16th century basically 
through trade and commerce. The study findings also shows that, 
a large scale movement of the Gujratis to Orissa occurred as an 
appendage to British capital in Orissa (Panigrabi : 1987). The 
major reasons were the railway links made for the excavation of 
captive mines and supply of forest resources. 
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Failure of business competition with British powerlooms, evil 
impact of natural calamities and stringencies created by the 
intruders, a good number of Gujarati trade men peasants, landless 
labourers from Kutch, Saurastra and Gujrat were forced to 
migrate outside the state of whom, some have also come to Orissa. 


According to Panigrahi (1990) there existed two distinct waves 
of Gujrati migrationto Cuttack inlarge scale. The first was during 
pre-British period, as the British capital had its inroads through 
railway construction. The second waves of their migration at- 
tracted during the fifties mainly due to the constructional works 
of bridge on major rivers and civil constructions. 


Table - 6 : Native Regionwise Distribution of Gujarati House- 
holds in different Districts of Orissa in 1961 


NATIVE REGIONS 

Sl. Districts Saurastra Gujrat Kutch Grand 
No. Regjon Region Region Total 

HH. Population H H Population H.H Population HH Population 
1. Cuttack 250 1065 45 166 107 597 402 1819 
2. Sambalpur 291 1554 125 369258 1263704 3382 
3. Kalahandi 170 838 5 15 47 203 221 1051 
4. Koraput 133 392 2 4 69 363 204 7୨7 
5. Balangir 113 556 13 46 64 387 190 ୨୫୨ 
6. Balasore 106 704 5 ।5 45 200 156 ୨1୨ 
7. Sundargarh 87 369 47 86 119 392 253 847 
8. Ganjam 73 176 16 29 163 110 355 
9. Pun 58 201 29 22 146 88 376 
10.Keonjhar 39 351 105 550 


8 

8 

190 3 ୨ 63 

11.Phulbani 30 43 1 1 3 ୨ 34 53 
12.Mayurbban] 23 124 8 24 22 74 53 222 
13.Dhenkanal 14 69 3 10 33 171 50 250 


Total : 1417 6410 274 787 928 4315 2599 11,512 


SOURCE : Gujrat Parichaya 
THE SITUATION IN EARLY 1950s 


The land which was considered to be the main resource for 
subsistence and generated economic surplus continued to be 
alienated from the hands of the poor to the rich. The British 
system strengthened that process and there after, natural calami- 
ties accelerated this. Forest resources had very little market value 
and under the state monopoly, Britisher$ exported valuable 
timber to England and other countries. The Economic Survey of 
Onissa conducted in 1954-55 by Sri Sadasiva Mishra for the then 


Finance Deptt of Orissa revealed the following land holding 
situation. 


By then, a sizable population in Orissa remained landless and 
dependent on wage labour or share cropping. In 1954-55, 32 
percent of families (which was 47.8 percent in case of coastal 
districts) were leasing in land amounting to almost 14.4 percent 
(28.1 percent in case of coastal area) of total cultivated land. 


The land reforms measures which were undertaken by the 
Government did not succeed at all in transferring the land from 
the non-cultivators to the cultivators. On the otberhand, “Land 
Acquisition” by the state intbe name of public purposes, alienated 
whatever land was left with the poor. Poverty and scarcity 
conditions forces the poor people to sell their lands for baresurviva). 


Even, when canal irrigationis introduced, the marginal and small 
farmers unable to pay the land and water taxes and invest money 
on agricultural development are forced to sell away their land. 
This kind of cases are noticed in the commands of irrigation 
projects. In case of Hirakud Dam Project, the pride of Orissa, a 
number of such cases were officially reported. 


Table - 7 : Distribution of medium and large holdings 
Pees Oe eit eae MP OAs CEs dE Ed 
11-33 (acres) 34 acres & above 


Sl. Districts Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 


No. of Holdings of Land of Holdings of Land 
1. Balasore 7.0 26.8 0.7 8.9 
2. Cuttack 3.9 10.9 0.3 13.6 
3. Ganjam 3.3 19.1 0.4 7.1 
4. Puri 3.8 19.6 0.6 11.0 
5S. Koraput 13.1 33.3 1.9 14.6 
6. Sambalpur 12.3 31.7 1.6 16.5 
7. Bolangir 17.0 ୨36.9 2.8 17.9 
8. Dhenkanal 6.0 21.4 0.6 8.3 
9. Kalahandi 26.9 42.9 4.5 24.2 
10.Keonjbar 7.6 22.7 1.0 12.6 
11.Mayurbbanj 5.9 22.6 0.2 3.4 
12.Phulbani 3.5 19.6 0.5 10.0 
13.Sundergarh 19.0 41.4 1.6 11.8 
COASTAL 4.5 19.0 0.5 10.4 
INLAND 12.3 ୨34.1 1.6 13.6 
ORISSA 8.7 29.4 1.1 12.5 


SouRrcE : Economic Survey by S.Mishra, 1954-55 for Finance 
Deptt. of Govt of Onissa. 


Most of the people who purchased the lands were Telugu farmers, 
Marwanis and others. After intensive cultivation and over exploi- 
tation of the soil, these farmers are again selling away the 
degraded lands and now purchasing massive lands in the Indravati 
command in Dharmagarh and Bhawanipatna sub-divisions. In 


the process, the local people, the poor and marginal farmers 
become poorer. 


HISTORY OF EXPLOITATION & COLONISATION IN 
TRIBAL AREAS 


Through the centuries, the tribals were driven out by the Aryans, 
into inhospitable and inaccessible regions, which they occupied 
and established. 


The Moghuls invaded India and subsequently Chotanagpur. Its 
socio-economic system completely broke down, as it became & 
province of the Mughal Empire. The Rajas under the Khuntikati 
system, became feudal lords. Soon a full-fledged tax-paying 
system was introduced and both the Khunkati and patti systems 
were disbanded during the reign of Jahangir and Akbar. This gave 
way to Jagirdan (Landlordism). Under this, the tribals became 
mere labourers, or tenants and exploitation began. Gradually 
with the patronage of Emperors and Kings, outsiders gained entry 
into the tribal regions. These Outsiders became the middie class, 
while the indigenous peoples under inhuman exploitation, turned 
into nothing more than slaves. After the Moghals, came the 
British. Establishing their rule in 1765, the British enforced 
stringent laws on the land and forests, while extracting heavy 
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NaBAL AREAS ARE THOROUGHLY EXPLOITED. NOTHING IS LEFT NOW. 
POC : MANOJ PRADHAN. 

taxes from the tribal people. Lord Cormnwallis’s Permanent Settle- 
ment made land a ‘commodity’ in its fullest sense. Land was now 
legally ready for sale and purchase. As a result outsiders with 
money power, bought the land of the tribals. Meanwhile, the 
Bhumibari Act (Land Act) 1869, fully deprived the tribals of their 
rights over the forest. 


Yet, the abuse of the tribals did not stop there, it increased in 
intensity and fervor, as the years passed by. Christian missionar- 
ies British officials, Punjabi and Marwari Businessmen, contrac- 
tors Jagirdars, Money lenders, indigo planters, liquor merchants, 
police p¢rsonnel and others, flocked into the resource- rich tribal 
regions. The outsider had no regard for the culture, language, 
custom, habit and religion of the tribal. Their only intent was to 
exploit.Opening of mines and construction of roads attracted 
more and more outsiders. The tribals had now to fight for survival, 
inspite of working hard. They bad to sell their lands and fly 
elsewhere in search of food or work. as bonded laborers, under the 
dikus. Environmental pollution had begun and with the introduc- 
tion of timber trading, the door to deforestation was opened. The 
outsiders or ‘dikus’, not only created division and communal! 
feeling among the tribals, but ultimately broke the peace and 
solidarity of the entire tribal region. 


Independence saw no change inthe status of the tribal people. The 
Indian Government imposed more and more restrictions on the 
collection of minor forest produce. It introduced development 
projrojects that benefited the outsiders more than the tribals. As 
industries, mining projects and plants were established in many 
tribal regions, the exploitation process was intensified. 


In 1950 Orissa did not have any industry worth the name, except 
fora few saw mills and some ice factories near Cuttack. The State 
had two large dams as against 149 in March 1990. Exploitation 
of its natural resources began in the 1950s with the building of the 
Hirakud dam and the Rourkela Steel Plant. Other mines followed, 
to support this plant and the medium Mandira dam was built to 
provide water to it. 


The progress of other development projects was slow during the 


OM3SSA'S POVERTY, DEVELOPMENT & STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL 


, al firsttbree plans. Beginning fromthe 1970, 
however, more dams were constructed, 
and more mines opened, The sequential 
exbaustion can thus be noticed from the 
yearof construction of the dams. Bihar bas 
| | a very bigh proportion of the country's 
mineral and forest resources. In fact the 
| | first coal mines in the country were opened 
at Dhanbad in Bibar. However, while 
Chotanagpur has most ot tbe country’s 
coal resources, Orissa is rich in Bauxite. 


As a result of industnialisation there bas 
been massive displacement in the State 
with a noticeable upward trend in the 
1990s. After the resources in Ihe South, 
North and the West were exhausted, begin- 
ning from the 1970s the industries have 
begun fo use those of the Eastern region. 
Displacement of other projects is com- 
bined with this exbustion. 


ORISSA TRIBALS WERE THE FIRST TO 
RISE AGAINST BRITISH COLONIALISM 


The fact needs reiteration and highlighting in history that the 
tribals of Orissa were the first ones in India to wage war against 
British Colonialism. It should also be noted that contrary to the 
historians this began as early as 1768 and not in 1820 as opined 
by them. It was in 1768 thatunder the feudal king Krushna Bhanja 


of Ghumsar, the Kondba fought a pitched battle against the 
British and many lost their lives. The same year Raja Narayan 
Deb of Parlakhemundi fought another battle at Jalwara where 30 
tribals died. Meanwhile, the British “took over” Ganjam as part 
of Madras Presidency and appointed Edward Court as its Resi- 
dent. But repeated battles against the British by the tribals under 
the leadership of Maharandpata Mabadevi of Parala, Bikram 
Bhanja and late Srikar Bhanja of Ghumsar led the British to 
abandon the idea of reigning the area and declare it as ‘deserted’ 


The “Paik Revolt” of 1857, the various uprising of the “Kondh 
meli” and the revolt of the Boudh Khonds against their feudal 
ruler in 1837, the noteworthy militant struggle of the Khonds for 
a decade from 1846-56 underthe leadership of Chakara Bisoi and 
the resistance to British exploitation by the Santals of Orissa 
under the Murmu Brothers among many others will go down as 
momentus events in the history of Orissa’s struggle against the 
British. 

All these prepared the ground for the Sepoy Mutiny's impact on 
Orissa in 1857. The Kolhas, Gonds, Santhals, Birjbals and 
Khonds joined hands with Surendra Sai in this first revolt for 
Independence. Later the Bhajan meli engaged the British in 
skirmishes, ambustes, and battles for more than 2 decades from 
1868-1891, an experience the British never cherished. The 
struggle of the Munda’s against these imperialists is another 
significant landmark. Under the leadership of “Birsa Munda” the 
Munda tribals fought the British in 1900. On Jan 9th 1900, the 
British retaliated killing masses of people. But that did not deter 
them and history repeated itself. This time the Munda'’s revolted 
against the Queen of Gangpur who was exploiting the people 
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under the patronage of the British. Under the leadership of 
Nirmala Munda they fought th the British in 1939 wbo in 
retaliation mercilessly shot down innocent lives at “Ameko 
Simako” near Raibogz, creating another black spot in tbe history 
of British in Indis. The finale of tribal struggle against British in 
Pre-independent Orissa is that of the Koraput tribals under the 
leadership of Lakman Naik. The struggle was short and Lakman's 
life ended with martydom. He was hanged on March 29, 1943 at 
the Berbampur Jail. This was indeed fitting finale to the struggle 
of the tribals against the mighty British. 


Kondh Mell & Seura Fiturl 


settlement officers, and the Reputy Commissioner of Anugul, Mr. 
Woodhouse and Mr. Utenbach respectively started survey and settle- 
ment operations during 1921-25. Their purpose was to settle the lands 


BACKWARD AREA DEVELOPMENT OR RESOURCE 
COLONISATION ? 


Development process have serious reper- 
cussions on the people, especially the rura 
masses who constitute 80% of Orissa” 
population. Such development invariab! 
entails the use of natural resources ard 
simultaneously introduces irreversible 
changes in the lives of millions who live 
and survive on these natural resources. The 
toll that development takes on the people, 
who depend on natural resources can occur 
in terms of their forced eviction in some 
cases, and in others, their rights on access 
and use of the resources. A great number 
unscrupulously view such development 
induced displacement as 2 ‘Sacrifice’ nec- 
essary for national development. “Develop- 
ment” (which means modemisation and 
mecbanisation of Industry and Agricul- 
ture, sophisticated and centralised tech- 
nology, fast communication, rapid urbani- 
sation and so on) only benefits a very smal) 


populetion of industrialists, entrepreneurs, self-employed, those 
employed in organised sector, professionsls and other privileged 
section. On tbe otherhand, the majority are ill-housed, unem- 
ployed or under employed, destitute, and are deprived of basic 
amenities like drinking water, food, fuel, sanitation and shelter. 
It is said that the Rourkela Steel Plant brought about a revolution 
in the state and that another steel plant at Daitary will change the 
fate of Orisss. Big industries and big projects are projected as the 
answerto today's poverty, hunger and underdevelopment. Yet 45 
years of planned development by the governments at the centre 
and state, bas not changed anything much. 


However, socially conscious scbolars, human rights and social 
activists bave from recent past, raised their voice in protest 
against the plight of the displaced who are rendered landless, 
homeless and helpless in the hallowed name of national develop- 
ment. What is more disconcerting is that the majority of those 
displaced because of large projects belong to the weaker sections, 
primarily, tribals and dalits. It is estimated that the tnbals who 
constitute around 15 per cent of the country’s population, a¢count 
for more than 40 per cent of the displaced persons (DPs) of al! 
projects (Fernandes 1991:256). An equally large numberof dalits 
and landless are among those displaced but are nevertheless 
deprived of their livelihood due to loss of their land and Common 
Property Resources (CPR) or because the community to which 
they bad till then tendered services, bas broken up. 


Who Sacrifices & Who Benefits : Every development project is 
announced as if it is the panacea to the problems of all the people 
living in the project area. Normally, local leaders announce 8 
project or convene a mecting of villages where the project is 
announced by a state or national level leader(s) who also deceive 
the people. They act ip cahoots with the government, belong to the 
landed class and manage to siphon off much of the benefit. Most 
often the ruling party cites the project as an achievement even 
though it was announced years back by another party in power. 
Project officials and otber outsiders who belong to the middle 
class/caste exploit the helplessness of the DPs and gain their way 
to wealth by hook or by crook. Plainly the DPs and PAPs stagger 
from poverty to poverty while the benefits of the project go to 
someone else. 


- ee | 
Aallway expansion and roads opens the path of development of 
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The exploitation and use of resources paradoxically benefits 
others too. Thermal Power Plants (TPPs) forms a part of the state 
grid which will benefit urban and industrial areas not only of the 
state but eventually the nation. Coal is extracted in Talcher to be 
used all over the country, so is bauxite from Koraput. Dams too 
benefit all others expect the DPs. The Salandi dam irrigates 
agricultural land mainly in Bhadrak which was former chief 
minister Mabatab’s constituency. Hirakud project mainly irri- 
gates and protects the flood prone coastal districts, Cuttack, Puri 
and Balasore. Its main beneficiaries are farmers from outside the 
state while the DPs are yet to be properly rehabilitated three 
decades after displacement (Baboo 1991 : 295-297). Even before 
the completion of Indravati, people from Andhra Pradesb, Kerala 
&others bave started purchasing land in the command area, even 
though the government claims that there is no land for the DPs. 


In spite of a lot of people's resistance, these projects are imple- 
mented. The Government first gets the cooperation of the local 
leaders who arc given certain special privileges and benefits and 
who act on bebalf of the government to talk to the people and 
suppress any misgivings, discontentor protest, if any. The project 
authorities also have to work under pressure from powerful 
lobbies who have vested interests & also see to it, that the project 
is completed in minimum time with minimum cost. All of these 
factors combine to mete out nothing to the DPs who wallow in 
misery. 

Sequential Exhaustion : One notices in tribal areas in general 
and the Eastern region in particular, what Madbab Gadgil (1989 
: 367-368) refers to as sequential exhaustion of resources. He 
mentions it in connection with forests. The industrialist begins 
with whatcan be called the sequence of accessibility. He clearfells 
at first the forest that is the closest to the village since it is 
accessible atleast by a bullock cart. When this forestis exhausted, 
he goes further and further away from the village, thus depriving 
villagers more and more of their resources. The second sequence 
is spatial. The industrialist denudes at first the area nearthe paper 
or saw mill orotber industries that use the raw material. Once the 
resource in the block or district is exbausted be goes to the next 
district or state, _ : 
and later to dis- 
tant regions. 


The people thus 
deprived of their 
livelihood, fur- 
ther destroy the 
resources for 
their very sur- 
vival. They begin 
1o cuttrees for sale 
as fuelwood. 
They too begin 
with the trees 
close to the vil- 
lage and go fur- 
ther and further 
away thus inten- 
sifying the vi- 
cious circle initi- 
ated by the com- 
mercial industrial 
forces. 
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INDICATORS OF DEVELOPMENT 
QUALITY OF LIFE 


Quality of life in its narrow sense is referred to the population 
bealth. When one looks at tbe health status of people in Orissa, 
using indicators such as Mortality, Morbidity, Fertility and 
Disability the picture is extremely glum. Orissa is in the group of 
BIMARU (Unhealthy) states in the country. 


Poverty and social deprivation are major factors contributing to 
ill-health in Orissa. Although the state stands unrivaled in its 
richness in natural resources it cuts a very sorry figure in the 
national map, with regard to socio-economic development. With 
around 4% of the national population, 40% of Orissa is living 
under the poverty line, the second highest among States in India. 
Gastroenteritis deaths commonly feature in the daily newspapers. 
Diarrhea, Cholers, Tuberculosis, Leprosy and Meningococal 
meningitis are seen as permanent epidemics in the state. 


According to Dr.Ali, for 20 years, the declining trend inthe CDR 
has been fairly steady from the levels of 18 deaths per 1000 
populationinearly seventies (1972-74) to less than 12.5 (i.e.123) 
in 1988. However, after 1988 some disturbing trends are being 
observed. The CDR figure of 123 (for the year 1988) increased 
slightly to 12.7 in 1989. 


[Infant Mortality Rate (IMR) is considered to be a very sensitive 
indicator of health status, unfortunately enough, Orissa has a very 
high level of infant Mortality as per the latest available published 
data (SRS. 1990) it is 122 per 1000 live births - 68 in urban and 
127 in rural areas (the highest in the counountry). Though, the 
figures for 1991 (provisional!) are yet to be officially published, it 
is believed that IMR for Orissa has again gone up to 126 (rural 131 
& urban 70), the level which was recorded in it is fluctuating 
between 121 and 126, and bas never touched even the 120 mark. 
Thus, this unbealtby trend is rather puzzling. 
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This is a very sensitive indicator reflecting standards of health 
care prior to and during pregnancy and childbirth as well as 
effectiveness of social support to the vulnerable segments of the 
population. There are no doubt several contributory factors but 
one of the main cause could be relatively high incidence of low 
birth weight babies (about 38% to 40% of the new bom have low 
birth weight - less than 2500 gms). Infact about 805 of all neonatal 
deaths occur in LBWs. Therefore, it could be safely inferred that 
one of the most important causes of neo-natal/infant deaths may 
be directly/indirectly attributed to maternal origin, (mostly due to 
maternal malnutrition & lack of antenatal care of expectant 
mothers). Therefore, perhaps, reduction of LBW babies and 
improvement in the mean birth weight babies is the key to 
improve neo-natal and infant survival in the state. 


There is a widening gap between rural and urban rates of infant 
mortality, crude death and birth, due to the availability of better 
facilities, bealth services and capacity to afford a comparatively 
better bealth status in the urban areas. It is the babies who have 
to pay a price at every stage. The health planning and infrastruc- 
ture have a urban bias, in areas, where less than 15% of population 
lives. 


Table - 8 : Indicators of Quality of life in Orissa 


SN. Item Rural Urban Combined Year Source 
1. Population 27,279,615 4,232.45531,512,070 1991 Census 1991 
(Provisional) 
2. Sex Ratio 972 cs 
(Females/1000 Males 
3. Decennial Growth 
Rate (1981-91) 19.50 “1 
4. Density of population. 
(Per Sq.Km) 178 1,728 202 ନ 
5. Expectancy of 
Life st Birth (M)57.7 (F)56.6 57.1 1985-90 R.G's Office 
6. Crude Birth rate 30.7 "23.7 30.0 *(28.8)1990 SRS Bul 
letin, Vol. xvi 
No.1, June 1992 
R.G.'s office 


7. Crude Death Rate 12.2 69 11.7 * (12.7) 1990 ` “ 
8. Infant Mortality 127 *(131)68 *(70) 122 * (126) 1990  “ 
Rate 


Malnutrition : Malnutrition still continues to be one of the most 
dominant problems of the state and its manifestation and conse- 
quences are diverse and alarming. The level of malnourishment 
(moderate around 30% and severe about 5%) is quite high. Of all 
segments of population children and women appear to be more at 
risk than others. The findings on malnutrition gr.1! (moderate) 
and severe (gr.III and gr.IV) among children below 6 years 
attending ICDS at two points of time i.e. 1988 and 1991 (latest) 
suggest that the nutritional status of the children (attending 
ICDS) has not changed dramatically. No doubt the percentage of 
severe malnourished children has reduced, but the percentage of 
moderately malnourished has infact increased. Apart from Pro- 
tein Energy Malnutrition (PEM) Vitamin “A” deficiency and 
nutritional anemia are prevalent in a very wide section of 
population. More than 70% of pregnant women are anemic and 
suffer from iron & folic-acid deficiency which, perhaps, in turn, 
lead to low weight babies. Two out of every 3 children are 
malnourished, 13.5% children severely and S$8.5% children 
moderately malnourished. Mothers, particularly pregnant and 
lactating mothers, are the worst sufferers. Every three minutes, 
one child below 1 year dies, every 95 seconds one child below 
5 years dies and one maternal death occurs every hour. 


Deprivation of Basic Services : What the social minimum 
taking into account human needs in food, housing, medical 
services and education should be, apparently depends on the 
existing economic traditions of the given region. Under all 
circumstances, however, the minimum must be justified not 
merely from the calories intake calculation but the needs without 
which a community cannot live with. Even more than that a life 
worthy of man is not only retched subsistence. Spontaneous 
uncontrolled growth of production and consumption is fraught 
with the deepest crisis. Moreover, such growth in the developing 
countries does not lead to even the slightest rise in the standard 
of living among the poorest majority of the population. 


The deprivation of adequate and appropriate nutrition; of safe and 
adequate drinking water and pure air; and of basic needs includ- 
ing health care, education, employment, the nightto safe working 
and living conditions and to human dignity, constitute a denial of 
the essentials of a civilised and just society. The greatest crisis 
today is that of hunger and suffering of millions of poor across 
the globe, and especially in countries burdened by the debt crisis 
and reduced food security as a consequence of structural adjust- 
ment programmes, which have severely eroded the survival base 
of the poor. 


9. General Fertility 121.8 95.6 119.2 1989 Annual Orissa’s per capita income isthe lowest among the States of India. 

Report SRS, 1989 Thus the general standard of living of the population is low. 

Rate (GFR) RG’s Office India, Moreover, Orissa is annually affected by natural calamities like 

1992 flood, cyclones and droughts, which results in instability in the 

10.Gross Reproduction 1.8 13 1.8 198 P State’s income sources and causes acute health problems for its 

i 9 inhabitants. With less than 40% of the land arable, the agricul- 

tural sector is much affected. With 25% of the arable area under 

Ser ee ee 1.1 1981 Analysis irrigation, agriculture in Orissa is ‘limited principally to the 

opu served in %age) of situation/ production of cereals. Itis self sufficient in food grain production, 

children, UNICEF, 1984 but its distribution is very much skeened. Thus the general 

12.Access of safe water12.037.0 22.0 1981 5 ନ ୧୭, ନ D only ihe bare coemiab or ne a 
supply (Population UNICEF 1984 ses consisting principally of carbohydrates 

served in %a protein deficiency is widespread. 
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OMSSA'S POVERTY, DEVELOPMENT & STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL 


Table - 9 : Number & Percentage of Malnourished Children in the ICDS Blocks of Orissa (District-Wise) (Comparative Data 
at two polnts of time - 1988* & 1991*°*) 


Name of the No.of Children No.of moderately Percentage of No.of severely Percentage of 
District weighted malnourished moderately maino malnourished child- severely mal- 
children Grade-II  urished children ren Grade-II1 & IV nourished child. 
1988 1991 1୨988 ।୨୨1 1988 1991 1988 1991 1988 1991 
BALESORE 21.355 23,087 6,827 7,687 31.96 33.30 1,022 636 4.78 2 
BOLANGIR 27,117 51,108 6,115 13,051 22.55 25.53 1,887 3,994 6.95 7.81 
CUTTACK 63,407 75,589 21,150 19,681 33.35 26.04 5,118 3,430 8.07 4.53 
DHENKANAL 26,174 22,576 7,068 7,347 27.00 32.54 1,077 865 4.11 3.83 
GANJAM 49,045 ଓ64,309 11,332 14,498 23.10 22.70 3,176 2,656 6.47 4.13 
KALAHANDI .40,042 47,155 9,043 18,626 22.58 39.50 2,977 2,676 7.43 5.67 
KEONJHAR 34,047 37,644 ୨,340 ।1 1,605 27.43 30.83 1,867 2,149 5.48 5.70 
KORAPUT 60,458 76,878 15,949 20,340 26.38 24.46 2,839 2,206 4.69 2.86 
MAYURBHAN) 55,191 76,757 12,681 20,829 22.97 27.14 2,479 3,058 4.49 3.98 
PHULBANI 17,908 59,702 3,795 12,346 21.19 20.68 788 1,911 4.40 3.20 
PURI 20,327 24,897 6,095 6,765 29.98 27:17 2,126 1,922 10.45 7.72 
SAMBALPUR 24,002 49,028 6,317 11,184 2631 22.81 1,184 2,388 4.93 4.87 
SUNDARGARH 36,288 54,205 9,527 13,696 26.25 2027 1,950 2,879 $37 5.35.35.31 
ORISSA 475,361 662,205 125,239 178,205 26.35 26.88 28,490 30,760 5.99 4.64 


Source : Compiled and calculated by Dr. Almas Ali on the basis of : 


* a) CDPO's report,Deptt. of the then CD & RR (Now Panchayat Raj(PR),Govt of Orissa,1988 & 
** b) Latest Monthly Progress Report on the CDPO's (as on 30.5.91), Deptt of PR. Govt. of Orissa, 1991 (both unpublished) 


OUR SOCIETY CAN NOT AFFORD TO ALLOW HER CHILDREN TO DEVA OP US GOOD CITZEN. 
PIX : MAJOJ PRADHAN. 
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This is picked up by walking barefoot on 
soil contaminated with book worm, due to 


inadequate sewage disposal. Also the wash- 

' ingaway of iodine from the soil along with 

| = = many other nutrients leads to iodine-defi- 
4 j ciency diseases (IDD). 


| Vieamin deficiency : Nutritional defi- 
ciencies that result from an inadequate 
intake of vitamins are similarly on tbe 
increase for a variety of reasons discussed 
earlier. The prices of natural sources of 
vitamins - fresh fruits and vegetables- 
have increased, as cropping patterns change 
with tbe cultivation of cash crops for ex- 
port, as food prices soar and public distri- 
bution systems shrink, the autritional sta- 
tus of the poor worsens. Budgetary cuts in 
health and education spending and a trend 
towards the privatisation of these services 
will only worsen the health status of the 


poor majority. 


oa te 


Iron Deficiency : Nutritional deficiency starts very early in life 
and is manifested as under weight, stunted height and soon. Tle imck of clean drinking water : 70 per cent of all diseases are 
most common nutritional deficiency amongst women in India iS s/ater borne and therefore preventable, and that one-third of all 


irondeficiency anaemia; 60-80 per cent of pregnant women suffer atric houpitalizatio due to diarshoea 
from anacmis and 20 per cent of maternal mortality is due to it. PE OO . ” 


Irondeficiency anaemia is not only caused by a lack of iron in food 
or by menstrual loss, but also by common hookworm infection. 
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OMS9A’S ENVIRONMENT 


Lnary Consumption : A considerable rise in productivity occurred 
in fhe mid-20th century. The remarkable upsurge in Science and 
Technology secured a high standard of kiving for the well-to-do 
sections of the population in the developed and developing countries, 
and this fact reinforced the euphoria of unlimited consumption. 
However, this high level of consumption was achieved at the cost of 
one hundred fold increase in the power -intensity of output produced. 


Social progress in the broadest sense requires people to become 
aware of the reasonable attainable kimits for the individual to act 
without detriment for himself and without harming the environment, 
other wise obstacies appear for further individual and social develop- 
ment The experience of the developed Capitalist and a number of 
developing countries clearly shows that growth of the national 
product does not lead to more equal distribution of incomes. On the 
contrary, the wealthy grow richer and the gap between them and the 
poorest sections of the population increases. 


LIVING IN POLLUTED AIR & WATER 


Though Orissa is comparatively much less industnalized tban 
many other states, yet there are certain pockets, wbere the level 
of pollution is very bigh. One such pocket is Angul-Talcber area 
where industria} and mining activities are more because of large 
deposit of coal, water, re sources, communication facilities, cheap 
labour etc. The details of industrial zones and emmissions/ 
effluents are discussed underthe Industrial Pollution and Mineral 
Resources Chapters. The Talcber-Angul Industrial area is dis- 
cussed here as a case. 


The major polluting industries in this area are Thermal Power 
Plants (TTPS, CPP, NTPC etc.), Fertilizer factory (FCN), Alu- 
minium factory (NALCO), Heavy Water Project, Coal fields etc. 
Theshese industries pollute the perennial Brambani river and the 
Nandira rivulet (a tributary of Brambani) which are tbe chief 
water resources in the area for drinking and agriculture. Air and 
land pollution are also acute. Fluorides (gaseous and particulate), 
oxides of sulphur and nitrogen, phosphates, oil & grease, iron, 
COD, heavy metals, ammonia, hydrogen sulphide, chromium, 
suspended solids, suspended particle matters (SPM), solid wastes, 
fly ash are the pollutants which cause health hazards. A Health 
survey conducted by Asian Institute of Technology, Bangkok, 
indicates rise in upper respiratory tract infection, Sinusitis, 
eustachian catrab, itracbeitis, bronchitis and labour pneumonia, 
coryza, influgnza, measles, whooping cough, tuberculosis, skin 
infections, teeth & gum diseases, gastritis etc. These are the 
diseases prevalent in the area. 


SLOW FOOD POISONING 


Introduction of pesticides in agriculture and farming bas far 
reaching effects on iman health. Illiterate farmers who cannot 
read the instructions for use of pesticides, create problem both for 
themselves and for those who consume the products. Although 
the quantum of pesticides used in Orissa is much less than the 
national average and in comparison to that of the developed 
countries, there can be no complacency regarding its detrimental 
effects. Pesticides used in crop fields, ultimately come to the water 
and enter the food chain, getting magnified in different tropic 
levels. It has also recently been detected in human milk. 


Pesticides and its residues damage the liver and beart. Nitratea in 
water are converted to toxic nitrites, which in the blood stream 
react with the hameoglobin forming methamogJobin and cause 
methbamogJobinaemia. Pesticides have also been found to be 
teratogenic and mutagenic and cause skin deformities. 


Milk fromcows and buffaloes have been found to be contaminated 
with DDT and BHC in most of the states of India. This is probably 
due to contamination of fodder and berbage with tbe insecticides. 
Use of BHC to contro! insects might be another reason. 


Table - 10 : Pesticides Residues in Milk Samples of Orissa as 
compared to other States of India (ppm) 


Name of the DDT BHC References 
Location & State (including DDE) (all isomers) 


ORISSA — 0.0147-0.0536 Consolidated 

BHUBANESWAR report of AICRP 

(Milkman) on pesticides, 

OUAT, 1989 

PIPLI — 0.0150-0.0628 a 

(Milkman) 

OMFED — 0.0231-0.0637 

OUTDAIRY — 0.0158-0.0561 

NEW DELHI O0.063-1.08 0.0026-0.30 Annual report, 

AICRP on pestic- 

ides residue 1987-88 

MAHARASTRA Traces-0.531 Traces-0.07 +“ 


LUDHIANA .093-0.276 0.038-0.071 “ 


Stored grains such as cereals, pulses and oil seeds, have been 
found to be contaminated with DDT and BHC. This is mainly due 
to either mixing of these insecticides directly with the grains or 


dusting the surface of grain bags with insecticides to prevent 
insect attack duning storage. 


Table - 11 : Pesticide Residues Found in Grains in Orissa 
ee i i 


Location Name of the Year Name of Residue Found 


Grain Pesticide 
Cuttack Rice 1989-90 BHC (AI!) 0.0668-0.2471 ppm 
Cuttack Rice 5 “ 0.872-0.2189 
Puri Rice “ £ 0.0194-0.0351 
Puri Rice Husk 4 0.1603-0.7843 
Puri Wheat “ 0.012-0.0581 
Koraput Miger 1985 0.08-0.45% 
Koraput Miger 1988 DDT 0.01-1.00% 


Residuai effects of pesticide use in Orissa, Dr.G.N,Mitra, 
OUAT. Bhubaneswar 
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Except in Niger seeds from Koraput, it is observed that BHC 
residues found in grains of Orissa are below the MRL values of 
0.25 ppm. Probably pesticides are directly mixed with the seeds 
to protect them from insect attack. Some of the rice husk samples 
contained higher levels of BHC. Since rice husk finds its way into 
cattle feed, along with bran, contamination of the feed must bring 
residues to milk samples. 


Any crop on which insecticides have been used to protect it from 
insect attack should be harvested after a gap of 15 days from the 
date of insecticide application. But in normal practice vegetables 
are harvested within a short time after application of pesticides. 
In this case insecticides have been found in toxic concentration 
in vegetables. There are also reports that vegetables are treated 
with pesticides, even after harvest, to keep them fresh and 
attractive. 


Table - 12 

Location Name of Nature of Year Pesticides 
Vegetable Pesticide found (ppm) 

PIPLI Cauliflower Exalux 1988-89 5.64-27.62 


BHUBANESWAR _ 1988-89 N.D. 
GADAPADAMPUR Cabbage “ 1989-90 1.518-1.771 
BEGUNIA 1989-90 1.188-1.460 
BASTA 
DIST PURI 
* Residual effect of Pesticides use in Onissa, 

Dr.G.N.Mitra, OUAT, Bhubaneswar. 


The residues found in Cauliflower and Cabbage were much above 
the tolerance limit of 0.25 ppm for Exalux. The high values found 
in cauliflower collected from Pipli, seems to be due to dousing of 
the buds in a solution of insecticides. 


Cauliflower 


The extensive use of pesticides, many of which are banned intheir 
country of origin has made cultivation more capital-intensive and 
acknowledged the adverse effects of pesticides in the food chain. 
Pesticide resistance is beginning to appear, failed crops make 
liveliboods perilous, and the consequent indebtedness has led to 
some tragic fall-outs. In 1987 over 60 cotton farmers in India’s 
prime cotton growing district of Prakasam (Andhra Pradesh) 
committed suicide by consuming pesticides (Dr. Mira Shiva). 
The accidental ingestion of pesticide caused the Basti tragedy of 
1990 when food distributed in recycled pesticide containers was 
distributed at a wedding. Two hundred people died as a result. 


THE POLITICS OF POPULATION POLICIES 


If stringent population policy is an anti-poverty measure, then 
those countries in Latin America which have had 80 per cent of 
their women sterilised, should have begun to lead a qualitatively 
better life, rather than become poorer and more deprived. there 
should have been fewer poor and fewer street children in Brazil, 
which brought down its birth rate by $0 per cent within 20 years 
- something its northern ncighbours took several centuries 
toaccomplish. 


ORISSA'S POVERTY, DE VELOPMENT & STRUGGLE POR SURVIVAL 


India was the first country in the developing world to formulate 
its Nationa! population Policy in 1951 with the First Five Year 
Plan. It was centrally planned, financed and monitored, and 
implemented at the state and local levels in a typically top-down 
manner. It did not require the statistical evidence provided by the 
Planning Commission's mid-term evaluation report to demon- 
strate that the policy was a failure, recipients of the service had 
been saying all along that it was not meeting their needs. The 
predictable bureaucratic response was to change the nomencla- 
ture from family planning to family welfare and maternal and 
child health. But the strategies attitudes and methodology with 
regard to family planning, and therefore the treatment of women, 
remained unchanged. Unfortunately, no one was really listening 
to the people. 


Where women are subordinate in everything, from access to food, 
education and skill development to freedom in decision making, 
equal wages and access to productive resources, birth rates are 
always higher. They are high when tbe survival of children is not 
ensured, when there is a repressive compulsion to produce male 
children, when female children do not count. Witbout having 
easy access to safe and effective contraception and absolutely no 
control over their fertility or sexuality, the freedom not to 
conceive is not in their hands. The incidence of gynecological 
problems - trichomoniasis, moniliasis, acute chronic pelvic in- 
flammatory disease, sexually transmitted diseases, cancer of the 
cervix and urinary tract infection - is significant. Other health 
problems related to child bearing, nutritional deficiencies, com- 
municable diseases, infections, etc. also seemed to ment no 
concern. Only fertility receives sustained attention. 


It is well known that maternal mortality in India is shockingly 
large and most causes of maternal mortality are preventable. Why 
is it then that women continue to be poorly nourished and to die 
during childbirth ? 


Populist population ‘education’ succeeds in persuading people 
that the poor are poor because they multiply like rabbits, and that 
poor nations are poor, because we have too many people. There 
is never a mention of over-consumption and waste by the few at 
the expense of the majority, not just by rich nations but by the rich 
in poor nations. There is never a mention that the new economic 
order will further increase disparities and indebtedness inflation, 
cutting welfare budgets in health and education, increasing 
privatisation of such services, and removing food subsidies 
thereby bringing social insecurity. The poor and disadvantaged 
will then tend to look for security in numbers and national 
government will use repressive measures to bring them in line. 


That the poor are responsible for the nation’s poverty is one of the 
greatest economic myths of our times. It shifts the focus away 
from the real roots of poverty and injustice. 


Population policy can no longer be one of curtailing the fertility 
of ignorant, undisciplined Indians. It has to be seen as a conse- 
quence of tbe failure of otber policies - economic, education, 
health, and so on - at a national level, and of gross economic 
imbalance induced by the biased and unjust trade policies of the 
rich North. Coercive family planning measures, with or without 
incentive, peddied and imposed as a panacea for women's health 
problems, are no longer acceptable, just as technological fixes for 
environmental hazards are no longer credible, says Dr. Mira 
Shiva. 
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ORMSSA‘S ENVIRONMENT 


DISPLACEMENT BY DEVELOPMENT PROJECTTS 


Examples of such large scale projects in Orissa are many. The 
following are the main types : 


Dams for hydroelectricity and irrigation, water supply, canalsetc. 


Thermal power stations, industries, mines, Transmission lines, 
communication systems. 


Sanctuaries and National Parks, Reservation of Forests 
Afforestation projects. 


Mega projects are not beneficial, cost-effective nor sustainable. 
They cause serious ecological imbalance, greater pollution, de- 
struction of the subsistence economy, increasing poverty and 
regional imbalance. Especially, irrigation projects like dams and 
canals have water logging and salinity caused in lakhs of hectares 
of most fertile lands. Traditional occupations die and greater 
unemployment is the result. The situation in case of Orissa is 
mucb more serious. The tribal areas by virtue of being rich in 
natural resources invite more dams, mining, industries, roads and 
railways, transmission lines and so on. The result is loss of 
subsistence and degeneration of the social and cultural life of the 
tribals. Further, the tribals are considered ‘savages’ or uncivi- 
lized by their urban cousins as they can not cope up with tbe 
monetised/market economy. The fallout is a loss of identity of a 
people who are merely 0.6 million strong and hence a minority. 
Their status is reduced to one of colonisation by their own country 
men with the active support of the State in the name of national 
development. A few cases discussed in this chapter give an idea 
of the atrocity of the malaise. 


Extent of displacement Lack of a serious database is a handicap 
and therefore the estimate of the numbers displaced in India 
ranges from 3 to 30 million. The displacement by all development 
schemes between 1950-1990 is 185 lakhs, viz. 140 lakhs by dams 
and canal, 21 lakhs by mimes and 24 lakhs by industries, thermal 
plants, defence establishments, wildlife sanctuaries etc. An ex- 
tant example is the Sardar Sarovar. Official Sources put the 
number of oustees displaced as 30,134 families, constituting of 
three members per family (Babbar 1992) while figures fromother 
sources range from 1,08,00 (NTUA n.d.:6) to 1,70,000 (Morse and 
Burger 1992) with a third putting the amount of those displaced 
by the Sardar Sarovar and Indira Sagar together at 2 lakhs. 


Table 13 : Estimate of Persons Displaced by Various Catego- 
ries of Projects 1951-1990 


Sl. Type of Project Number Number Backlog 
No. Displaced _Rehabilitaled 
1. Mines 21,00,000 $5,25,000 15,75,000 

2. Dams 1,40,00,000 35,00,000 1,05,00,000 
3. Industries 13,000,000 3,25,000 9,50,000 

4. Sanctuaries 6,00,000 1,50,500 5,62,500 

5. Others 5,00,000 1,25,000 3,75,000 
Total 1,85,00,000 46,25,000 ।1,38,75,000 


Source: Fernandes 1991: 250 


Orissa, Chotnagpur in southern Bihar and Chatisgarh in Madhya 
Pradesh bear the burnt of development induced displacements in 
India. 52.48% of all mines in India are concentrated in the four 
states of the Eastern region. Besides, a large number of industries, 
dams, wildlife, sanctuaries and national parks are situated bere. 


Table -14 : Displacement in the Eastern Regjon 


SI.No Sector DPs in the region Tribals in the region % of Tribals 


1. Mines 11,50,000 8,75,000 76.09 
2. Dams 34,500,000 21,30,000 62.94 
3. Industrics 4,00,000 1,50,000 37.50 
4. Sanctuanes 2,00,000 1,70,000 85.00 
5. Otbers 1,500,000 50,000 33.33 


Total 53,50,000 33,75,000 


, 0, 179, 63.68 


Source: Fernandes 1991: 262. 


Koraput district (undivided) is an extant example of displace- 
ment. It is followed by Keonjbar and Dhenkanal districts. As 
many as one lakh dalits and tribals, (Govt. of Orissa 1991 C:20) 
have been rendered homeless by 18 large projects which occupy 
an area of 2000 sq.km. or 7.42 percent of Koraput’s, total area of 
26,961 sq.km. In Keonjbar, displacement has been caused by 
three major dams, a wildlife sanctuary covering 10,160 ba., six 
major industries related to mining, and innumerable mines tbat 
occupy 3.56 per cent of the district and affect tribals who form 
55.98 per cent of the districts’ population. On the other hand, tbe 
majority of those displaced in Dhenkanal are middle castes and 
dalits as the tribal population in the district is very low. 17 
working mines, two thermal power stations, several major and 
medium dams, a fertilizer plant, a smelter plant (NALCO), a 
Heavy water plant and 2 sanctuaries have caused the displace- 
ment . Apart from these three, all other districts of Orissa are 
affected by developmental schemes. 


DAMS AND DISPLACEMENT 


Large dams cause large scale displacements. In Orissa, most of 
these dams which protect the flood prone coastal districts are 
situated in tribal areas. Thus displacement by dams including 
those that are being planned or are under construction have a large 
proportion of tribal DP’s (Mohapatra 1990: 86-87). Some of the 
major dam displacements in Orissa are due to the Hirakud, 
Subarnarekha, Indravati, Upp. Kolab, Machbkund, Salandi and 
Rengali dam projects. But there are as many as 149 dam projects 
in Orissa which cause displacement depending on its height, local 
environment and existence of habitations. 


Subarnarekha Project : The World Bank financed Subarnarekha 
Project located over a cross section of West Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and to be ultimately completed in 1995 affects a very very 
large population. The majority of the DPs are tribals, that is 
Bathudis, Bbaktas, Santals etc. Informations collected from State 
Revenue Deptt. is furnished below : 


(A) Village Affected Total 109 
1. Fully Affected Village 24 
2. Partly Affected Villages 40 
3. Village Losing only Agriculture land 45 

(B) No. of Families Affected. Total 9044 

1.S.T. 6382 
2. S.C. 416 
3. General 2246 


(C) Number of Families losing House and Land Total - 5527 
1.S.T. 


3701 
2. S.C. 352 
3. General 1474 
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(D) No. of Families losing Agriculture land only - 3517 nos. 


(E) No. of Rehabilitation Sites identified 74 nos. 


Steps taken for Rehabilitation‘of Oustees : 


In the first phase R & R of 6 dams based villages under Jambhbira 
Dam was taken up on prior to involving 633 families. Out of these 
485 families, opted to move to theirown rehabilitation. They have 
been paid cash grant of Rs.2.33 crores as per State R & R policy 
as compensatation for land acquisition. The remaining 148 
families have opted for resettlement in project sponsored colonies. 


Displacement & Resettlement : Rengali, built across the 
Brabmani has its own victims among the DPs of Onissa. Spread 
over 419 sq.km. it affects 9585 families in 265 villages of which 
49 and 70 villages respectively were fully and partially sub- 
merged. Cultivable land of 151 villages was partially submerged 
but its houses remained intact. The total 

area submerged by the project amounts to ' 

1,05,905 acres. 


(A) Village Affected Total 2 6 3 
1. Fully Affected villages 44 a 


2. Partly Affected Villages 15 $14 
3. Un inhabitated affected villages 64 


(B) Number of Families Affected 10897 


1. General 8015 
FH $x 1710 
3. S.T. 1172 


(C) Number of Rehabilitation Sites set-up 
1. Resettlement colonies 61 
2. Resettlement clusters 96 


3. Individual resettlement inrevenuve vil- 
lages 485 


There were a lot of conflicts in resettlement. Even killings took 
place for which some people are still under imprisonment and 
court cases are still under process. This is the reword the people 
are getting who have to sacrifice for national development. 


Salandi Dam In Keonjhar : The Salandi dam in the Keonjbar 
district was planned after the great floods of 1955, as a flood 
control measure. Its foundation was laid in 1960 by the then Chief 
Minister Harekrushna Mabatab. This project funded by the 
World Bank has a catchment area of 673.37 sq.kms and has 
displaced 965 families (around 5,000 persons) from six villages. 
Each of these six villages had 4 to 5 caste/tribe based hamlets. The 
majority of the displaced were tribals viz. Kolba, Santal, Batbudi. 
From among these, only 546 families from 19 hamlets were 
rehabilitated between 1965 and 1972. 103 of these families chose 
to go back to the upland section of their original village that bas 
not been submerged by the reservoir. The reason they gave is that 
they were not satisfied with the rebabilitation measures. Six 
hamlets rehabilitated themselves in the adjoining forest area 
(Mohanty 1983: 10). 
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DAM DISPLACEMENT IN KORAPUT 


Upp. Indravat! : Koraput district has witnessed a serious spree of 
Dam displacements during the last 40 years. The recent one is Upper 
Indravati Project. It submerges 50,000 acres of agricuttural and forest 
land including 51 villages and 44 villages in Kalahandi and Koraput 
districts respectively. Those displaced amount to 5000 families 
approximately. 


Upper Kolab Multipurpose Project : In Upper Kolab Multipurpose 
Project, 13,095 families living in 149 villages were affected fully or 
partially. Among them, 3,067 families from 57 fully displaced vifages 
(including 7 hamlets) were identified for rehabilitation: 1,443 (47.05 
per cent) of them were tribals, 458 (14.95 per cent) dalits and the 
remaining 1,166 (38.01 per cent) others. 


Pix : Manoj K.Pradhan 


1. Total No. of families displaced from 


different villages at different phase 3171 
a) Total No.s of villages affected 57 
b) Number of families affected 

- General 1308 
- S.T. 1421 
- S.C. 442 


Balimela Project : Around 2000 families were displaced in Balimela 
Project which was jointly constructed by Orissa and Andhra Pradesh 
Govemment in Malkangiri district with 30 and 70% share respec- 
tively. 

Machhkund Project : One of the oldest in the state, the Machhkund 
Dam Project was first conceived by the maharaja of Jeypore. 
Planning continued for two decades before it was finally lunched in 
1948. The construction of the dam began by displacing a total of 
2,938 families from the area, out of which 1,500(51%) were tribals 
and 300 (10.21%) harijans. The project also caused the submer- 
gence of 16,000 acres of private land. According to an estimate, the 
tribal families lost 6, 100acres, harnijans 1,700 acres and the rest about 
6,100 acres. 
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OMSSA'S ENVIRONMENT 


MULTIPLE DISPLACEMENTS FOR DPS OF HIRAKUD 


Second Phase by Central Seed Farm : The second phase of 
people's movement in the Hirakud area started during 1968-69 under 
the leadership of CPI, when the government decided to establish a 
central seed farm in 1967-68, with its headquarters at Lachhipalli 
under Rengak PS, a place predominantly occupied by Displaced 
Persons of Hirakud Dam. Instead of resettling those displaced in May 
1955 to make way for the reservoir the government tried to evict them 
from Baghamunda under Lakhanpur PS once again forcibly. But, this 
action of the government sparked off an uprising by the peasantry. 
The prolonged agitation compelled the govemment to shift the 
location of the farm from Hirakud periphery area. 


Third Phase Protest to Opencast Mining : Following geological 
reports of heavy deposits of coal in the area, Coal India proposed in 
1984 expansion ofits existing opencast mining operation to Lajkura. 
Inthe same year, notice was served on people to evacuate the entire 
locality. In response to the notice, a committee of the DPs was formed 


and agrtation was launched with a charter of demands. Since most 
of the land was encroached government land and house built by the 
Hirakud DPs were unauthorised, the Coal India was in no mood to 
give any compensation for them to the people. As the movement 
picked up momentum, a small section of people and the leaders of 
agitation were given compensation at a public meeting, while others 
refused to accept any compensation. The people were lured by the 
coal authorities’ promise of job to one able member of each family and 
all support for setting down at the new place. Besides, the encroach- 
ment of the land and the developmental works of Coal India were 
geared in such a way that the resident became apprehensive of their 
future. Petitions were filed against Coal India were geared in such a 
way that the residents became apprehensive of their future. Petitions 
were filed against Coal India and several representations were made 
to government against the unlawful acquisition of land and houses of 
the people. But both the government and Coal India remained 
unmoved. 


The delay in judiciary and red-tapism in the state machinery made 
their woes all the more 
pathetic. Following a pro- 
tracted struggle, however, 
Coal india finally agreed 
to provide compensation 
against land acquisition, 
proper rehabilitation and 
a job to one able person 
from each displaced fam- 
ily. Butthis assurance nei- 
ther defined the evalua- 
tion procedure on employ- 
ing DPs and in compen- 
sating for the property nor 
specified the method of 
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only because they themselves deserted the government colony and 
migrated to this place. Presently, they don'thave the ownership of the 
house site and land which they use for cultivation. Such families have 
been totally ignored. Since 1984, some have been evicted forcibly 
while some others arein process of being displaced. the protest made 
the government realise their problems but not much came out of this 
realisation. 


Fourth Phase Protest to Power Plant : The fourth and the latest 
phase of people's movement once again under the leadership of CPI 
centered around the acquisition of land for Ib Thermal Power Station. 
Though there was no permanent settlement off land, the government 
had declared about 150 sq.km. of area of the periphery of the 
reservoir as resettiement area where about 11,000 displaced families 
stayed. Without even consulting the DPs, the government acquired 
land in Kusuraloi GP and notwithstanding the resistance by the 
people, the old Banharpalli village was demolished by Orissa Power 
Generation Corporation (OPGC) to make way for its mega thermal 
power plant. In August 1990, the government promulgated prohibi- 
tory orders u/s 144 of Cr.P.C. in Ib Thermal area and rushed 18 
platoons of paramilitary forces with immediate effect. Between 24th 
April to 27th Apnil, 1992 and again on 17th and 18th June, 1992 the 
government evacuated 130 families from the area with the help of 
paramilitary forces. 


In the process of eviction, a total of 751 people including many 
women were arrested out of which 294 people were sent to judicial 
custody and cases are still pending against them. Government had 
deputed 650 police personnel for this operation. 


A local voluntary organisation called GOPE (Grassroots Organisa- 
tion for Promotional Endeavour), in 1993-94, started organising the 
DPs of 7 GPs namely Sarandamal, Pondari, Bagmunda, Kushuraloi, 
Remuna, Bhanrakhol and Samarabaga under Lakhanapur block. 
Over 1500 DP families who stay in the area have not yet been 
property compensated and resettled. The year long campaign by 
GOPE led to formation of an apex organisation of the DPs. 


Even, the animals are voicing their 
protest against deprivation of 
water caused by Indravati Dam. ° 
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INDUSTRIES AND DISPLACEMENT 


Industries are another cause of displacement. In Orissa, the steel 
plant at Rourkela, the NALCO plants at Damanjodi and Angul, 
the 1B Thermal Plants Talcher and the National Test Range, 
Baliapal are the major contributors of Industrial displacement. 
Besides complete uprooting, industries acquire lots of land, more 
than they actually require. There are instances, where land 
acquired for industries were sold to others at very high prices. It 
is ridiculous that the land requirement by industries are not 
examined either by the public or the people who have a right to 
know as they sacrifice it. Deforestation and environment degra- 
datior deprives many people of their subsistence and security. 


Rourkela Steel Plant : As early as the SOs the RSP displaced 
23,400 people. Of these 11,300 were tribals. The plant also 
evacuated an ares of 13,185,31 hectares forits use. This apart, the 
Mandira dam, built to facilitate water supply to the steel city, 
displaced 2930 families in the 50s and later 1190 people in 1985. 


NALCO, Damonjodi.: A recent project, the Nalco operations at 
Damanjodi and Panchpattmali hills have, according to official 
sources acquired 10,058.786 acres of land. Of this 427.30 acres 
are for mines, 2638.96 acres for the township and 6992.50 acres 
for the plant. They put the number of those displaced at 597 
families. The project bas affected 26 villages and 28,34.56 ha. 
(41.36% of land acquired) of agricultural land. Most of the DPs 
according to both the sources, are tribals from Godaba, Paraja, 
Kondha, Koya and Sanki communities. 


NALCO, Angu!l : Nalco’s alumina smelter plant in Angul, 
acquired a total of 3967.8 acres in 1981. The land includes 590.01 
acres (14.87%) of villages commons, 38 acres (0.96%) of forest 
land and 3339.81 acres (84.17%) of agricultural land of 41 
villages. Those displaced were 34 families from two middle caste 
dominated villages and 2,628 PAP families. 


Rourkela Steel Plant which displaced 23,400 people. 


Pix : Partha P. Basu for CPSW. 
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TTPS & TSTPP : The Talcher Thermal Power station, a joint 
venture of the Central and State governments have acquired a 
total of 508 acres of land of which 452 acres (89%) is agricultural 
land. Inall, 17 villages lost its agricultural land, village commons 
and common property resources. On the other hand, NTPC's 
third project, the Talcher Super Thermal Power Project (TSTPP) 
at Kaniba, Talcher will acquire 3,614 acres of land of which 
1,50.52 acres (47.46%) are forests and 1054.26 acres (33.32%) 
belong to the government. 13 villages and its people will be 
affected by the project. 


Fertiliser Corporation of India, Dhenkanal : The Fertiliser 
corporation of India's Urea plant at Bikrampur, Dbenkanal 
acquired 533.43 acres of land for the plant and 371.10 acres for 
the township. Out of the 904.53 acres thus acquired, 437.40 acres 
(48.36%) are agricultural land and the rest 467.13 acres (51.64%) 
are village commons. 


ORISSA HAS BECOME A MILITARY BASE 


Being unable to utilise its rich mineral resources and develop 
industrially, the state has unopposed established a number of 
military establishments in different parts of the state. When all 
states refused, Orissa invited the NTR. But thanks to the people 
of Baliapal who fought a severe battle this has not yet material- 
ised. For apart from doing immense and irreversible damage to 
the flora and fauna, displacing large population and ruining the 
local economy, the NTR at Baliapal, Interim Test Range, 
Chandipur, Radarstation, Nilagiri bills, Ordnance factory, Saintal, 
HAL at Sunabeda, Air Force Squard at Charbatia and the Navy 
Training Centre, Chilika, have been a cause of distress to the DPs 
and brought a sense of insecurity to the people of the state. 


NTR at Baliapal : Baliapal and Bhogarai blocks of Balasore 
districts lying on the coast of Bay of Bengal are famous for its betel 
leaves, mat, fish, vegetables, paddy and cashew-nuts. This is a 
flourishing and prosperous area in this otherwise backward state. 
But the missile base tar- 
gets these fertile lands 
and the self sufficient 
economy of 70,000 peo- 
ple of 11,000 families 
threatening to destroy in 
one sweep the idyllic life 
of the people in 126 vil- 
lages. The NTR would 
not only displace those 
people but would result 
inthe loss of crops worth 
Rs.100 crores, loss of 
property worth Rs.300 
crores and loss of income 
and sources of employ- 
ment amounting to 
Rs. 150 crores perannum 
(GASS. 1988). The Gov- 
ernments’ programme 
has been strongly re- 
sisted by the mass move- 
ment of the people who 
rose in union against the 
NTR. 
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VOICE OF BALIAPAL 


(GASS) took the initiative for an all-party meeting to op 
on October 23, 1986. Subsequently, a convention was held on 4th November, 


Above al, the movement has been able to gather support from all the 
inst He 
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A student organisation was formed with Arun Jena as its secretary to mobilise 
the youth militantty. Shortly after formation, the student front mobilised a 3,000 
yhoo in rs ron of ois COP FRO On ee PE 
the students’ front called convention at Jagai High , which was attended 
by 5,000 students. Subsequently, various student £ outside Baliapal 


formed a district level action committee. On November 10, a teacher's 


mass demonstration at the district headquarters. 
The issue got more and more support throughout the country. In October 1986, 


at Kerala toured the areas to express ther solidarity with the agitation. 

The political scenario in late '86 with the Janata Dal (new incarnation 

of Janata Party) coming to power at the centre.This was followed by the party 

coming to power in Orissa in March, 1990. The agitating people justifiably 
foughtand long-drawn battle was now in sight. 


itwas certain that it was to go. In alast ditch attemptto salvage some reputation, 
the Prime Minister tamely said that he had recommended a new site for the NTR 
knowing fully well that such recommendations of the outgoing ministry camry litte 
weightage with the new government. The succeeding governments, have 
pertected a policy of ‘silence is golden’ even as they are determined to push the 
anti-peopie project through. 

Decerved and ditched by politicians of all hues, the people of Baliapal, however, 
have enough faith in the justness of their cause and the courage of their 
conviction to fight I the bitter end. 
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Pix : Anil Mishra, Eastern Press Agency. 


ORDINANCE FACTORY, SAINTALA 


Tots! 1030 Families displaced out of which 246 persons have been 
employed in the ordinance factory. 


taj nd (forest 


Total area works out 


i. Govt. Land (forest) 5249.09 acres 
ii. Govt. land Revenue 3750.91 acres 
Total 9000.00 acres 


Transferof 3728.30 acres Govt. revenue land in 14 village to Asst. 
Director Estate officer was done on 26-6-1986. 


Rehabilitation Measures : The ministry of Defence Govt. of 
India have sanctioned a sum of Rs. 140.80 lakbs Letter No. 4/84/ 
SQ/DP/PLG-II Dated 31-8-1987, towards land reclamation, 
construction of tube wells, schools, temples, roads etc. 


9 families went to a different place to settle themselves on their 
own. The displaced families have been provided with 0-20 
decimal of homestead lease free of cost on Rs.4000/- ever house 
build in assistance. Out of 1030 families 1025 families bave got 
compensation as per the official records. 


MINING AND DISPLACEMENT 


Out of the State’ total area of 155.707 sq.km., 94988 ha. are 
occupied by mines. Most of them are located in tribal areas except 
Cuttack and Dhenkanal. Sometimes, the mines occupy as much 
as 2% of the total area of a district. For example, in Keonjhar 
district, mines occupy 3.56 percent or 295.6 sq.km. of the total 
ares of the district. The situation in Sundargarhb, Sambalpur, is 
the same. The peoples struggle against Bauxite mining in 
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Gandhamardan Hills has raised this vital controversy between 
people's survival and mineral exploitation. 


Talcher Coal Fields 

1. Total Government Land occupied under CBA : AC.13,088.35 
2. Mining rights - AC 5578.98 (Not to be assessed as per Govt 
Circular No. 33654/Dt.21.5.1992.) 

3. All rights - AC. 7509.47 


4. Out of Ac. 7509.47 dec. - (Assessment bas been complete 
inrespect of AC.2919-11 Dec. Rs.3,11938.06 assessment com- 
municated up to 1988) 

5. Remaining area AC. 4590.36, Govt land AC 1919.55. Private 
land - 2590.81 


6. After 28.4.1989 only S.O.No. 1949 Dt. 10.5.1989 covering AC. 
1867.850 dec.out of which Govt land is AC 604.18 - Assessment 
communicated by MCL 
7. Area caused alienation - AC 105.770 in 3 villages (For quarters 
and for Railway sides.) 


8. Govt land acquired (13088.35 - 2590.81 AC) = 10,497.54 
acres. 


Private land to be acquired 

1. Requisitioned - 3876-982 acres 

2. Possession handed over after acquisition - 1467-516 acres. 
3. Balance area under acquisition - 2409-366 acres. (1993) 


Voice of Baliapal. 
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Gamaradihi Dolomite and Lanjiberana Lime Stone Quarry in the 
Sundargarh district, are two mines which are situated at a distance of 
8 km from each other. Both mines are run by private sector companies, 
TISCO and OCL. While the former has acquired in all 598.30 acres of 
land, the latter has acquired 2476 acres. Both the areas are inhabited 
by tribal communities like Mundas and Orams. 


Land acquisition, in both the cases, was done in 3 phases. While in 
Gamardihi mines it was done in 1968, 73 and 87, incase of Lanjiberana 
ft was done in 1950-51, 62 and 79. 


Incase of Gamardihi mines, in 1968 and 73, no compensation was paid 
for trees, houses, ponds and wells. The people were not satished with 
the promise of job for one member of each aftected family. They 


Pix : Mano] K.Pradhan. 


Bauxite Mining in Kashipur alone is going to displace approxi- 
mately 60-tribal villages. The camp of L & T at Singer. 


SANCTUARIES AND DISPLACEMENT 


Even environmental concems of the government have been 
lopsided. Sanctuaries and national parks designed to protect 
wildlife havign fact resulted in rendering bomeless many tribals 
who are inextricably linked to the environment they live in. As 
early as 1989, the Ministry of Forest and Environment, Govt. of 
India put the number of sanctuaries and national parks in Orissa 
as 15 and 2 respectively. These covered a total area of 6171.25 
sq.km. But in Sept. 1992, the same source indicated that there 
were 16 sanctuaries in Orissa, of which two were a combination 
of national parks and sanctuaries (see wildlife chapter). The 
sanctuaries cover a total area of 7395.44 sq.km. and these exist 
in predominantly tribal areas. Not surprisingly 78.80 per cent or 
5827.57 sq.km. of the total reserves of the state are in tribal areas. 


The best example of displacement by sanctuaries is the Similipal 
Tiger Project in Mayurbhanj district. Designed to protect tigers 
on an area of 2500 acres, it unwittingly erases the bomeland of 
164 families living in the core area and of 56 villages in the buffer 
zone. In all, it will affect the culture and lifestyle and livelihood 


reasoned that one eaming hand caused heartburn within the family. A 
job also did not ensure retirement benefits. 


People soon realised that the promise of permanent jobs was never 
made seriously. In 1978, the Jharkhand Party organised a strike on the 
issue of compensation and employment The strike continued for a 
long period during which people were threatened, lathicharged and 
jailed. The company bosses did not spare the leaders either playing 
tricks with them. As a result of the movement, TISCO decided to 
provide to 50 decemals of land to each eaming member who can work 
for a full tenure of 30 years. 


Similarly, in response to the first phase land acquisition by Bisra Stone 
Limited in 1950-51, local tribals, under the leadership of Samuel Dung 
- a local school teacher and Illia Ekka waged a fierce battle. The 
agitation was-s0 vigorous that armed force 
had to be brought in and the people tear 
gassed and fired upon. 


Subsequently the tribal agitation against 
the land acquisition and low compensation 
fizzled out, due to leadership crisis and 
state repression. The leaders even mot- 
vated the people to surrender their land, as 
they got petty contracts in mines. 
Jharkhand party launched another agita- 
tion during the 3rd phase acquisition in 
1979. After a long drawn pitched battle, the 
company agreed to pay Rs.1,000/- per 
acre of Panimal land and Rs.8,000/- for 
non-panimal land as against a demand of 
As.50,000/- per acre for both the kinds of 
land. The rate of compensation for the two 
kinds of land during the first and second 
phase acquisition was Rs. 150/-, Rs.100/- 
, Rs.600/- & Rs. 400, respectively. 


of 10.000 people. Rehabilitation and compensation bas been 
offered in form of 419 acres of land in the Ambaguda Forest 
Reserve whichis unfit for habitation and agriculture. The Rs. 147 
lakh rehabilitation package from the central government is to be 
disbursed yet. 


The 795.52 sq.km site of the Satkosia Gorge Sanctuary at 
Tikarapada, Angul, Dhenkanal district is on both sides of the 
Satkosia Gorge on Mahanadi. The sanctuary which houses about 
200 crocodiles and ‘innumerable’ other wild animals, spreads 
into five sub-divisions, five blocks & seven panchayats of two 
districts viz. Dhenkanal & Puri. It occupies an area of 79,552 ba. 
and has a population of 88,000 with a density of 1.11 per ba. 
61,100 persons reside in the villages adjacent to the sanctuary. 
The people living within SATKOSIA have not been told of their 
impending displacement even though official proceedings to 
make it a full fledged sanctuary have been completed by now. 

Apart from these, sanctuaries in Sunabeda, Hadgarh, Katgarbi, 
Debrigarh, Kabaslasuni and Usbakoti present no better a picture. 
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REPERCUSSIONS OF DISPLACEMENT 


Displacement is not a one time phenomenon. It does not start with 
eviction and end with payment of compensation. The displace- 
ment process begins with the first announcement of a project and 
its after effects are seen even today in cases like Hirakud or 
Rourkela. Displacement leads to instability during the transition 
period and various forces are very active then. Then follow, 
disintegration of society, family and individual, marginalisation, 
ideological internalisation, forcible eviction, and no relief sup- 
port, almost no rehabilitation, resettlement, low compensation 
for all the properties lost, environmental degradation, and so on. 
These problems and effects of displacement need a proper 
understanding so that the approach to displacement will be 
complete and systematic. 


Table - 15 : Major Problems after the First Announcement 


OMSSA'S POVERTY, DEVELOPMENT & STRUGGUI POR SURVIVAL 


THE TRANSITION : PERIOD OF INSECURITY & NON 
DEVELOPMENT 


Between the first announcement of the project and the final 
takeover of land, uncertainty, anxiety, fear and instability shocks 
the people to be displaced. While loans from government can be 
no longer procured, (since the land cannot be used as surety), 
people not only lose inte rest in developing their land but cut down 
trees on their own land and of forests nearby. All developmental! 
activities come to a standstill and the pervading tension result in 
thefts, communal rifts, sometimes with the interference of outsid- 
ers (For problems of transition. See table 15). 


SI Project Development. Loans Restrictionon Lose interest in Theft of Outsiders interfere NAP 
No. programe stop stop ploughing land _ improving assets property _in local affairs 
01. TSTPP 1-3 1-3 - 1-3 - - - 
02.TTPS 4,5 5 4 4 
03. FCI 6 6 6 6 - - 
04.SECL 7-9 79 9 A 7 r: a 
05. SATKOSIA - - - - - 10-13 
06. NALCO 14,15 14,15 14 14,15 15 
07. NALCOD 16,19, 16-25 16-25 
20,25 
08. NALCO A - 26 26 
09. UPKOL 28 28 27-29 
10. MCHHKUND - 31,32 30-32 31,32 
11. SALAND! 33,34 35-37 34,37 33-37 - - - 


Source: Walter Fernadese, 1993 


Atribal village in Sunabeda plateau Sanctuary. These people know 
how to live together. 


Pix : CPSW Documentation Centre. 


The problems of transition are ironically more accentuated in 


non-tribal districts. Developmental activities in the tribal dis- 
tricts are less than those in Dhenkanal. Hence, after the annou nce - 
ment of projects 
itis the aon-tribal 
districts which 
suffer more than 
tribal districts as 
loans and devel- 
opment pro- 
grammes are 
stalled. However, 
tribals suffer on 
another count. 
They are de- 
l| | barred from en- 
"| gaginginshifting 

` * cultivation which 
is invariably done 
lon government 
| land. 


| 
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Pix : Manoj K.Pradhan. 


Tribal areas are thoroughly exploited. Nothing is lett now. 
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SOCIAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL AND CULTURAL IMPACT 


Mr.S.K.Misbra and Mr.S.K.Mabapatra of the Depariment of 
Anthropology, Utkal University, have madc certain pertinent 
observations after having studied the social, cultural and psycho- 
logical impact of displacement on the Rengali Dam DPs. They 
have observed that there is a breakdown of nuclear and joint 
families through mutual distrust between members of the family 
and filial conflicts as between father and married and unmarried 
children. Simultaneously, community manage ment systems and 
social control may also disintegrate as in the rehabilitated settle- 
ment inhabitants from different villages, having a diversity of 
cultural tradition and habits as well as a self centered life pattern 
come into inter-communal-cultural conflicts. 


The often atomic environment of new settlements breed psycho- 
logical tensions. Feclings of insecurity, unfriendliness of neigh- 
bours, lowering of economic standards generate psychological 
tensions and instill a sense of inferiority among the DPs. As a 
result alcoholism, (paid for by cash received as compensation), 
violence, thefts etc., become rampant. In some cases as that of the 
DPs of Indravati, the oustees migrate lo other places (Raipur) and 
eam their livelihood through prostitution. Mr. Mishra and 
Mobapatra also note that the DPs couldn't enter into marital 
relationships with the ‘Boda IMkas’ in the new settlement. Some, 
on the other hand, demanded huge dowries as they had acquired 
a fat sum as compensation. 


Displacement thus ruptures the systems of community life, the 
unity of a cultural tradition and the harmony of anindividual soul. 


STATUS OF WO(E)MEN 


Ultimately it is women who bear the cross of marginalisation and 
ideological intermalisation. Displacement results in an additional 
workload on women since they have to traverse long distances to 
collect NTFP for food and fuel needs (Fernandes and Menon 1987 
: 71-74) (Agrawal and Narain 1985 : 312-313). 


Pix : Anil Mishra, Eastern Press Agency. 


They donot know whatis happening to them ? Why is this injustice? 


ORISSA'S POVERTY, DEVELOPMENT & STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL 


Conversely, displacement and consequently the process of indus- 
trial clear felling can also obliterate the very question of the 
collection of NTFP. This decreases the workload of women as 
they now remain at home. The decrease in the workload, is 
nevertheless, not a sign of social or economic elevation. Instead, 
the women who earlier was an economic asset is now considered 
a burden. Simultaneously ideological internalization further 
isolates and deteriorates the status of women. As some tribals and 
dalits attain social status by becoming agents of the dominant 
community in controlling and oppressing their own people, so 
now men become oppressors of women. Demanding huge dow- 
ry'sis a form of ideological internalisation and is seen as symbol, 
a step towards upward social mobility. Again, tribals in initiation 
of the upper castes insist that the women remain at home. This 
leads to isolation and alienation of women. The pressure of work 
on men also has its effects on women. Drunkenness and wife 
beating become common and have been observed to have oc- 
curred in the PAP villages of NALCO, Damanjodi, Malkangiri 
and Machbkund. 


LEGACY TO POSTERITY 


It is every parents dream to bestow a better future to his children, 
be he rich or poor. The DPs are no exception. Education is one 
thing they contemplate would improve their children’s lot. That 
was the wish of the middle caste DPs of Dhenkanal. But only with 
regard to their sons, not their daughters. A study of schools 
showed that irrespective of community (caste/tribe) boys were 
more in number. 


Others were not as lucky as the DPs of Dbenkanal. In Salandi, 
schools were built a decade after resettlement. Meanwhile, the 
interest in schooling had died down and overburdened parents did 
not have the time to ensure that their children attended school 
elsewhere. At 
Machhbkund, 
similarly, a pri- 
mary school was 
built 30 years af- 
ter resettlement 
but there was no 
scope for further 
studies. Apart 
from all this edu- 
cation lagged be- 
bind in all 
schools as teach- 
ers were not pre- 
pared to work in 
such ‘uncivi- 
lized’ and inac- 
cessible areas. 

On the other 
band, tbe balf 
educated are al- 
ienated and face 
anidentity crisis. 
They are neither 
accepted by the 
dominant com- 
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munity nor by their own people. Unable to compete for jobs and 
services on equal terms with others they experience frustration 
and rebel] against tbe establishment. In other cases, teenagers 
spend much of their time on recreation, money on clothes, 
drinking and so on, all in imitation of city life. Such teens have 
no regard for their roots culture, language, traditions and cus- 
toms. In fact, a slow process of adaptation gradually weans them 
away from their religion and they accept the religion of the 
dominant community. Consequently they subordinate them- 
selves to outsiders who control their lives. 


ENVIRONMENTAL DISEASES 


The change in environment also results in the outbreak of 
diseases. Dysentery and other water borne diseases are observable 
in places where clean drinking water is not available. There is 
therefore, a high incidemce of such diseases among the DPs of 
Machhkund and the UPKOLAB projects whereas it is less among 
the DPs of NALCO since they bave been provided with clean 
drinking water. Malaria, TB and asthme arc prevalent among the 
DPs. While TB is related to malnutrition, asthma has been 
observed among DPs sett}ed near industrial and coal townships. 
Apart from all these there are many undefinable stress related 
psychological problems which the DPs face. 


TOWARDS PENURY 


Tribals suddenly become affluent as they receive compensation, 
that is, for them a relatively much bigger cash amount that they 
have never bandled before.But deprivation of CPR and abrupt 
introduction to monetary economy (that has its characteristic 
exploitative mone ylenders and merchants), puts them in a quan- 
dary. Instead of investing on productive assets for future use, they 
spend almost all their money on household and consumer articles. 
At NALCO, Damanjodi the tribals and dalits even bought “semi- 
luxury” items like radio, cycles etc. In some cases the money was 
spent for better purposes but eventually led to penury. This 


A rehabilitation Colony - People are making thei. 
rebuilt thé AN houses. bi 


happened among the DPs of both SALAND! and UPKOLAB who 
bad to build their own houses since they were not rehabilitated 
immediately after displacement. Dhbenkanal's middle caste DPs, 
however, invested money on land and following them a few dalits 
of the area too bought lands. Some tribals, preferring longterm 
security over productivity, buy gold. 


The scenario has changed for the better in some projects. Com- 
pensation is now paid through a bank from which the DPs 
withdraw money only for specified expenditures. This has checked 
the flood of unnecessary expenditure. In the majority of the cases 
however, the transition after receiving compensation is from 
plenty to penury or affluence to impoverishment. 


LOW COMPENSATION & LACK OF REHABILITATION 


The stance of the government with regard to compensation and 
rehabilitation is one of marked disinterestedness, unconcermn and 
a lackadaisical attitude. It is more or less a gamble with the lives 
of the DPs. That they are being divorced from their native land, 
from a familiar environment to a strange one does not move the 
cold bearted machinery of the government. Its highest priority is 
the establishment of the project with minimum fuss and in 
minimum time so as to accrue maximum profits. Therefore it is 
not surprising that the DPs are given tall promises, half-baked 
rehabilitation facilities, less money for land acquired and little 
orno employment, while they on their part surrender all. 


Tall Tales : DPs and PAPs are given a utopian vision of 
compensation and rehabilitation which is of course never fulfilled 
and probably never meant to be fulfilled. Such tales are promises 
of “land for land”, “house for house”, high cash compensation 
and modem amenities in resettlement colonies. Project officials 
deny making such promises and if any political leader even as 
high as the C.M. makes such a promise they not only plead 
ignorance but insist that they can do nothing about it without any 
written orders. Instances are plenty. The Indravati DPs were 
promised land for land and then offered barren hill tops. They 
tefused to go 
there. Later they 
were promised an 
allowance of 
Rs.6000/- per 
family @Rs.500/ 
- per month for 
one year. This is 
yet to be paid. At 
Gadasila in 
Dhenkanal dis- 
trict, the collec- 
tor promised the 
DPs land for land 
but his successor 
excused himself 
on the ground 
that he had not 
got anything in 
writing from his 
predecessor. 
Every project 
thus tries to sell 8 
dream and of 
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course the government never keeps its promises to the DPs. Apart 
from this, compensation given tardily and grudgingly is based 
exclusively on patta lands and other assets that are quantified by 
the formal economy. Neither CPR, dongar lands and other assets 
of the informal economy are taken into account for compensation. 


An Irrecoverable Loss : The problems that dog compensation 
and rehabilitation and the meagre indeed miserable returns to the 
DPs are amply illustrated by the statistics of various projects. For 
instance, against 130,000 acres of cultivated land and 55,000 
acres of forest, anabadi and gochar land, the DPs of Hirakud dam 
were provided only with 33,024,24 acres (18% of land lost) of 
land. 14058 and 18,749 individuals received authorised and 
unauthorised settlements respectively inthe periphery area of the 
project. 11,000 families were rendered destitute while only 500 
were given jobs. Compensation for Rayati lands on the otherband, 
varied from Rs.83/- to Rs.300/- 


UNDERVALUATION AND VARIATION IN CASH COM- 
PENSATION 


The amount of compensation received by the DPs, depends, 
among other factors, on the extent of exposure to the external 
economy, the type of resistance they put up, their negotiating 
power and the perceived backwardness of the area. Even within 
a given project, the amount received differs from village to village 
(see Table 6 for amount of compensation offered to different 
villages of different projects). 


Table - 16 : Average Compensation (Rs per acre) by Type of 
Land and for Other Assets 


Sl. Village’ Dry Wet Irri- 
No. low gated*** 


Trees Homestead Per Pond 
or well 


NA Depending Nil 

- on house 
1,850 22 Nil Nil 
4,525 20 Nil By estimate 
3000 acre As above 
NA 18,000 pond 
NA 500 well 
50-250NA 1,000 pond 
150 By estimate By estimate 


01. Takua 
02. Tolukbeda 18,000 
03. Bango 750 1,250 
04. Santhapada2,750 4,025 
05. Karadapalli17,000 37,000 
06. Baideswar 2,500 14,000 
07. Gotamars 18,000 35,000 
08. Kandasara 12,500 17,120 22,000 
09. Damanjodi 3900-4321** 2,5001,973 
10. Kontaguda 1,500 3,500 5,000 As above 

11. Sindhipar 1,500 -2500 6,500 As above 

12. Camp IV All given Rs. 3,500 each and resettled 

13. Chikapar 200-300500-800 NA NA 500-1000 - 


25,000 37,000 
28,000 


14. Gopalput 1,000” 2,000 NA NA - - 
15. Pandripani Land 800 NA 10 NA - 
16. Bira- As above 750 NA Resettled NA - 


17. Sadashivpur 600 Resettled in new houses 
18. Kaliambo 2.5 acres of dry land per family 
19. Soojanapal 300 500 NA 200 acte 500 - 


20. Dolki 200 500 NA 200 acre 500 - 


* Besides encroached land Rs. 7000-12,000 in most villages 
around Talcher (Nos 1-9) 


** Includes shifting cultivation (Rs. 3,900) and encroached (Rs 
4,321). 


SOURCE : Dr. Walter Fernadese, 1993 
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SALANDI is an extant example. In Satibedi village compensa- 
tion of Rs.700/- for bad land, Rs.1400/-for good land and 
Rs.2375/- per acre of homestead was offered, while in Baliapal it 
was Rs.900/- per acre. On the otberhand Sujanpal received as 
little as Rs. 100/- for bad land and Rs.500/- per acre for good land 
(Mohanty 1983: 12-14). This discrepancy was due to tbe political 
clout of the two villages and the powerlessness of the third which 
had no negotiating power. 


Sometimes compensation can have a caste bias too. Table 53 
shows a clear difference between what the middle caste farmers 
of Dhenkanal and the tribals of Koraput and Keonjhar receive. 
For example, NALCO paid a higher compensation to the DPs at 
Angul than at Damanjodi eventhough the DPs of both the places 
were displaced by the same company and at the.sometime. The 
same is observed among the DPs of SECL and TSTPP. The DPs/ 
PAPs of SECL, TSTPP and NALCO, Angu! received much 
higher compensation than the DPs of Damonjodi. Even when 
NALCO doubled its compensation the difference between the 
DPs of Angul and Damanjodi only increased as the starting price 
of land per acre at Angu! was Rs.12,000/- while at Damanjods# it 
was a mere Rs.1000/-. Displacement therefore does not ensure 
even equity and justice in the disbursal of compensation. 


REFUSAL OF COMPENSATION MOTIVATED BY 
VESTED INTERESTS 


There are certain other tangential factors that overwhelmingly 
influence the type of compensation to be given to the DPs. The 
Dps of Upper Kolab were offered irrigated lands at Sasahandi but 
they refused to go there and instead asked for cash compensation. 
The refusal was undoubtedly motivated by vested interests of the 
money lenders, merchants and even project officials who were 
eager to siphon off part of the cash compensation the DPs were 
motivated to ask for. Without CPR and inadept at facing monetary 
economy, the DPs even staged a demonstration, when the Chief 
Minister was in the area, asking for cash compensation. The 
request was eventually acceded to. Given the ill effects of cash 
compensation, it is not a very wise policy, yet land thatis provided 
tothe DPs are most often so bad that the DPs prefer cash. Of course 
DPSs5 are consulted on the type of land they would like to have and 
sometimes taken to resettlement areas for a look butultimately the 
land they occupy is invariably bad. A combination of factors like 
shortage of land inthe command area (though often said, is really 
notan issue since lots of land transaction takes place in command 
areas) the Forest Conservation Act, 1980, and the vested interests 
of middlemen, corrupt officials and politicians are responsible for 
such a fiasco. 


INABILITY TO COPE WITH THE EMPLOYMENT 


Though in many a case, employment is promised, to one person 
of the DP families, it is hardly met. However, it is still considered 
as security for livelihood and enhance ment of social status among 
the DPs. Meanwhile, the DP undergoes the trauma of losing bis 
previous livelihood as be waits for a job. After getting it, be is 
faced with problems of adaptation. First, there is inequality in 
distribution of jobs to DPs and PAPSs. The upper and middle castes 
get skilled jobs while the tribals and dalits get only unskilled and 
rarely semi-skilled jobs. Then there is a change in the cultural 
ethos. The DPs find it difficult to keep up with the pace of 
industrial lifestyle which begins with a significant but ratber 
something of minutc value to the DPs, punctuality. Used to a 
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differentlifestyle inan agricultural set up, the DP cannot handle punctuality. Other consequences of the suddenchange are absenteeism 
and drunkenness (Myers 1988 : 49-61). Ultimately the DPs are hauled up for indiscipline and in extreme cases even dismissed from 


NALCO : A BETTER CASE 


NALCO, Damanjodi, 
though no! a model, 
certainly tops all 
projects in providing 
job to the DPs. Dis- 
placed in 1981 and 
1983 and resettiedin 
1985-86, the number 
of DPs appointed by 
the NALCO in differ- 
ent positions by 1992 
were 42. Quite a 
commendable job 
when compared with 
other projects. But 
even this project ex- 
hibits all the afore- 
said shortcommings. 
Nalco gave each 
tamily a job, how- 
ever, only to men. 


MACHHKUND : A CASE OF SUCCESSFUL REHABILITATION 


For once rehabiltabon had occured with amy success and ft was not exactly 
the government who was behind t The determinaton, grt and courage of the 
DPs enabled them to struggle for survival and in the end achieve a rootedness 
simdar to their ongimal one. Displacement began by the Machhkund project 
in the late 1940s but ft was only in the 1950s that they were rehabilitated. 
Almost a decade passed for the transition but ft proved to be a blessing in 
dsgurse. The tansiton phase in spite of its rngorous hardships acted as a 
haitway house gradually exposing them to monetary economy. This was a 
boon for before drsplacement the DPs exxsted on barter system and had little 
or no exposure to the market economy. Thus the compensation they received 
to tide over the decade of transition was therefore not accredited to the unholy 
nexus of merchants and middlemen by way of exploitation. Besides the Govt 
had made food avaitable through far price shops. The DPs were thus 
gradually being prepared to tace rehabiktation. 


And when rehabiltation came it was boon for, there was an abundance of 
Non-Wood Forest Products (NWFP). Setted night in the middie of a forest, 
the DPs grudge was not non-availability of NWFP but fear of wild animals. 
Now, however, with deforestation and industrial clear felling that fear has 
ceased. With the abundance of NWFP came the bonus of fertile lands though 
in the beginning they had to dear forests for cuttivation. 


Both CPR, fair price shops and food from land, established a sett reliant 
economy. There was no need to borrow money, no basis for land alienation, 
exploitation by moneytenders, nor inequalities among the DPs themselves 
io faciitate landgrabbing. With the security of physical needs, tuming to 
manual labour or selling firewood for earning their livelihood was scarcely 
necessary. No one was landless though in recent years with the entry of 
commeraai forces imo the region, land alienation has begun. Even the social 
structure recovered. The DPs settled in with their own tribe or clan in the same 
neighbourhood. The most important factor was the successful resistance for 
better compensation and rehabitaton. This fellow feeling prevailed after 
rehabiltabon and healed all the broken chords of social structure even 
repvenatng ther old tradibons and customs. 


NALCO REHABJUTATION COLONY IN DAMONJODI. PDX : MANOJ PRADHAN 


service (Baboo 1991). Of such people the majority are tribals and dalits while none are from the middle castes/classes. 


Most jobs were un- 
skilled ones and their 
distnbution was un- 
equal. The Paraja 
tribe bagged 15 out 
of 16 semi-skilled 
jobs and Paikas, 
Brahmans & Karans 
got 65% ot semi- 
skilled jobs. Even 
dalits cornered more 
privileges. 15.09% of 
them were appointed 
to semi-skilled jobs 
while in spite of train- 
ing by WIDA, a vol- 
untary organisation 
there, none of the 
DPs were appointed 
to a skilled job. 


The fate of the DPs of other projects is however entirely different. 
At Indravati, S00 DPs were to be rehabilitated in dry hilly lands 
of Sashandi, Tularjsring and Mundighat. Violating the principal 
of land for land many DPs were given nominal cash compensa- 
tion. What was more pitiable was that more than 57 families 
migrated. The protests of the Indravati Gana Parishad was in 
vain. Neitber was compensation nor rehabilitation bettered. At 
Mundighat colony, 55.67% got homestead land and 53% agricul- 
tural land. Each purchased an average of 1.94 acres. Yet many 
have bad to work as labourers. 


The giant of steel at Rourkela displaced 23,400 persons and after 
protracted negotiation settled them in 3 colonics where forest 
lands were redeemed for agriculture and each couple was given 
a housing plot. Its ancillary project, the Mandira Dam constructed 
lo supply water to the steel city, ousted 2930) families all of whom 
were promised one job per family. But 1300) arc yct to be 
employed. In all, only 19.69% of the DPs werc entitled for 
employment. 


The giant of Aluminium, on the otherhand has rescttled 441 of 
597 displaced families in the Analbadi colony ironically by 
depriving the village of its land. 371 of these familics have been 
given jobs. This includes 35 (76.02%) out of 46 SC familics, 149 


(68.04%) out of 219 ST familics and 168 (72.41%) out of 232 
others. 


The Salandi dam displaced 965 families from six villages the 
majorily of whom werc tribals. 546 of these families were 
rehabilitated between 1965 to 1972 but 103 of them chose to go 
back upland, which was unaffceted by the reservoir, as they were 
not at all satisficd with the rehabilitation measures. 
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Pix : Sanjay KK Khatua. 


POST REHABILITATION STUDIES REVEAL 
MARGINALISATION TRENDS 


The DPs who are already a marginalised people, are driven to the 
brink, the very peripbery of society during displacement. Tradi- 
tionally dependent on natural resources, which is their source of 
sustenance, the tribals are unable to adapt themselves to the 
market economy into which they are suddenly thrown after being 
evicted from tbeir old habitat. This results inimpoverishment and 
malnutrition. The market economy also infuses stratification into 
tbe traditionally egalitarian society. Many of the DPs join the 
mainstream as cheap labourers or at times as bonded labourers. 
But the shortage of jobs and resources introduces competition 
among tbe tribals themselves. Some of them join the outsiders as 
their agents and attain upward social and economic mobility. In 
doing this they become the agents of the outsiders in controlling 
their own people. 


Thus a stratification among the tribals themselves sets in and this 
is noticeable from the income differential among the tribal 
groups. The tribals are worst affected while the dalits are a little 
better off. Thus displacement plays a crucial role inmarginalising 
and intensifying inequalities among the DPs. 


The fundamental reason for this is the nature of rebabilitation or 
lack of it. For example, the resettlement of the Machbkund DPs 
was 8 successful one since they were rehabilitated in an environ- 
ment almost similar to one tbey were displaced on (see box). On 
the other hand, other DPs have their particular woes. The DPs of 
SALANDI were resettled near a town where jobs as labourers was 
available. However, the majority chose to till the fertile lands 
given to them. But the women DPs of SALANDI eked out a 
livelihood either selling leaf plates or firewood. The latter has 
gradually receded. In 1983-84, around 57.50% of the women sold 
fuelwood for a living but their percentage came down to 19 out of 
100, 17 of them tribals in a recent study. This was mainly through 

he efforts of the “Antyodaya Chetana Kendra” which provided 


How ali these people are going to survive In the new environment 
Who are depending on forests for their daily Income ? 
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alternate sources of income while creating an awareness on the 
need for conservation. 


The DPs of Upper Kolab have received a bad deal. Most of them 
are daily wage owners, for a few, however daily wages are 
supplementary income and only a bandful are agriculturists. 
Thus while 36 people, including 18 tribals, 14 out of 30 dalits and 
4 others were farmers, 20 tribals (46/51%) 10 dalits and 3 others 
were daily wage owners and as many as 48 tribals and dalits 
generated supplementary income from daily wages, apart from 
other income sources. A majority of the DPs of Dhenkanal are on 
the contrary, daily wage carners. They bave no other option for 
without land they have either to sit at home or work as daily 
labourers. In the final analysis the occupational pattern of the DPs 
confirms the division of society into unequal groups lowered on 
class, caste/ tribe and sex and substantiates the theory of 
marginalisation through displacement. 


A comparison between the DPs of Machhbkund, Salandi and 
Upper Kolab dam projects revealed significant differences in 
terms of their displacement and rehabilitation. At Machbkund, 
no one is landless. Some of them have land amounting to 5 acres 
and above. They were not only provided with good land but had 
some exposure to monetary economy during the transition period. 
Incontrast, at Salandi, 70% tribals and 30% others were landlessor 
owned very less land which was of poor quality. Moreover, 
scarcity of wage employment and exploitation by middlemen 
were other problems. So in the final reckoning, marginalisation 
symbolised by land alienation and class formation was engen- 
dered. Similarly, at Upper Kolab 57.5% including 62.79% tribals, 
50% dalits and 57.14% others were rendered landless. Only a 
meagre 23.75% owned lands less than 2.5 acres. 


In most of these cases dalits were better off than tribals but in a 
region where natural resources were available, the tribals were 
able to compete with the dalits on equal terms like that of 
Machbhbkund. Nevertheless, when tribals migrated to urban slums 
their lot was the 
worst. Dalits, 
who are more 
exposed to mar- 
ket economy 
and have some 
knowledge of it 
fare better than 
tribals, who are 
totally at a loss 
when they are al- 
ienated from 
their environ- 
ment and faced 
with the nigors of 
a market 
economy. Ergo, 
displacement, as 
it were drives the 
already 
marginalised 
tnibals and dalits 
onto the edge of 
the social 


percipice. 
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EVOLUTION OF REHABILITATION POLICIES 


Few months before, Government of India has brought out a Policy on Rebabilitation. This policy bas evolved through the decades 
fromthe experience of implementation of projects and has therefore been more or less the concen of the projects ratber than tbe nation 
or the state. When Machbkund Hydal Project, the first onc in Orissa was announced tbe governmental of Orissa and Andhra Pradesh 
(With whose collaboration the dam was being constructed) had no rebabilitation policy. However, the resistance of the DPs resulted 
in the government allocating land for resettlement. 


The Government Policy on dam DPs thus evolved gradually. In the 1950 the government used to request land owner's to gif! their 
land for a project. This was a good investment for big landowners who benefited otherwise but cruel on marginal farmers who were 
also pressurised in parting with their land. Eventually the farmers took recourse to the law and were awarded compensation, which 
however is yet to be received by many farmers. This was a precedent and therefore when the Hirakud and Rourkela projects were 
established, cash compensation was considered as adequate compensation. Provision of employment and resettlement was meagre. 


The World Bank which finances many projects has also influenced the policy of rehabilitation. In the 1960's the Bank permitted only 
5% of the project fund to be used for rebabilitation. This was inadequate in most cases. However, in 1970's when tbe Ramial Dam 
was built. The Bank demanded that the landless be identified and given government land as compensation. This policy was further 
developed while rehabilitating the Rengali DPs. It was part of an agreement with the World Bank that funded the project. According 
to it free house sites of 0.30 acres were to be given to each of the oustee families. Three acres of irrigated or six acres of non-irrigated 
land, provision of common facilities like roads, schools, drinking water, electricity and a minor irrigation project were to be part of 
the rehabilitation scheme. Free transport was to be provided for construction material. Some material was to be provided for this 
purpose from the Forests nearby (Mohapatra 1991:276-277). Not all the clauses of this policy were followed. Shortage of land in the 
command area, the Forest Conservation Act, 1980 and pressure from the middle farmers combinedly worked against it. Thus the policy 
of “Land for land” rather than mere cash compensation evolved. 


PROPER PLANNING CAN SAVE COST & REPEATED DISPLACEMENT 


Bureaucratic apathy, lack of political will and even the exclusion of rehabilitation in the scheme of the projects clearly show the 
governments’ unconcem for the DPs. Most often rehabilitation is viewed as a one time physical resettlement with no regard to the 
social, cultural, psychological and economic repercussions it generates. Lack of planning has also led to multiple displacement. The 
DPs of Hirakud dam as has been already mentioned were displaced for 4-times in 40 years. So was the case with the DPs of Machbkund 
project who were displaced later by NALCO and finally by the Upper Kolab. Proper planning is thus a necessity and it should cater 
A village on Sunabeda Plateau needs relocation now as they come to the wholistic needs of the DPs, 
under the Sanctuary it the dratt Forest Law is enforcing they will be redisplace. attending to their physical resettle- 
anit a ment, replacement of CPR, training 
for employment as well as psycho- 
logical counselling to deal with the 
new environment and formal 
econoiny. 


NEED FOR A NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION 


There is a strong nced for a national 
legislation to protect the basic hu- 
man rights of the affected people. 
Sucb a national legislation should be 
a central policy for the projcct-af- 
fected in future. The legislation must 
satisfy the following: i) The Jaw must 
establish a clear authority structure 
at different levels to carry out the 
design, planning and cxecution of 
the project as well as the resettlement 


Pix GPS Docume tor etre: 


of tbe affected population. (ii) The law must recognise and 
incorporate the right to information about all aspects of the 
project. (iii) The Jaw must provide foreasy and inexpensive access 
to the courts and the authorities with judicial powers specially 
established for the purpose with the right of appeal to the High 
Court and the Supreme Court. (iv) It must clearly recognise the 
right of the PAP’s and social organisations and/or individuals 


working with them, to challenge the viability, and justifiability, 
and social justice content of the project before a special commis- 
sion to be established by law. (v) In case of hreach of promise or 
violation of the plan provisions by the project authority/ies or the 
Govt. the law must clearly provide for the stoppage of all project 
work at any slage, before a properly constituted/designated 
authority under the Act. 
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Role of NGO's In to-days situation, the role of NGOs has become vital. It is felt that NGO's should be in regular touch with tbe 
implementing agencies and non-officials at every stage of project formulation, clearance and imple mentation and should inform the 
State Govts. on the development. Also, Correct information should be passed on to them. NGO's like ISI, New Delbi, Agragamee, 
Koraput, CPSW, Bhubancswar, ASK, Keonjhar, WIDA, Koraput, GOPE, Sambalpur, PIPAR, Dbenkanal are actively involved in 
studying, raising people's demand, debating for an alternative policy and developing alternative rebabilitation schemes. 


DISPLACEMENT OF RURAL POOR : TAKES PLACE EVERYDAY 


It is a fallacy to think that displacement occurs through Mega-projects alone. This is the common people understanding of 
displacement. The truth is however that displacement is a continuous process occuring almost everyday in so many subtle ways so 
Triba's and other forest dwellers are like fish in water This must astoescape notice, to remain almost invisi- 
take Into consideration the survival needs of the poor. ¡ ble. The rapidly degrading forests of Orissa 
- 3 have displaced hundreds of tribals, arti- 
# sans and other who depend upon the forests 
i for their livelihood. Tnbals get almost all 
their fuel, food & fodder, medicines needs 
from the forest. When that is gone they are 
ll thrown to the mercy of gods. Artisans who 
depend on forest for their raw material too 
face starvation. That is not all leasing out 
of gochar land and village commons for 
commercial plantations lcaves the com- 
mon man atthe nadir of disaster. He has to 
l| forsake his old habitation for better pas- 
tures. The insensitivity and opposition to 


4 

ଶର i podu cultivation bas also made many tribals 
qx | homeless, foodless and workless. The tribals 
- - and dalits are most susceptible to land 
S a aS 4 “2 wu alienation and consequent displacement 
= hb & | | because they do not possess pattas for their 
z ~~ pi Mes = ‘ - lands even though they have lived in it for 


generations. Leasing out of village water 
bodies or even forcible encroachment of lakes, ponds etc. by the rich and powerful is another way of depriving a man of his livelihood 
and forcing him to abandon his homestead. Inequities in distribution of land become a cause for displacement when natural calamities 
like drought hit a place. 

The small and marginal farmers are forced to sell their small holdings at throwaway prices to survive never being able to buy it back 
later. Circumstances that are beyond him, displace him. These then are the multifaceted ways of displacement that has become 
ingrained in Onissa. 


“MONEY” PLANTS & CASH CROPS : THE RECENT Eucalyptus and Accasia are planted in large scale in tribal areas to 
TRENDS earn money. How will it the Tribals. 


— 


Displacement and resource 
dcpletion by mega projects 
is not the only major con- 
cern today. Massive land 
colonisation induced by mere 
moneyed interests abetted 
and encouraged by Govern- 
ment agencies has been tak- 
ing place regularly. Defor- 
estation (refer Forests, 
Tribals and other chapters) 
has deprived people largely 
of their subsistence and dis- 
placed them to urban and 
other areas. Now, afforesta- 
tion has turned into a lucra- 
tive trade for private houses, 
to which the Onissa Forest 
Development Corporation is 


Mano] K Pradhan. 
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a party. Far from serving as a sink, plantations the new ‘money’ plants such as Eucalyptus, Acacia etc., have totally degraded the 
environment and in the bargain displaced and dispossessed many people. A few case studies given below will suffice as examples 


Between 1981-91, the OFDC acquired 576 acres of land from tbe villages of C' hikambo, Gadala, etc., of Dasmantpurblock for planting 
Acacia and Eucalyptus. Villagers who used to cultivate alsi, dongar, paddy etc., in these lands and subsist on them were evicted with 
the promise of employment which of course was never fulfilled. At Jharigram block in Nowarangpur district, 300 families subsisting 
on dongar lands by cultivating paddy, maize, mandia, pulses etc., in the small village of Nirendi were suddenly deprived of their 
livelibood when the OFDC acquired the land for commercial plantation. In Malegoon of Lamtaput block, the Social Forestry Project 
acquired dongar lands for commercial plantations while at Bendra Chhappar, the OFDC acquired 500 acres of land for planting 


eucalyptus after baving evicted 38 families. The lisnerfolk traditionally depend on the lake and worship it as 


“Chilika Maa” (Mother). Traders and Business houses are en- 
croaching upon their lite 


PRAWN CULTURE OR PAWN CULTURE 


Chilika, Asia's greatest wetland, a great natural heritage 
of Orissa, and one of the foremost natural avifauna 
sanctuaries of the world faces the threat of pollution and 
gradual extinction and so do people who have lived in its 
surroundings for generations. Traders and big business 
houses are trying to bank upon the lake, exploit it to fts 
fullest extent, eam as much profit and foreign exchange 
with sheer disregard for the lives of lakhs of traditional 
fishermen and local people. The Chilika Aquatic Farms 
Ld. a joint venture of TATA and the State Govt. proposes 
to undertake prawn culture in the lake which will displace 
more than one lakh of fishermen and 3lakhs of others who 
survive on fishing. It has already acquired 1400 acres of 
land on lease for raising prawns. The project envisages 
the creation of an artificial lagoon by damming an area of 
3500 acres. The dam will not only block the entry of 
fishermen into the Chilika but also stop the flow of rivers 
like Luna and Bhargavi etc., which in turn are expected to 
inundate 35,000 ha. of agricultural land, according to 
Mr.Banambar Das, Chief Engineer Irrigation Deptt. Also, 
pollution from the prawn farm will kill all the living organ- 
isms of the lake. Neglecting all these, the state Gov. 
working hand in glove with TATA has already acquired 
400 hectares of land in Pahaspada village. That the 
project is going to displace 1,91,000 fishermen of 4 
panchayats serves as no impediment to the government 
insteated it has facilitated the illegal acquiring of ‘Rakhit 
Anabad: land which goes against claims |, Act | of the 
Orissa Forest and Land Alienation Act, 1948. However, 
the project has been stalled by the mass movement of 
fishermenled by the “Chilika Bachao Andolan’, the "Chilika 
Surakshya Parishad” and the Krantidarsi Yuba Parisad". 
While the TATA's envisaged Prawn cutture, the govern- 
ment envisaged pawning away the livelihood of thou- 
sands in exchange of a few jobs. 
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SUKINDA'S TALE : CASHEW VS. SUBSISTENCE 


The Orissa State Cashew Development Corporation (OSCDC), financed 
by the World Bank, initiated cashew plantation in over 45.000 hectares 
ofland, near Sukinda in Dhenkanal district. In the first phase they cleared 
forests, occupied lands and planted saplings in the villages of Sukinda, 
Parakolidiha, Fuljnar, Mangalpur etc. The scheme was then to be 
extended, to seven Panchayats, over an area of 300-350 sq kms. In the 
second phase, occupation of lands of these villages started. But litte did 
the Corporation know, what they would face. 

Occupied mainly by Mundas, Santhals(Majhi) and Mahanta (Kurmis), 
the seven Panchayats, comprising of 30 villages, were once either rocky 
slopes, dense forests, or fallow lands, which had been made cultivable 
by the forefathers of its present into a bi-akts. Their rights of ownership 
lay in redaiming the land and occupying it for four decades. Though 
some of them had "hatta pattas” and even ones sold out to them, by 
deceitful government officials. 

Butin government records, these lands were labeled as '‘Khesra Jungles' 
and ‘Anabadi’. But the fact that these people are permanent settlers of 
those areas, is recorded not only in the censuses of 1951, 1961 and 
subsequent ones (giving them the right to vote), but by the fact of their 
getting rice, sugar, kerosene and other essential commodities, from 
government control shops. 

The O.S.C.D.C, in trying to grab lands needed for agriculture by poor 
peasants, violated the international policy of reclaiming only fallow land 
for this purpose and met with stiff resistance from the tribals. For as the 
corporation advanced to occupy the lands, a spontaneous mass protest 
blockaded its efforts. 

Under the leadership of Mayadhar Nayak and Debendra Sahoo, both 
SUCI leaders, more than 3000 people gathered together at Patpur on 
17th June 1982 and formed the Sukinda Gariba Chasi Surakshya 
Committee (S.G.C.S.C). That very day, a charter of demands was written 
and sent to the Regional Plantation Manager (Cuttack, Keonjhar, 
Dhenkanal), of the O.S.C.D.C, the concemed R.l., the Tehasildar, 
Sukinda, and the Collector, Cuttack. 

The demands were (1) Prohibition of land occupation and initiation of 
plantation, only in fallow and deforested areas. (2) Prohibition of planta- 
tion in Khesra jungles and forests used by the people (3) Assurance of 
compensation for land and homesteads of losers and (4) Provision of 
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pattas to land owning peasants. 


It was then that the main action started. The failure of the regional 
plantation Manager, to keep his promise to meet the S,G.C.S.C (in letter 
No.1381,dt 14.8.82) at the Duburi Dak Bungalow, led to an impasse. It 
stiffened the agitators stand and by non-cooperative resistance, they 
hindered the occupation of land. The O.S.C.D.C. then employed various 
means of persuasion. 


It first tried to pressuring them through threats from local congressmen 
and goondas and then tempted them with the false promises of plots in 
the plantation area. It then promised jobs to all. But none succumbed, to 
these temptations. The S.G.C.S.C knew that jobs could be provided, to 
only a few of them while lakhs had been evicted. They tumed down the 
offer. As for compensation, the S.G.C.S.C demanded that alternative 
agricultural lands, house plots and finance for construction of houses, 
should be provided. The corporation backed out of the bargain. 


As all its strong-arm-tactics and its efforts at deceiving the illiterate 
peasants were in vain, O.S.C.0.C resorted to force Under police 
protection and with willful conivance of local goondas, the poor peasants 
were attacked, harassed and terrorised, while saplings were planted on 
their lands. Yet the S$.G.C.S.C. organised itself and after two days, 
removed these cashew saplings from over an area of 150 sq kms, Arrests 
followed. The police arrested 50 persons, while the, O.S.C.D.C filed 
cases against the leaders of the resistance committee. The plantation 
programme was completely stalled. 


The resistance to cashew plantation at Sukinda is an epochal event, in 
the history of tribal movements in Orissa. Though not a total success, ts 
effects were felt throughout the state and especially among the tribal kin 
of other regions. 


Itnot only boosted the morale of the people of Sukinda, but also ft reached 
out to support the tribals of Keonjhar, especially of Bamanipal G.P. and 
Anandpur Tehsil, who sought its help and were ready to emulate its 
example, to prevent eviction by the forest department. It also inspired the 
poor peasants of Kamakhayanagar Thasil, the tribals of Simitipal and 
Udala areas of Mayurbhanj district, to organise themselves. Public 
awareness was created even in the states of Bihar and West-Bengal. 


Sisal (Murga) is widely found on bald hills. Will it give food or fuel 
or fodder ? 


Pix : Mano] K.Pradhan. 
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PREWING TEA AND TROUBLE 


Perhaps tor fhe firstdme, the primitive “Bluans” LTR mr 
oot a nude shock, as they faced eviction from Il  @ 

| thait lands and homesteads which had been | 
leased ou to the TM & MGC company Cal- | 
ef 40 clara Tea Simple and ihiterate, these 
mba Cid not even understand the meaning of 
। pata’, or even the government law and order 
sysiam which now overpowered them 


| 
|iease deed in hand, the company made an || 
| rltial survey of the land it was given With an | 
| estimated area of 965 hectares under tt, the 
company planted tea in 213 hectors in 1982 
and proceeded to do the same in the restof the | 
and This displaced people from at least 12 | 
yillages and severely affected 3 villages, | 


name, Adala, Kustkala and Taramakanta. | 


As the hopeless tribes recovered from the rude 
shock, they organised themselves and de- 
manded that the government should leave the cultivated lands and use 
the forests, that were under {ls protection. The government tumed a 
deat ear to this demand and so a phase wise struggle led by the people 
of Adala, started. 

No sooner had the struggle started that 6 persons were arrested and 
putin prison for 32 days. Again, as the R.l came for land demarcation, 
the tribals demonstrated in front of him, with the result that 112 people 
were arrested They spent 17 days in jail. Yet undiminished in their 
faith, the whole village of Adala including women and children dernon- 
stated for their their rights. 

This time, section 144 was immediately declared and consequently 49 
villagers among which were several women, were arrested. After 12 
days they were bailed out by the chairman of the Bonspal Panchayat 


NO TEA IN THUAMUL-RAMPUR 


repeated droughts and starvation deaths. 


Cottee. Tea and othet commercial plantatons a 


„ < > 


In June 1991, the peace of the valleys of Thuamul-Rampur block in Kalahandi district, was shattered by united voices of 5000 people, who 
demonstrated atthe B.D.O office, under the auspices of the Giri Anchal Bhumi Adhikar Samity. They demanded the withdrawal of the government 
decision to hand over more than 4,140 hectares of land to the Industrial Development Corporation, for Tea Plantation. Representing 295 villages. 


12 grampanchayats and a population of 42,102 (1981 census) people, constituting 24,199 schedule tribes and 10,244 schedule castes, these 
agitators sucoweded in stalling for the time being, the govemment's drastic action. 


inhabited by Konds, the Doms (SC), the Goutras, the Saoras etc, and covering an area of 1072.3 sq. Km. (approximately), Thuamul-Rampur block 
inthe Southem part of Kalahandi district, is cultivated by almost 92.06% of its population, who are peasants or agricultural labourers. They eke 
out their Ivelihood and food by permanent cultivation, shift cultivation and by collection of forest produce, which includes mangoes, jackfruits, 
Tamarind, Sitaphal, Pumpkins, cucumber, Kamalas etc. In spite of living in these lands for generations, the tribals do not have legal ownership 
of the land and as usual in government records, the lands are labelled as khesra jungles, protected jungles and reserved forests. 


Even though the goverment stalled its moves, many questions remain unanswered. How come the illi 
5, ma : government was willing to cut down 5 lakh 
valuable trees, to give way to a Tea Plantation? Didn't the Govt. assess the environmental impact of such a step ? 


The deforestation would have caused decrease inrainfall, soil erosion etc. which would ultimately make conditions onunsuitable for tea plantations. 


Fortunately the government retreated and thereby saved the life of 50,000 tribals. Perhaps, it was held back by wortd attention on Kalahandi, after 


ro alienating lands In tribal areas. 
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Samiti. Meanwhile, Haldhar Dehuri, died in jail under mysterious 
circumstances, before bail was sanctioned. Finally in the fourth phase, 
19 people were arrested as their cattle wandered into the tea garden. 
They spent a record 119 days in jail. 

The painful struggle continued for almost 3 years from 1982-85. With 
no money for {egal help, with no knowledge of ways and meansto fight, 
the peasant tribals present a defeated and dismal lot. At present 530 
of them work in the tea gardens. Starting with a paltry As.6/- revisedto 
7 and then raised to Rs.17, after a sustained lock out for 5 months in 
1982. 


Thelot ofthe ‘Bhuians is nottotally hopeless. Yelit proves the ill effects 
of government plans and programmes, that look for promotion of cash 
crops, without measuring its cost, in terms of human displacement, 
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BALASORE PEASANT STRUGGLE AGAINST LAND CONSOLIDATION ACT 


In the hot summer days of 1980, Koth Charigan was just a small sleepy 
revenue village on the G.T.Road of Orissa, under Basta consolidation 
Camp. Consolidation work was almost over in this village, in spite of the 
villagers protest. An earth road was constructed at the heart of the chunk 
of cultivable land by the consolidation officer, Basta. This road was 
meant for the transport of agricultural machinenes, tractors etc., and 
constructed according to the provisions of Orissa Land Consolidation 
Act. Many poor villagers lost the land due to this constructionin the name 
of '‘Rakaba Pass’, i.e. will-full donation of land for roads and canals, but 
actually operated under compulsion. 


In the late morning hours of 23rd March, about two hundred peasants 
assembled on one side of the earth road with ‘Kodals' and baskets. On 
the other side, torry loads of Armed Police, and Jeep load of Chakabandi 
Officials (consolidation Officers) took their position. The peasants were 
looking at each other. One 80 year old peasant jumped up to the earth 
road, called all the peasants to follow him in digging and dismantling the 
road. Hundreds of Kodals rose and felt, ignoring the police wamings and 
the number of the peasants swelled into thousands within no time.Sixty 
eight peasants were rounded up, but they were replaced by thousands. 
By night the whole road was done away with. By the order of the then 
Collector, Mr. L. Tung no further arrests were made. All the arrested were 
released on bail, and a conciliation meeting of Basta Krushak Sangh and 
Chakabandi Officials was arranged under Mr. Tung's Chairmanship. It 
was decided that no Chakabandi work will be done in future without the 
consent of the peasants, and no case would be foisted against them for 
the action of 23rd March, 1980. 


This incident was only the first agitational action of the year old anti- 
consolidation of land movement that was going on in Basta. The 
consolidation programme of the Orissa State Government was con- 
ducted under Orissa consolidation of holdings and prevention of Frag- 
mentation of Land Act, 1972. 


“Land Consolldation” Strengthens seml-Feudatism : The agrarian 
policy pursued by the Indian Governmentis composed of two measures. 
On the one hand it is formulating ‘Populist laws like Zamidary abolition 
Act, ‘Land Reformation Act' and ‘Land Ceiling Acts’ to lull the agrarian 

' struggles of the broad masses of the peasantry, and channelise the ant- 
feudal struggle into alegalistic path. Onthe other hand, itis enacting and 
implementing consolidation of holdings and prevention of land fraegmen- 
tation Acts as a measure for green revolution and modernization of 
agriculture, to consolidate landlordism by abolishing middie and poor 
peasantry from the land sector. 


Theoretically, consolidation of land in any form in India only consolidate 
landlordism and accelerate the process of land alienation from the lands 
of poor and middle peasants. The process of land alienation continu- 
ously takes place on the occasion of draught and flood which are 
annually phenomena Orissa. Generally, the landlords acquire the best 
variety of land through their political power in the scheme of land 
consolidation. Thus they get land in the most fertile chunk and the middle 
and poor peasants are driven to the distant unfertile tract of land. The 
provision of valuation is just an eyewash, and sometimesit brings for the 
landlords, the double benefits by recording their infertile land as fertile 
and exchanging it with the poor's fertile land that gets recorded as 
unfertite one. 


The provision for abolition of further land fragmentation gives another 
weapon in their hands. According to this provision, there cannot be any 
plot below one acre for plain districts and two acres for terrain districts. 
Neither any plot below one acre can be sold or purchased except to or 


from the adjacent land holders. Land also cannot be divided among the 
legal heirs unless all the pieces of plot are big enough to be fragmented 
not below the limited acreage each. 


Thus if a peasant of plain area wants to sell 50 decimeles of land from 
a 1.90 acre plot, he can only sell t to the adjacent land holder who can 
dictate the cost of the land being it the lowest. He can sefl only one acre 
land to an outsider at a fair price, but after selling it, he will only have 90 
decimeles of land which is not sanctioned under law. Thus, he cannot 
sell any land from that plot to outsiders. Onty the adjacent landholders 
can purchase part or whole of it And who does purchase land in village 
areas ? It is generally the rich peasants or the landlords of absentee 
landtords. If the cost of land goes below the standard rate it is to be sold 
to the Government. The Govemment, itis statutorily provided, will have 
to take it within 5 days of the petition by the peasant. But no obligatory 
statute has been there. Practically, there will be no budget in the Tehsil 
level under this head and no where in Orissa the State Government has 
purchased any land. Thus the peasants have faced untold financial 
difficulties in time of need and in extreme cases some have been driven 
to suicide because of the problem of selling their land. ‘Shyam Sundar 
Sing’ of Lanapada Mouja and Achyutananda Behera of Tentulia Mouja 
under Basta, Tehsil, are two glaring examples. Shyam Sundar sold his 
whole Chak i.e. one acre and nine decimeles on 13-3-83 for their 
daughter's marriage dowry, and stumbled to death on 16-3-83. Likewise 
there can't also be division of land in a particular plot, which after division, 
turns to be less than one acre each. In all these, the middie peasants are 
the sufferers. 


The act provides for village level Chakabandi committees which would 
be nominated in a villagers meeting and advise the Chakabandi officials 
at every stage, which normatly do not take place. When the peasants 
came to know about the proposed consolidated plan before fina! 
cuttivation, that agitated them and they spontaneously opposed it. An 
association of peasants sprang up in 1979. By this time, spontaneous 
peasant outburst had already broken out in Samakhunta block of 
Mayurbhanj District where the tribal peasants beheaded a police sub- 
inspector, while he was trying to arrest anti consolidation activists. The 
new born Sangh studied various aspects of their problem and started 
organising peasants and agricultural labourers against this Act. 


Formation of “Balasore Zila Krushak-Mutila Sangh” : After studying 
allthese problems, “Basta Thana Krushak Sangh” prepared a memoran- 
dum and a programme to oppose this Act. The struggle was initially 
against certain corrupt officials, and certain specific cases. Then the 
problem of irrigation and flood control was added to the charter of 
Demands. But, by and by it was fully realised that unless a fight is 
conducted against the and consolidation Act, nothing can be achieved. 
Therefore, the charter of demands were revised. Information from 
peasants desiring to oppose Chakabandi operation in their respective 
blocks came in from four other blocks and after hetping them to organise 
the peasant associations, a district level peasant and agricultural 
association was formed called “Balasore Zila Krushaka Mulia Sangha” 
and this Sangha formed its branches in Simulia, Bhadrak, Basudevpur 
and Bonth. 


Ant-Consolidation Struggle : The incident of Koth Charigan de- 
scribed earlier explaining the form of struggle which was applied during 
1979 to 1980 i.e. dismantling of the consolidation work in about 15 
Moujas (Revenue villages). After the dismantling of earthwork in certain 
areas criminal cases were foisted against the Sangha activists. Organ- 
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ising rallies, public meetings, conferences and demonstrations were 
regular works of the Sangha. Apart from that, propaganda teams went 
to almostall the villages of 10 major panchayats and in each panchayat, 
a panchayat level branch was formed. 


In Simulia area where Chakabandi operation was at the initial stage, the 
form of struggle adopted was mainly mass boycotts of the Chakabandi 
officers. Mass representation was made to the Director of Land Consoli- 
dation and Revenue Minister to completely withdraw Chakabandi from 
their area. 


The Chakabandi Committees of about one hundred and fifty villages in 
Basta and one hundred villages in Simulia Basudevpur-Bant area 
resigned enmass with the complaint that, whatever, Chakabandi work 
has been done in their respective villages was done without their advise. 
On the basis of these resignations, a wnit was filed in orissa high Court 
vide O.J.C. Cased No.201/1981. 


The Court ordered that wherever irregularities have taken place, all 
Chakabandi Operation should be redone there. The Court agreed with 
the argumen!i of the Sangh that taking no advises of the Chakabandi 
Committees is an imegularity and this must not be repeated. 


Then, the Government started consolidation operation without any field 
work, and not even called any village level meetings. At this situation the 
form of struggle had to be changed into that of demanding the retum of 


BELL-METAL ARTISANS UNDER THREAT 


As estimated 20,000 bell-metal workers of the state mainly found in 
Bhattimunda (Cuttack), Bhuban and Aukana (Dhenkanal), Balakati 
and Kantilo (Puri) and Ganjam areas, supply several items to the rural 
households and maintain themselves. More than a lakh of labourers 
work in their workshops as wage labourers. However environmental 
degradation and lack of support from Govemment is threatening their 
trades. (Article published by Sri Ramesh Ch. Samal in Samaj 
dt 411.1992). 


Charcoal & Wood : For melting purpose, fuel is essential and 
thousands of people are getting wage in making the charcoal, most 
often illegally. Approximately, 10-trucks (around 4,000 bags) of char- 
coal is required daily by these people throughou! Orissa. Alone, 
Bhattimunda and Govindpur 
villages in Tangi-Choudwar 
block require 200 and 100bags 
(daily) respectively. To supply 
this, illegal wood burning upto 
200trucks daily istaking place 
there by the traders out of 
which the F.D. does not get 
anything. 


Raw Material Problem : To 
produce one kg. of Bronze, 
750 gm of copper and 250 gm. 
of zinc is processed. Likewise, 
700 gm copper and 300 gm of 
Ranga produce one kg of bell- 
metal. Aluminumis processed 
from Bauxite. Artisans are find- 
ing difficult to procure the raw 
matenals. Government has no 
definite policy towards these 
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“Chak Parcha” & Pattas. The agitation took the situation into their hands 
and became slightly violent. 


The Govemment started applying pressure through nationalised and 
Co-operative Banks not to sanction any loan till option for Chakabandi 
is given and Chakabandi papers are produced. Mr. Subhas Pani, the 
then Collector was convinced of the argumentation put forward by the 
Sangh activists, and promised to write to the Revenue Divisional 
Commissioner and Revenue Minister about his feelings. He also at- 
tempted to help and promised withdrawal of all police cases against the 
sangh. But nothing came out concretely. The collector was promptly 
transferred. The Director of land consolidation arranged another concili- 
ation, where he promised that without the advise of the villagers, no 
Chakabandi work would be undertaken. He promised detailed investiga- 
tion, but nothing did come out. In the meantime sangh had given a call 
to the peasants to stop paying revenues. 


After a continuous struggle, the people won the case. High Court gave 
the verdictin favour of the people's demands. This struggle continued till 
1985 and afterwards. Then, the Baliapa!l Movement diverted the atten- 
tion of the people and another mass movement took place there. The 
people of Baliapal and Balasore created another history in people's 
movement and created examples of people's power which will continue 
to give inspiration to such struggles against injustice and oppression. 


poor people. These people collect raw materials from villages for 
which, they do no! get receipts. Taking advantage of this situation, the 
police lodges cases against them and puts them in trouble. 

Unless, some definite policy is made for provision of Aluminum and 
other materials from big industries as well fuel from OF DC, these 
artisans will be forced to stop the trade. Thousands of people getting 
wage employment will be unemployed. Even, poor people can get 
assistance to plant trees and supply char-coal lo these workshops. 
Along with raw material problem, market competition also creates 
problem for them. Skill and design upgradation can help the artisans 
and their families to continue on the trade and a great cultural heritage 
of Orissa can flourish. 


Pix : Sanjay K. Khatue. 


The rural artisans are becoming unemployed. There is no compen 
sation to it. 
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Development projects have engendered more problems than it 
has solved. There is therefore an urgent need for research, on the 
environmental consequences of any project, on displacement, on 
alternate cost-benefit analysis and on technical alternatives. 
Much of it can not be possible by the rulers who run the country. 
The nexus between politicians, industnialist and contractors, 
must be ruptured and poverty alleviation as well as upliftment of 
the weaker sections must become the core of our national 
development. The struggles of the pcople of Baliapal or those of 
the Narmada Bachao Andolan arouse the heart of the DPs to fight 
for their rights, for social justice and dignity as human beings. It 
is they who must be respected and properly understood before 
national development is taken up. 


Projects are considered as efforts towards national development 
and most officials involved in them are convinced that their 
benefits will reach every category of population at some stage or 
the other. Others think that it serves the development of tbe 
backward areas or backward people. However, the present proc- 
ess of development, particularly the schemes that displace people 
and destroy the environment, bas in reality become one of 
transferring resources from the already powerless classes to the 
more powerful ones. Even benefits like good jobs that these 
projects create reach a very small minonity among the DPs/PAPs 
and most persons belonging to the weaker sections are rendered 
furtber powerless. National development has thus become the 
development of a small minonity. 


Any search therefore for alternatives has to be in the form of 
schemes that will reverse this process of marginalisation. The 
impoverishment of the already weak has to be halted, so also the 
destruction of the environment. A call for revaluation, for re- 
thinking, is the need of the bour. 


Anincreasing need for big dams is feit by some group. But studies 
indicate that the capacity utilisation of many dams is much lower 
than the original estimate. One can also see that their life bas 
decreased considerably because of siltation, much of it caused by 
deforestation in the catchment area. Hence one would think tbat 
a serious study is required to compare the cost-benefit of reforest- 
ing the catchment area and desalting the feservoirs before opting 
for new dams and calculation of the benefits the environmental 
regeneration as well as employment generation have to be borne 
in mind. Much of the area thus regenerated would be CPR that is 
of benefit to the communities with direct dependence on the 
natural resources. It will be of additional use to women who are 
being marginalised in the development process. 


Dams provide water for domestic and industrial consumption 8s 
wellas forirrigation. Yet one can ask whether it has tobe obtained 
through large reservoirs alone particularly those that displace 
pcople. The possibility of medium schemes that destroy the 
environment less and displace fewer people should be thought of. 
Other alternatives too have to be explored. In a country with a 
coastal line of more than 6,000 kilometers, one can question the 
advisability of displacing people inthe hill regions and destroying 
forests in order to provide water to coastal cities, farmers and 
industnes'and to other persons in the neighbourhood. 


That power generation is a need is beyond doubt. But one cannot 
conclude from it that power generation through the present hydel 
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and thermal sources is the only possible alternative. Other less 
destructive sources have to be identified. India is a country with 
around 300 days of sunshine in a year. Technical experts contend 
that solar energy technology available today is around two 
decades old and that it is not economically viable. For example, 
in 1989 a megawatt of hyde! power required a capital investment 
of around Rs.2 crores, thermal power was possible at Rs. 3 crores 
and solar energy could be made available at Rs. 4 crores. In other 
words, solar energy is not economically viable from the point of 
view of capital investment though it bas otber advantages such as 
cutting down on transmission lines and Josses, not displacing 
people and being environment friendly. It is important to develop 

technology that can reduce capital investment substantially and 

renderit competitive with hydel schemes. A recent news item says 

that a way has been found to reduce the silver component in the 

solar cells by 40 per cent. That may be one of the steps needed in 

the direction of a low priced technology. 


Questions can be asked also about the use many of these resources. 
In the urban areas, for example, much water processed by the 
water supply agency is wasted on cleaning houses and for the 
needs of nature. One wonders whether recycled water from the 
sewage system cannot look after these needs as well as others like 
city and domestic flower gardens. Chemical fertiliser is used for 
the gardens. On the other hand, human waste continues to pollute 
the rivers and much money intbe formof foreign aid and expertise 
is wasted to clean them. One wonders whether sewage processing 
plants are given the importance they deserve. The water and the 
organic manure they produce can become an important agnicul- 
tural and horticultural input. But these alternatives are rarely 
thought of. Besides, the experiment of Sulabb International in 
Patna indicates that biogas produced by them cen light the city 
streets instead of depending on electricity. 


A DIFFERENT LEARNING 


Our system of governance never tried to understand the survival 
mechanism of people, which is usually not reflected in the per 
capita income calculations. The numerous data and information 
gathering machinery of the Govt never tried to understand from 
where and how people gather the items of daily survival and the 
inter-relationships between them. The conventional concept of 
essential items never goes beyond rice, kerosene and sugar, it 
never tries to understand fuel, fodder, fencing material, water for 
bathing, bousebold equipments, house building materials and a 
host of otber things which are equally essential and that the 
ecosystem, to a large extent is responsible to shape the occupation, 
lifestyle, diverse cultures and societies of different regions. The 
lifestyle of different regions are not governed by any uniformcode 
of conduct, it is largely regulated by the diverse manifestation of 
wide range of resources in various ecosystems and dynamic 
relationship of the elements inhabiting it. Only the demographic 
profile is not adequate to plan for the development of the people. 
We need to develop eco-profile of every region - every ecosystem 
to be able to adopt sustainable and equitable development for the 
people. 

This also entails a shift in the attitude towards eco-development. 
At present eco-concem only forms specific part of development 
programmes without changing tbe fundamental approach to- 
wards development. Instead, it should be the development of the 
ecosystems as a whole, from a holistic point of view that it 
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provides the required biomass resources and belp sustaining 
other resources for people to pursue different activities, prevent/ 
arrest the destructive process tbat may harm the eco-system and 
promotion of activities that are permissible within that eco- 
system; leave adequate space for socio-cultural activities; help 
create a situation where eco-socio-cultural diversities are sus- 
tained and flourished and, most important, help create a situation 
where all inhabitants in that eco-system have access to the 
resources on a equitable basis. 


But the million dollar question is bow is this going to be possible 
? It is possible, if we first of al] accept tbat shortage of day to day 
survival items and lack of or degradation of other natural 
resources is the major cause of sufferings of large section of our 
population and reversal} of this situation is possible only if tbe 
community living in particular eco-system is given the control 
and responsibility to manage their eco-systems, as per action 
plans drawn up for specific eco-systems. 


Development at the Ecosystem/Micro-Ecosystem level : Orissa 
has diverse ecosystems - riverine deltas, island villages, wetlands 
alluvial plains, plateaus and hill ranges - they represent the food 
howls of the state, extremely bio-resource stressed areas, drought 
and flood prone area, areas with thick forest and shifting cultiva- 
tion and a wide range of agriculture and bio-resource bared 
occupational practices, lifestyle, etc. 


Hence, one type of ecological development can not be perceived 
for all the above mentioned ecosystems for the reasons of 
sustainability and the socio-economic and cultural need of the 
people of that region. Ecologically sound are of land and other 
resources has to be different in each ecosystem. Use of resources 
indifferent ecosystems has to be proportionately varied as per the 
environmental situation and socio-cultural practices of the area. 


For example, the resource situation, resource generation poten- 
tial and the needs are not the same even in the villages of the same 
regjon. Situation in the hilly region can not be compared with 
plain areas. in plain areas riverside villages have a different 
situation than the canal side villages. Even, if we take canal side 
villages as example we find extremely diverse land, water, 
vegetation situation with different occupational needs and prac- 
tices. Similarly, in the hilly forested areas (tribal dominated) have 
different situation and needs. The situation of the people living 
atthe foothills are different from the people living at the hill tops. 
The existing resources in these areas and potential for resource 
generation are different. For example, when land is the main 
resource in the alluvial plain lands, forest and trees in the tribal 
areas; and watermass in many river, lake side villages. 


Similarly, environmental problems and other situations like 
population density and land ratio etc. are different which has a 
direct bearing on the ecology of the particular area. 


Accordingly, priorities are to be different. Prevention of soil 
erosion will be the priorities in some pockets whereas regulation 
of fishing in the other and water harvesting structure in the 


another and so on. Ecologically sound land use must differ from 
one ecosystem to another. 


Orissa also represent some special cases which strongly spells in 
favourof peoples management of natural resources. Orissa, is one 
example flood Orissa, is one of the most flood prone states of 
India. Its major rivers Mahanadi, Brahmani, Baitarani and 
Subarnarekha flood a total area of 24 million hectares which 


constitutes 15 per cent of tbe total geographical area of tbe state. 
In this situation people recurringly need comparatively more 
amount of bio-resource for maintenance of houses and other 
requirements. Also this present a dif feront manage ment situation 
of the commons which can not be adequately attended by the 
external agencies. 


Like other parts of India Orissa has also a number of pockets 
where people depend upon the fragile ecosystems for their 
survival such as Chilika, coastal mangroves etc. These obviously 
bave their carrying capacities and represent very delicate sub- 
systems. Any imbalance would seta chainof reaction and can ruin 
the entire resource base. These resources can hardly be regulated 
by external authorities. The deplorable condition of their eco- 
systems today stands as proof. 


In all these cases state had the control, state took the decision and 
state intervened. And all the time il implemented its programme 
with only specific goals in mind, ignoring/not considering the 
possible impact on other components in that environment ignor- 
ing the other possibilities. And the results are well known. 


COMMUNITY NEED & INVOLVEMENT : SHOULD 
DETERMINE THE PROCESS 


Involvement of local community is imperative for practical 
reasons, which can not be otherwise done. For example, to 
develop the grass land it will require regulation in grazing and in 
some cases regulation of the possession of domestic animals - it 
is only possible though community decision at the habitation 
level. Similarly, in case cropping pattern necds to be reoriented 
to make the best use of the available water, meet the drought 
condition or prevent soil erosion, this requires consensus of all 
households, is only practicable at habitation level. Or, say, in 
order to reduce stress on specific resources or supplement tbe 
biomass production, it is felt to produce certain kind and amount 
of biomass resource on the homestead lands or private croplands 
is only possible through certain degree of discipline which is only 
possible to exercise if the community take interest. Such exam- 


ples of advantage in habitation level community managc ment are 
endless. 


The community participation envisaged bere is different in form 
and nature than what is practiced at present - rather it should be 
called community management where the govt/bureaucracy/ 
other management structures participate, support and facilitate. 
In this casc, the community is not asked to participate in the 
programmes formulated and designed by the burcaucracy, and 
the ‘community’ not having any control or its implementation or 
outcome. Here, what is envisaged is a enforced, enlightened, eco- 
sensitive community is facilitated, supported by the bureaucracy 
and other service/ support institutions to go ahead with their own 


planning for self-sufficiency and sustinable development at the 
local level. 


Over and above all these factors the most important element 
envisaged to influence sustainable eco-development in a micro- 
ecosystem is the deeper understanding regarding various compo- 
nents and their interrelationsbips, a functional sensibility to- 
wards nature and natural resources and an atmosphere conducive 
for community initiatives. All these things are relatively easier 
when attempted at the habitation level. 


This seems to be the only alternative for sustainable d¢vedopment 
which will be equitable and just in a new social order. 


DODO OOO OA GOA peeaeemeceeeaeeee aaa 
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The village forest watchman, of a village In Jhumpura area of 
Kenduijhar district. Not onty the degraded forests are protected but 
also the “leaves” equally shared and each family contributes 
equally for the maintenance of the forests. This community can do 
it! 


COMMUNITY MANAGEMENT OF 
COMMON RESOURCES 


SOURCE OF PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL SUSTENANCE 

Nostalgic moments of the most popular fertility related festival ‘Raja’ is observed with gaiety and fervour in many 
parts of Orissa; awe-inspiring moments of ‘PatakhandaJatra’, ‘Uda Jatra’, ‘JhamuJatra’, intoxicating moods 
of dance with rhythmic beats of ‘changu’, ‘madal’; and innumerable such moments of earthly joy are closely 
related to the community ground, grooves at the outskirt of villages. These apart there are many ‘landmarks’ 
in the village surrounding - village ponds, grazing fields, threshing ground, village forest, river embankment, 
Jatra padia, orchards, fruit bearing trees, water bodies etc. which are essential elements of village life. Not only 
the innocent moments of pleasure, for many a household these provide the source of sustenance and material 
required for the day to day life - drinking water, bathing place, fuel, fodder, house building material, edibles, 
raw materials for the village craft etc. These ‘landmarks’ also provide the most suitable space for social action 
play-ground, meeting place, bathing, defecation, harvesting ground, place to organise socio cultural activities 


and innumerable other such uses. 


Pix : Sanjay K. Khatua. 
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COMMON PROPERTIES’ : TOO MANY VARIATIONS 


To reiterate, for day to day survival, socio-cultural and occupa- 
tional needs elc., people depend on the land, water, space, 
resources, etc., available in the village surrounding other thanthbe 
Jand/properties they own until they have access to them. The 
properties and resources usually existent within the jurisdiction 
of a revenue village in Orissa, other than the privately owned 
areas, include : 


- Abada Ajogya Anabadi (uncultivable fallow) : river, nalas, 


sandhills, stone flats, marshes, tanks, ponds and any land con- 
taining natural collections of water, lands severely affected by 
erosion and fluvial action of river or sea, etc. 


These lands are generally not meant for private possession and 
public do not have any right over these lands. 


-Sarbasadharana - (lands specifically set apart for the use of 
village 


community). These include the village road, village tank, mela 
ground, community meeting place, religious place, etc. 


- Rakhi! (Lands reserved for specific purposes) : These include - 
Gochar (grazing land), housing sites, village forest or land 
reserved for village forest, jungle, government orcbards, water 
channels used for irrigation, otber water sources or systems used 
for irmigation, drinking water, pisci-culture etc. 


- Abada Jogya Anabadi (Cuhtivable fallow) : These include, 
fallow lands, grassy lands, sand coasted areas, land reserved for 
soldiers, land reserved for Grama panchayat etc. 


Ownership right to all the above mentioned categones of landed 
properties belong to the revenue department. Besides these, the 
lands under various departments, where access is allowed, are 
also used by the villagers. 


Inreality, to the common villagers, the official status of the above 


Community {Kotha) Mangrove, cremation ground are essential 
requirements of a village - symbols of community management - 
gradually being encroached upon. 


Pix Sanjay K_ Khatua 


mentioned categoriesof properties don’t bear any relevance - they 
usc them until they arc allowed to. In common parlance, the 
properties and resources on them, excluding the properties and 
resources baving private ownership - Gochar, (grazing land), 
Smasan (Cremation ground), Padia (open field), Joda (water 
tract) Pata (water logged low lying arcas), Bandha, Kata, Pokhan 
(ponds, tanks), Tota (orchard) Nadi/Canal/bandba (river/canal/ 
embankments), Nadipatha (River embankments), Taila (foot 
bills/slopes), Patara jungle, road sidcs, Melana Padia, Jatra 
Padia, Hata Padia, (festival, market ground), etc., to which access 
is allowed are used by the Sarbasadbarana, the general public, 
irrespective of the specific categories of land and resources which 
sre earmarked for use. 


Nowonder the idea to keep provision for these socialutility spaces 
occurred even to the early settlers. Every village, was surrounded 
by agricultural fields, following that grazing fields and then the 
forest. According to the Buddhist scripture Suttanipat (1) The 
persons who clear the forest and prepare agricultural land become 
theownerofthatland The land (to the extent of about 600 f.) that 
circumference the village is to be for the community use” - says 


Manu in Manusmmnuti. 


During the Aryan period the groups who used to maintain & 
common grazing field & common herd belonged to one ‘gosthi’ 
or ‘gotra’. Since those days of yore various types of prescriptions, 
rules and regulations, rights, and privileges have been contem- 
plated regarding the facilities to be provided for common use of 
the villagers. 


The very survival and the quality of life of the villagers are closely 
related to the type, quality and quantity of resources available and 
degree of access allowed to them. The shape, size quality, 
quantity, location, etc. of the above mentioned properties, the 
resources, their exploitation, the degree of dependency on them, 
modes of utilization etc., widely vary as per the topography, 
climate, natural 
peculiarities, den- 
sity of population, 
historical lineage, 
cropping pattern, 
socio-economic- 
cultural and 
occupational prac- 
tices, village or- 
ganisation, etc., in 
different parts of 
Onissa. 


To gain insight and 
better unde rstand- 
ing of the issues 
concerning the 
properties and r¢- 
sources used by the 
Sarbasadharana, 
let us go over the 
very general varia- 
tions that exist in 
different parts of 
Orissa. 
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Forest Common Lands 
Barren and Permanent Total of 
uncultivable pastures &Column 


State Reporting 
arca excludes 


arca under the 


illegal occupation land. other 4&5 

of China & Pakistan. grazing land. 
bo GE Se Hoey. TE. td 
AGP. 27440 6172 2296 899 3195 
Assam 7852 1985 1541 184 1725 
Bihar 17330 2736 ୨64 136 1100 
Gujarat 18826 1965 2502 845 3347 
Haryana 4394 136 ୫୫ 27 115 
H.Pradesh 3113 #୨ 144 1089 1233 
J&K 4506 2759 256 125, 379 
Karnataka 19050 1030 R29 1260) 2089 
Kerala 3885 1082 R&6 ; 91 
M.Pradcesh 4421 140151 2369 2820 5189 
Maharashtra 3()75& 12 1722 1584 3306 
Manipur 2211 602 1419 — ।419 
Mcghalaya 2249 812 231 17 248 
Nagaland 1099 286 — — = 
Orissa 15540 6640 265 S560) #25 
Punjab 5033 216 ୩ 4 94 
Rajsthan 34235 2151 2K92 1X36 4728 
Sikkim 729 295 209 97 36 
Tamilnadu 13001 2030 590 155 745 
Tripura 1048 578 120 — ।20 
U.pradesh 29748 5120 1120 299 ।419 
W.Bcngal &846 1184 121 4 125 
UnionTerritoriesK0)6 7276 28 12 40 
All India 304110 67191 198K2 11956 31838 


SOURCE : DRAFT REPORT OF THE POLICY ADVISORY 
GROUP ON COMMON PROPERTY LAND RESOURCES. 
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Village ponds and water bodies are the source of main nutntion of 
the poor and collectively managed 
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CLOSE TO COAST AREAS ; WET RESOURCES 


A substantial part of the area lying along the coast from Bhogorai 
to Gopalpur is mainly characterised by deltsic low lying areas, 
and abundance of water bodies - rivers, rivulets, creeks etc., 
marshy lands with bush formations; mangrove forests; huge 
casuarina plantations, grassy lands, etc. 


In these areas besides the standard public utility places discussed 
earlier, the bulk of the properties used commonly, comprises of 
marshes, swamps and other water bodies, grass lands and man- 
grove vegetation casuarina plantation etc. 


Areas close to the coast, for instance, Mabakalpada area in 
Kendrapada district and Chandabali/Dhamara area in Bbadrakh 
district, have very negligible vegetation in their habitational 
arcas, agricultural land and in tbe village surroundings. Hence, 
for fuel and other materials, villagers by & large depend on the 
grass, weeds that grow in the marshy-land and water bodies. A 
Widc vanety of fishes which are abundantly available in the 
innumerable water bodies provide the main source of the nuln- 
tional requirement (vegetable cultivation is negligible in these 
areas) and source of income generation to many. Similarly, the 
marshes and grass fields, Plandas along the river side, sustain 
large buffalo and cattle herbs which is another major source of 
income generation. Vanielies of grass, reeds like Nalita, Benaetc. 
arc used as raw matenal by many occupational groups to make 
baskets and other household implements. Hentala leaves col- 
lected from mangrove swamps are used for thatching and 2 
vaniely of other household use. Villagers of these areas used to 
collect bulk of the housebuilding material from the near by 
mangrove forest which is no more possible except in a few 
pockets, owing to large scale depletion. 


Inthis type of areas the occurrence of village orchards, large open 
fields for socio-cultural activities are less compared toother areas. 
As most of the arcas surrounding the villages lie submerged 
during rainy season, people face lot of difTiculties. There is hardly 
any space even for 
‘defcaction. Being very 
vlose to the coast, these 
arcas are cyclone-prone 
and recumngly require 
large quantities of 
housebhuilding material 
{for repair and mainte- 
nance of houses. On the 
otber hand, since the vil- 
lages in these areas have 
negligible vegetation and 
mangrove forest at the 


coast-line is rapidly de- 
' e PP creasing, these arcas are 
“/ a prone to the severity of 
ll cyclones and stonmms. The 
4 . 
" common properties of 
. . oa 4 hk | 


wh these arcas ase greatly 
0 bas abused by prawn (ishing 
'  whichinvolves far reach- 

tr Jang amplications im the 


୮ local & inland arcas. 
ର _ n Encroachment is wide- 
> » +P “4 a spread by the locals as 


well as the outsiders. 
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MULTI CROPPED, DENSELY POPULATED AREAS : 
HARD PRESSER FOR PUBLIC UTILITY PLACES 


Contiguous to tbe coast and saline tracts, canal irrigated, multi 
cropped areas are found in some pockets. These areas are among 
the densely populated areas of Orissa. Here, villages are almost 
continuous to each other. 


Being denscly populated, multi cropped and having less amount 
of properties and resources for public use compared to the 
population ratio, the dependency on common properties in these 
areas is more intense. Every conceivable place in these areas, 
including road sides, canal sides, have some use. Homestead land 
being insufficient and houses being arranged in congested rows. 
many of the household needs like harvesting, dumping of cow 
dung and making of cowdung cake, drying of grain etc. are done 
on the open spaces available around the village surrounding. 
Grazing lands in these areas are loo pressurised, because the 
agricultural lands remain occupied with crops almost round the 
year. Inthese arcas, collection of biomass resources for day to day 
survival consumes more lime and is almost competilive, due to 
greater demand and less supply and the fact {bat common 
properties in small pieces are scattered in too many places. 


Except the solidarity Banyan and Pipa! trees here and there at 
road sides and few odd trees at grave yards, places of village 
deities, the common properties in many instances are devoid of 


any trees or major vegetation ‘Common Orchards’ are rarely 
seen. 


Jatra padia, mean padia and otber places of ‘community gather- 
ing’ are put lo great use in these areas - sports, festivals and 
ceremonies etc. are organized throughout the year. 


1n general, in coastal plains, awareness, at least, regarding the 
location and status of the ‘common properties’ are greater 
compared to otber areas. But on the contrary, encroachment is 
widespread and the fraction ridden villagers are not very much 
concerned about taking action. In stead, whoever gets opportu- 


The coastal people collect ther food, fuel, fodder, housing mater: 
als, medicine and Income from wetland resources 


Pix - Project Swarajya, Cuttack 


nity, lays bis hand or share whatever he can. Most of the road and 
canal side lands and water bodies bave been encroached. 


Besides the standard common properties, in many pockets in the 
coastal Orissa, forinstance Babanaga, Niali, Puri sadar, Satyabadi, 
Delanga, Brabhmagini and other blocks of Puri district relatively 
well maintained community orchard, ponds, and other properties 
are found. 


In coastal plain, the areas under this category, bave thick vegeta- 
tion and a varnicties of other resources on public places. Villagers 
raise substantial amount of income from tbese properties and 
invest it in varieties of community activities ranging from 
developmental activities to celebration of festivals and ceremo- 
nies. 


In many pockets in the coastal plain, the river side villages have 
very less quantities of public utility spaces. However, 2s a 
concession, these villages have large number of wide varieties of 
trees on the river embankments, Patha, the area from river bed to 


the protection embankment and palandas, grass lands along the 
river or on shoals, etc. 


Also in the coastal plain (in other inland areas too) bard pressed 
for the public utility spaces are the areas of intensive cropping, 
especially where, in recent times, cash crops are cultivated 
throughout the year. Under the impact, every conceivable public 
place in these areas have been encroached and converted into 
farming land. Public utility places are scarce and under much 


pressure in almost all the irrigated, multi cropped and densely 
populated areas. 


BALD HILLS AND FALLOW LAND : UNUTILISED PO- 
TENTIAL 


An intermediary zone in between the coastal plains on the 
Garhjat, forested areas lies from Nilagiri areas to Ganjam. 
Besides the presence of standard ‘common properties’ these areas 
are mainly characterized by isolated or chains of bald hills, large 
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amount of undulated fallow lands, huge community groves, 
orchards, patches of bushy vegetation, huge tanks, etc. 


These areas are mostly rainfed excepting the riverside villages 
where life irrigation or other modes of irrigation is available. 
Mostly being one cropped srea, the dependency on crop residuc 
is negligible. Presence of open water bodies are comparatively 
less inamount, as a result availability of grass, weeds, etc. for fuc) 
and other needs is negligible. 


This is one of the bioresource-stressed areas. For fue! and other 
needs, people mostly depend onthe seasonal growth of weeds and 
grass on the bald bills and undulated fallow lands. During 
summer these areas become naked again, bereft of any vegetation. 


In these arcas, in rare cases people have private ponds. Hence, 
dependency on few common water bodies are greater both for 
human beings and domestic animals. During summer, water 
table in most of these common water bodies goes to a very low 
level. In some cases Harijans face great difficulties due to 
discrimination in using the common ponds. In general, these 
areas are water scarcity areas. 


Age old community mangroves in these areas in most cases are 
unkept. Due to very low availability of bio-resources in the 
common properties, people in general, especially the landless and 
marginal land owning families face great difficulties inobtaining 
fuel, fodder, house building and other materials of day to day 
survival. Cashew and other plantations are coming up in many 
places on the undulated fallow lands and bald hills slopes, 
proving great succor to the needy, at least to collect dry leaf fuel. 
Open fields and Mela Padias are put to great use for organising 
various festivals. 


The degraded forest/bushy growths in isolated patches in these 
arcas are fast vanishing under the pressure from the bio-resource 
starved arcas in all directions. In general, the villagers in these 
areas are found not to be very much aware regarding the location 
and status of the ‘common properties’. Many isolated pockets 
with identical 
situation as dis- | 
cussed above 
also lie scat-. 
tered in inland | 
areas of Orissa. 
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VILLAGES CLOSE TO DEGRADED FOR- 
ESTS : RAPIDLY VANISHING COMMON 
RESOURCES 


In Orissa, a substantial number of villages are either located al 
vaned degrecs of closeness to degraded forests or were in a forest 
belt some years before, which has disappeared completely or 
receded back to a greater distancc. 


The villages, which were formerly in forest belt, till today, to a 
considerable extent depend on the degraded/semi-degraded for- 
est/vegetation located at far off places. Alternative supply line of 
materials for day to day survival is yet to be developed in these 
areas. So far as common properties are concerned, besides the 
standard provision, these areas are mainly characterized by vast 
tracts of lands with wide varietics of bushes and live stumps. The 
dependency on crop residucs is negligible in the rainfed single 
cropped villages in this area. 


Confirming to the typical characteristics of close to forest vil- 
lages, these villages did not have much of vegetation in their 
homestead land (for fear of wild animals) and inthe close vicinity 
of the villages. This has further aggravated the scarcity of 
materials for day to day survival. 


The scarcity is even greater, as compared to other areas, owing to 
some old practices prevalent in these areas due to easy availability 
of house building materials in the past. Many of the houses were 
temporarily made (with tender logs, as practice, they used lo 
change in every 4/5 years), for which they used to recurringly 
require huge amount of house building material. They also used 
to require huge amount of bush wood for dry fences for the 
homestead land and agriculture fields. 


As supply lines snapped in quick succession, these areas were 
trapped in a vicious circle of bio-resource scarcity and its impli- 
cations. In many pockets of all the hilly and forest areas, from men 
and women from distant villages in all directions now trek 10-15 


Pix : Sanjay K. Khatua. 


Vast potential unused. This follow lands can be effective utilised by 
the communtties. 
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kilometers or more than that to the areas of receded forest line to 
collect materials which in tum deplete the vegetation in those 
areas at an alarming speed and often induce inter village and inter 
region conflicts and threaten whatever little efforts taken by 
villagers areas to protect their vegetation. 


In some pockets, in the above mentioned category of areas a (air 
amount of trees are found on the demarcation linc of agricultural 
land, village surmundings, common lands, road sides and by the 
side of water channels, etc. This helps reduce the pressure on the 
collection of bio-mass resource from far off places and facilitates 
regeneration on the degraded vegetation on the former village 
forest. (in many cases, villagers have become conscious and take 
initiatives for restoration of the degraded village forest, fortu- 
nately this trend is now picking up in many parts of the state). 


In these areas and those close to forest villages, in the common 
Tai]a land around the village, a considerable number of fruit and 
flower bearing and other valuable trees are found to be owned by 
individuals. The traditional practice is to give mutual acceptance 
to individuals who lay claim over the specific trees (on the basis 
of whoever first takes care of the trees - by cleaning the arca ctc., 
toassort claim). This practice is now cleverly used by some people 
to ‘own’ as nrfany trees as they can. These areas are also charac- 
terised by general lack of awareness regarding the location and 
status of ‘common properties’. Attempts are hardly made to bring 
the individually owned common trees on community land under 
the village control). 


A CHEQUERED HISTORY 


The history of CPR is a chequred onc, giving an interesting 
insight into the development of values and regulation that 
gradually took shape lo control the necds and nights of people over 
CPR. 


In the final report on the survey and settlement of province of 
Orissa, 1890-1900 A.D. Vol - I, the seltlement officer 
Mr.S.L.Maddox, 1.C.S. is found lo have thought of setting apart 


Pix Sanjay XK. Khotua 


In coastal areas. the biomass need is met from var 


lous agrobased 
produces and coconut trees a 


halt of the culturable waste of temporanly settled estates of the 
then Cuttack district for grazing and other purposes - “from the 
68,300 acres of culturable land we have, however, to deduct at 
Icast balf the arca reserved for grazing and other purposes” 
(cremation ground, tanks etc.) 


Mr. Maddox further observes : “The Zamidar has thc sole right 
in his hastabud villages (villages in the direct possession of the 
Zamidar) the sale of timber on uncleared lands, but the resident 
tenants have in gencral a prescriptive right to take for their own 
use fire wood in scrub jungle, and to graze their cattle upon same 
or all the waste lands of the village”. 


In most estates this right is admitted, but this has not always been 
the case, and the National Society of Balasore have raised 
objections to the record made in this settlement of rights of the 
community and so as Jong ago as 1821 Mr.Stirling wrotc in his 
Minute, that, “Onc of the evils consequent on the recognition of 
the proprietary right was that the great zamidars had pretty 
generally assumed the whole produce of the jungles, the thatching 
grass and the grazing grounds to be theirexclusive properly, they 
refused to allow the resident raiyals of adjoining villages to share 
inthesc natural advantages. There is however, abundant evidence 
that the right existed, and if insome villages il was notexercisedthis 
was because the zamidars were strong enough to with-hold from 
the tenants their customary privileges. We bave therefore, sect 
apart and exempted from assessment lands whercon the tenants 
of a village may graze their cattle without lot or charge, and also 
a bit of common land for the cremation or interment of the dead.” 


Since the year 1883 the question of the establishment of fucl and 
fodder reserves had engaged the attention of government, and in 
a circular No.6 of August, 1891, the Board of revenuc pointed out 
thal it may oiten occurthata Settlement Officer will, inthe course 
of survey and seltlement operations, be in a position, cither of 
himself or in conjunction with the managing commitices or 
village authorities, to effect improvements in regard to sanitation 
by reserving tanks for drinking purposes, by the assignment of 
“ defined places for 
necessary uses, 
and for cxcava- 
lion of carth for 
building.” 


With these two 
objects in view, 
the establishment 
of fuels and fod- 
der reserves, and 
the setting apart 
ef specific places 
lor sanitary pur- 
poses, the Settle- 
ment Officer 
caused all waste 
lands and Ginks, 
to the use of 
which the villag- 
ers appeared to 
have acustonary 
right to be re- 
corded as the 
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property of the community Sarbasadharan. Such lands were 
found in most villages though the right was by no means always 
admitted by the zamidars. (Ibid) 


To quote Mr.Maddox. again “In the rules of 1896 provision was 
made for the reservation of lands for cremation and for grazing 
grounds with consent of the zamidar. The Assistant Settlement 
Officers were directed to select ineach village a few large fields, 
not more than 15 to 20 acres in an average village of 400 acres, 
suitable for grazing and to enter them in a separate Khatian to 
which they were required to get the signatures of some of the 
leading raiyats and the zamidar or sub-propnietor, or bis agent.” 


A note was then made in the Kbatian that the village community 
were entitled to graze their cattle without charge on this land, and 
that it was on this ground exempted from assessment. Similarly, 
plots actually used as, or suitable for, cremation ground were to 
be set apart, a note being made in the Khatian of tbe right of 
tenants to their use.” 


Tanks used for drinking purposes were added to the list, but there 
was some difficulty in reserving these without interfering with the 
proprietor's right of fishery”. 


Prior to independence, yet another attempt had been made to 
consolidate the provision of different facilities to be accrued tothe 
use of the village community. 


The Orissa government had appointed a committee following the 
resolution no.7533 -R dated the 15th November 1946 to recom- 
mend legislative and other such measures for reforming the 
different systems of land revenue and land tenure that were in 
vogue in different parts of the province. Among otber things the 
terms of reference for the committee included “adequate provi- 
sion for common lands for pasture and other communal purposes 
and for their proper administration”. (Report of the Land Rev- 
enue and Land Tenure Committee, Orissa, 1949) 


A questionnaire was circulated by the Land Revenue and Land 


In drought prone and tew other areas of Orissa, Bamur trees are 
grown on backyards and farm bunds which produce sufficient timber, fuel & fodder. 
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Tenure Committee which included a set of elaborate questions 
related to common propernlies resources and its management. 


Though, the report on the Land Revenue and Land Tenure 
Committee, is silent regarding the response received to this 
questionnaire, it appears that the genesis of depletion of ‘common 
properties’ lies with the circulation of thai questionnaire. The 
report observes : “The circulation of questionnaire and the 
contemplated measures in different provinces (where congress 
governments were functioning) had scared the zamidars who 
began to denude forests and lease out even communal lands”. 


CLOSE TO FOREST VILLAGES : LACK OF AWARE- 
NESS REGARDING ‘COMMON PROPERTIES® 


The number of villages close to ‘forests’ are gradually getting 
reduced owing to rapid degradation of vegetation. Though as per 
the govt. records the amount of ‘common properties’ are higher 
in these areas compared to the other areas, awareness regarding 
the existence of commons is very low. The CPSW Village 
Environment Appraisal team reports, that except in a very few 
cases, villagers of forest areas were able to give a clear picture of 
the properties and resources tbat belonged to their village (this is 
even lower in tnbal areas) officially. In most cases they were 
found to have perceived their right on the properties and resources 
which they have been using traditionally. A considerable nomber 
of villages in tribal areas are not yet surveyed, i.e. not possible to 
determine the total} geographical area that belong to particular 
villages. For instance, in Bansapal block of Kendujbar district, 
the appraisal team found about 30 per cent villages unsurveyed. 


Infrastructure for community utility places such as ponds etc. are 
less developed in these areas. People mostly depend on natural 
streams, nallabs, etc. which in many cases have turned seasonal 
or have dried up due to soil erosion, siltation, loss of vegetation 
etc. Intribal shifting cultivation pockets, owing to populationand 
other socio-economic pressure, it is no more possible to maintain 
the customary gap of fallow period between cycles, resulting in 
wide spread soil 
erosion, reduc- 
tion of soil fertil- 
ity and loss of 
vegetation and 
valuable village 
commons train- 
ing in to unpro- 
ductive, useless 
bald bills. 


Under socio-eco- 
nomic pressures 
and lack of alte r- 
natives many 
bave resorted to 
firewood selling 
and wood smug- 
gling which has 
been alarmingly 
depleting the re- 
sourcesof village 
commons. Deg- 
radation is fur- 
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Pix Sanjay K Khatun 


ther enhanced in cores, where the distant to forest villagers arc 
unable lo encroach upon the resources of these villages 


There is also the problem of access in case the village commons 
are declared part of sanctuary or reserves. This cause a crisis 
among inbabitats whose dependance on the common is total. 


GREATER DEPENDENCY ON ‘NOT OWNED’ PROPER- 
TIES AND RESOURCES 


Leaving aside this general scenario of CPR, one aspect that is 
common all over the state, is people’s dependancy on resources 
& properties other than their own. 


Quite a significant portion of their materials required for day to 
day survival -water, fodder, fuel, social space, raw material, bouse 
building material, material for agriculture, edibles, etc., are 
obtained from the common sources. To a considerable extent the 
workload, leisure time, socio-cultural activities, etc., of an arca is 
closely related to the variety of resources available in the ‘com- 
mons’ and the degree of access to them. The quality of life, 
especially of the socio-ecconomically poor is significantly influ- 
enced by the resources available in village community. The 
degree of dependency on the resources available on the commons 


is also elaborated elsewhere in Energy, Livestock, and Housing 
chapters. 


However, to recapitulate, some of the general benefits offered by 
the CPRs are briefly bighlighted. 


For collection of drinking water, bathing, general washing, 
watering of the livestock, imigation etc, most of the households 
depend on the public water sources. Very negligible percentage 
of the bouseholds own private water sources for the above 
mentioned purposes. 


Incase of failure of raintbese water sources help salvage the crop. 
In non-irrigated areas these helpto grow seasonal cash crops. The 
large open water bodies scatiered all over the village belp 
inmaintaining the water table. The sanitation and hygiene, 


Small fishes called *Jhuri® fish in West Orissa is found plentily in 
paddy fields, nalas and other places Besides eating. this is also 
dried and sold by poor people 


workload of 
women largely 
depend on the lo- 
cation, quality, 
ACCESS and 
scasonality of 
these water bod- 
tes. The livestock 
face great diffi- 
culties due to the 
drying up of the 
watering points. 
And for similar 
reasons, in many 
pockels during 
summer villages, 
arc not able to do 
muchincasc of a 
fire hazard. 


The CPRs often 
have fodder and 
grazing spacc 
which help 
houscholds in 
giving their land for crops, crop residue for thatching, fuel, 
manure and other nceds. Since a large percentage of the state's, 
population are cither landless or marginal farmers, it would not 
have been possible for them to keep livestock for small income 
and for others for draft, livestock production and production of 
valuable manure. 


CPR ENCROACHMENT AFFECTS THE POOREST 
BADLY 


For wage earners and small farmers and even for the other 
average villagers il is not possible to consciously maintain the 
nutrition intake through market sources. The ‘commons', as a 
routine, provides varieties of greens, mashers, fish, other edibles, 
bernies, fruits etc. throughout the year, in different seasons. This 
saves people from malnutrition. Without the ‘commons’ it would 
not be possible for many to arrange for their hard eamed rice. 


To a considerable extent, the CPR based income generating 
activities (fishing, forest produces, raw material etc.) help reduce 
the rural inequalities stemmed out of the lack of access to private 
properties. 


To a great extent CPR products keep the self provisioning system 
going. Without it people would have faced a lot of difficulties in 
meeting their recurrent needs for house maintenance, fence for 
grain ficlds etc. without the CPR products. 


In many a villages, houses are arranged in congested rows and in 
many cases the bouscholds possess very little homestead land. In 
these cases even the open social space around the village, help in 
releasing tbc pressure and many of the essential activities (bar- 
vesting etc.) are accomplished on public places. CPRs, as sources 
of both physical supplies as well as income help reducing the 
plight of the people in the drought pronc arcas. 


The diversity of CPR resources, the public utility places and space 
provide opportunity to the villages to pursue their bobbies, 
interests, creative pursuils, reercational activities. It helps in 
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Greens (Kalama saga) sald to be very nutritious which forms the COMUNITY MANAGEMENT 


main curry for the poor people Is collected from the common places. 

: 5 most cases are not 
high and are 
_ unattractive to 
- the rich. Jodba 

further observes - 
“Additionally, 
most of the CPR 
based activities, 
except collection 
of seasonal fruits 
‘and spices, are 
neither time- 
bound nor full 
time jobs and 
workers can en- 
gage in ltbhem 
without sacnfic- 
# ting alternative 
= employment op- 
portunities”. 
Int is difficult to 
' calculate in cash 
terms, the role 
CPR products 
= =~ perform in keep- 
eo ; V or rg ing the body and soul of the poor together ati Ch it a 
binding the socio-cultural fabric together and to a great extent, BOE heen aoe i bets hentia: Og le will 
4 possible for them to live. One example wi 
provide (we Topredioars snd alonephere Lo Toe: be phyB suffice. It is to be seen to believe that in the bio-resource stressed 
Hoe rithpal: groin GE tbe Dine: genepations, areas the socio-economically poor, on most of the days are forced 
Though considerable regional variation in terms of variety and to manage with watered rice and salt, as they neither bave the 
degree of dependence onthe CPRexists, onethbingthatiscommon money to buy vegetables nor the varieties of edibles that are 
all over the state is the dependency of the landless and marginal available in the ‘commons’, free of cost. 
farmers - who have very little of their own - on the CPR which 


crucial for their survival. A kind of wild paddy (called ‘Pasel’ in West Orissa) Is collected by 
N.S.Jodha, who poor people for food and sale in West Orissa. 


has done exten- 
sive research on 
CPR in different 
parts of India, at- 
tributes this trend 
of higherdepend- 
ency of poor on 
the CPR to their 
ability ‘to accept 
the low pay off 
activities possible 
through CPR's 
because of tbe 
availability of 
surplus labour 
with then and 
their low oppor- 
tunity cost. 
Whercas because 
of over usc and 
degradation thc 
relurns from 
CPRs to indi- 
vidual users in 


Pix : Sanjay K. Khatua. 
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ENCROACHMENT OF ‘COMMONS’ : ENCROACHMENT ON THE LIFE OF THE COM- 


MONERS 


Despite the critical importance of the 'commons"’ to the villagers, 
very little has been done to safeguard and improve them. Instead, 
evenafter independence the process of degradation and reduction 
of ‘commons’ continues unabated. Encroachment of ‘commons’ 
by public as well as the state is one of the major factor responsible 
for this plight 

Encroachment and abuse of land and resources earmarked for the 
publicuse are not problems of recent origin. There were safeguard 
these lands against subsequent encroachment and abuse various 
mechanism were employed. For instance, during the British rule, 
the Zamidars and sub-proprictors bad to execute a kabuliyat 
which included the following clause : “I hereby bind myself to 
preserve as grazing grounds, cremation. grounds, and reserved 
tanks the plots specified in the schedule here unto annexed, and 
not to allow any person to cultivate such plots or any portion 
thereof, and I will not collect any rent on account thercof so long 
as this lease continues in force. 1 also bind myself not to collect 
any money as grazing charge in respect of any of the aforesaid 
plots and to take action in the courts to eject trespassers from the 
plots hereby reserved, if the collector requires me to do so”. (Final 
report on the Survey and Settlement of the province of Orissa 
(1890-1900 AD) Vol - 1) 


However, despite all this the property and resources meant for 
public use went on being abused even by the custodians lo eam 
more revenue and reached its peak during the independence 
period. 

FORCES OF ENCROACHMENT & TRENDS 


At present, encroachment of ‘common property’ is a common 
phenomenon all over Orissa. In almost every village a sizable 
amount of village ‘common lands bave been encroached. 


This process was first initiated in pre-indepe ndence times by the 
land lords, Sahukars, Gauntias, large farmers and village bead- 


men etc., who werc either in charge of administration of the 
village or by persons close to them. Later, in the twilight penod, 
between the pre and post-independence, when the rulers sensed 
independence and when zamidaries and garbjats were vested, 
large amount of these lands changed bands. In the post-independ- 
ence period, as the fear of the dreaded feudal heads wore off, the 
influcntial as well as all and sundry grabbed the common lands, 
whercever they could lay their hand. 


Encroachment varies fromindividual cases carricd out in remote 
areas, away from the public eyes (in forest areas, coastal areas) to 
organised cases which often involves a particular community, 
group, or even a village. 


The most common form of encroachment is the addition small 
portions of the ‘common land’ to private properties over thc years. 
This is usually done by the persons who have landed property 
around the ‘common land’ and hence most of the grazing land 
and other properties under commonuse, which are located amidst 
agricultural lands have been reduced. 


Other propertics under common use which are usually en- 
croached in the villages include the canal sides, road sides, river 
sides, hill slopes, degraded forests etc. In some cases either the 
villagers as a whole, or persons belonging to a caste, community 
or interes! group, forcibly encroach properties belonging to their 
village; other neighboring village, or properties belonging to 
various departments. These encroachments are usually done for 
farming, housing, income generation activities like fishing, 
quarrying, grazing etc. 

Seasonal encroachment for a limited period is also seen. In these 
cases people cultivate large tracts of hill slopes, forest clearings 
for 2/3 years and leave it when it gets barren, or use for fishing 
and other income generating activities of quick return with low 
or no investment. Large tracts of environmentally fragile coastal 
areas have been and are being encroached for prawn farming. 


The stem of coconut leave is used to make fishing equipments and| A Substantial amount 
many other things of great value for the rural households. Also, this 
gives employment to some people. 


of properties under 
common use are en- 
croached/utilized to 
accommodate the vil- 
lage marke! places at 
0 village junctions, bus 
stops, and numerous 
village level institu- 
tions - schools, clubs, 
government offices 
ctc. 


Incascs of encroach- 
ment, people take ad- 
vantage of the com- 
plicated revenue 
laws, political clout, 
corrupt officials and 
lack of village con- 
trol and unity. In re- 
mote and scattered 
tracts, it is also diffi- 
cult for the revenue 
staff to keep track of 
‘the encroachments. 
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ENCROACHMENT IN KAINS! : A CASE FROM CPSW 
VILLAGE ENVIRONMENTAL APPRAISAL 


Kainsi, a close to forest village is situated in Palsa-Panga Revenue 
Inspection area, of Keonjhar district. As revenue office record shows, 
out of 329.47 acres of ‘Rakhita' lands, 6.91 acres of land have been 
encroached by 18 households and L. P/U.P. School. The encroached 
“Rakhita' includes ponds, orchards and gocharas. Out of 61.64 acres 
‘Sarbasadharana’ lands 1.21 acres have been encroached by 9 
house-holds, this includes mainly village roads. About 452.14 acres 
of ‘Abada Joqya Anabadi’ have been encroached and cultivated by 
the villagers. Cases have been filed against the encroachers. 


In 1981-82, cases on 12.59 acres of land, in 1982-83 cases on 34.69 
acres of land and in 1986-87 cases on 1.29 acres of land have been 
finalised and the encroachers were given 'patta'. Gradually all the 
cases will be finalised and ‘patia’ will be provided to all persons - 
observed the R.l. These ‘Abada Jogya Anabadis' about 45/50 years 
back belonged to forest land. Massive encroachment for agricultural 
land took place at that time. 


According to the R.l. office record, out of 37.95 acres of ‘Abada 
Ajogya Anabadi', 0.42 acres have been encroached and 1.08 acres 
have been given Patta. These ‘Abada Ajogya Anabadi' includes 
stone mounds and stone floors. 


About 100 acres of village forest land were encroached by the 
villagers by felling trees. But following serious fuel crisis the villagers 
have unitedly organised plantation through assistance of social 
forestry and at that time the encroachers of the ‘forest land’ had left 
their occupation to allow plantation following the resolution of the 
villagers. Besides these official records about 30 acres of common 
land is under encroachment for cultivation. 


COMUNITY MANAGEMENT 


The appraisal team also came across organised encroachments by 
different communities. In Betanda (Rasulpur Block, Jajapur 
district) 4 harijan families have encroached S50 decimal of gochara 
land forcultivating paddy, vegetables and groundnut there. Since 
the Sabarna households of the main habitation have encroached 
about 20 acres of Anabadi land, their act goes unopposed. Similar 
cases were found in Karatanga (Binika Block, Subarnapur dis- 
trict) which is located in a multi-cropped area, where, about 18 
households of landless harijans have encroached 50 acres of 
gochar land. 


Newspapers are replete with large scale encroachment along the 
Orissa coast by locals refugee settlers and prospective prawn 
entrepreneurs. People take advantage of the law, political patron- 
age, and lack of local intervention. While the govt. has not been 
able to arrest this trend and in most cases stands as an onlooker, 
the fragile ecology is rapidly progressing to a point of no return 
and the local population who once depended on the resources 
available there (fish and other materials) are threatened. And, 
because of the depletion of vegelation a vast tract of densely 
populated area is prone to the onslaught of cyclone, saline 
intrusion etc. 


The cases of encroachment by outsiders onthe common resources 
of another area are on increase. For instance, in Chilka and its 
periphery the occupation of the loca! fisherman is threatened by 
organised plundering of local resources by the outsiders, which 
has turned this area into a perpetual tension zone. 


Similarly, the villages located close to forest face this kind of 
situation. The human and cattle population from distant to forest 
villages, having depleted the resources for day to day survival 
from their own village surroundings, intrude into the properties 
of the villages close to the forest.” 


CPSW Vil- 
lage Environ- 
ment Ap- 
praisal Team 
came across 
many such 
cases in close 
to forest ar- 
eas. InJuanga 
inhabited 
Kodipara ar- 
eas of Banspal 
block of 
Kendujhar 
district and in 
Rundimabhal 
arca of 
Kantamal 
block of 
Phulbami dis- 
trict the com- 
mon proper- 
tics of the vil- 
lages close to 
the forest are 
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plundered by hordes of people from distant to forest villages. For 
instance, Barapadar village of Kantamal block had thick forest 
comerextending right from their backyard inthe recent past only. 
Though the forest has receded back from their village and the 
vegetation cover has thinned down substantially, a variety of 
resources are still available. But neighbouring villages, at a 
distance of 6-7 kilometers, who have lost their vegetation cover 
long back forge forresources in their forest. It has also come under 
the grazing route of the cattle of about 15 villages. This has 
become a major concern to the villages in their areas and has 
sparked off inter village conflicts on several occasions. 


Another common trend observed in the hilly forested areas is the 
migration of people from drought prone bio-resource stressed 
areas to bio-resource rich forested areas, where they clear large 
tracts of forest, for housing sites and cultivation with the support 
of local relatives. The CPSW village environment appraisal team 
encountered a number of such cases in Badasiling area of 
Nayagarh district where tribals from the degraded areas of 
Phulbani district, attracted at the prospect of getting good land 
(clearing the forest) for agriculture have settled down in the area 
with support of local relatives. 


Under the population pressure and depletion of forest it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for the people from many forest 
areas to manage from the forest resources, forcing them to opt for 
cultivating more land. As a result, a large amount of forest, 
degraded forest lands are being converted into agricultural fields. 
The CPSW village environment appraisal team come across a 
number of such cases. 


THE ‘PAST OF COMMONS’ : INFLUENCE ON THE 
PRESENT STATUS 


The present degradation of commons and the variety of resources 
available on them are to a considerable extent linked with the 
degree of access people had on the commons’ and the control 
concerning the ‘commons’ that prevailed during pre-independ- 
ence period. 


Dunng 1937-1941 Mr.R.K.Ramadhyani, 1.C.S. special officer 
on duty was appointed as examiner to examine the land tenures 
of the Orissa and Chhattisgarh States. Among other things the 
terms of reference was “fo examine and report on waste land and 
land converted for non-agricultural purposes, generally all other 
matters affecting the interests of agriculturists such as grazing, 
forests, etc.” (Land Tenures and Revenue System of the Orissa 
and Chhatisgarh States, Vol I, R.K.Ramadhyani) “ 


Mr.Ramadhyani had detailed the history of land use and various 
systems relating to the use of waste land and grazing lands 
prevalent in different ‘states’ within the the then Orissa in his 
report. Since the inequalities in the present status of lands and 
other facilities meant for common uses is closely related to the 
systems prevalent during that period it would be appropriate to 


discuss some of the major observations for better insight and fec] 
of the subject. 


In his report Mr.Ramadhyani observes : “Before the establish- 
mentof British rule, it does not appear that any attempts at regular 
settlements were made in the states though in Orissa the Moghul 
system of settlement prevailed. In general, it can be said that the 
Rulers were content merely with assessing entire villages to 
revenue and leaving to lessees and hcadmen to make detailed 


distribution. So far as records go, attempts at systematic settle- 
ment appear to have been made for the first time in the course of 
the 19th Century. In some states, these attempts were made early 
in the century and in others, much later. A few had settlements 
and survey only in the beginning of the present century or quite 
recently”. 


At that period lands were plenty but the cultivators were few. So 
establishment of new villages and cultivation of more lands (of 
course for more revenue) were encouraged. The states followed 
a policy of encouraging new cultivation and new settlements 
either directly or through persons who offered to become head- 
men and start villages. They were allowed to clear forests for 
cultivation. Often the first person who went and cleared the 
jungle for farming and created a village by attracting other 
cultivators was recognised as headman “ Allotting large areas of 
waste land to one individual for purpose of settling a new village 
and recognising him as the head men prevailing at present in some 
of the ‘states’ is one of the ways by which a village headmanship 
can arise”. (Ibid - p- 4) 


The village headmen were variously called Padhan, Sarbarkar 
Thekedar, Gauntia and had the right to allotment of waste land. 
Discrimination existed in connection with the distribution of 
waste land, pastures, thatching grass and the firewood jungJe etc. 
The Thani Ryots (who lived in the villages in which they 
cultivated had several privileges in case of the above mentioned 
facilities and in retum they paid higher rents than the pali or non- 
resident cultivator. Most headmen had powers to reclaim rent 
land and the home farm was added to by them. Until that some 
of them owned a very large proportion of the village area as home 
farm. Though restrictions were imposed to put a curb to this 
tendency, in various ways the village headmen continued to abuse 
their power in connection with landed property - they either 
increased their property or utilized the landed property and 
resources to get more revenue. Wide varieties of ways existed in 
collecting these extra revenue. 


The degree of presence of vegetation in different areas at present 
is related to the systems of that time. Mr. Ramadhyani observes 
“In most states, till the upheavals of 1938, Ryots had few rights 
on trces in their holdings”. Wide varieties of practices existed 
regarding the rights of access to planted and naturally grown 
trees/on the holdings of Ryots. “On trees on waste land, the 
position is similar. In inost states fruits of such trees are enjoyed 
in common by the villagers but in some states - the right is 
auctioned by the state and in some others the village headman 
made the distribution and took one-eighth for himself or Ryots are 
persuaded to take them for the period of settlement at a higher 


annual rate which the Ryots had to pay whether the tree bore fruit 
or not”. (I-bid) 


Similarly, regarding grazing, various systems prevailed. In a 
number of states no special fec was charged for grazing except in 
reserved forest. In others a fec was charged ‘usually upon cattle 
other man plough cattle or cattle considered as not being required 
for agricultural purposes.’ 


Despite the wide spread degradation, till today, the village forests 
provide a variety of materials of sustenance to a substantial 
percentage of villages in different parts of the state. In this regard 
also varied degree of access was allowed and a variety of 
provisions existed. To quote Mr.Ramadhyani again, “Generally 
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speaking the forests of the states are divided in ‘A’ class reserves 
which are meant for nistar of the villagers and are worked on the 
coupe system, and village forests are known in Onissa as khesara. 
In some states there are no ‘B’ class reserves but only ‘A’ class 
and village forests. A and B class forests are generally demarcated 
but village forests are not, and in most states, all waste land in the 
village is included in the category of village forests. 


In retum forthe nistar or forest cess cultivators are entitled to take 
unreserved species free from charge for their own purposes from 
village forests or from ‘B' class forests. In addition to free fuel, 
cess payers can lake reserved species on payment of half royalty 
and insome states, timber for agricultural implements, is allowed 
free. Grazing, as already stated, is not charged for agricultural 
cattle in village forests and ‘ B’ class forests except in some states. 
There has been a general increase in the facilities which Ryots 
enjoy in the forest singe 1938.” (I-bid - p. 33) 


MANAGEMENT OF COMMONS : ALIENATION OF PEOPLE 


“Who should be the controlling authority for the proper mainte- 
nance and administration of common lands for pasture, crema- 
tion and burial grounds, water places, etc. What role should the 
village community play in such control ?” This was one of the 
questions in the questionnaire circulated by the Land Revenue 
and Land Tenure Committee (1946), among others, to which 
satisfactory answer is yet to be found. Lack of state control or 
excess of it has been the other major factors responsible for the 
decline of ‘commons’ from the days of history. 


As discussed earlier, during British rule a variety of systems 
prevailed regarding the control and management of the proper- 
lies and resources meant for the public and the degree of access 
varied widely. Accordingly, the degree of involvement and 
system of indigenous community care and management was 
greatly influenced by the prevailing system of that time and the 
residual effect is still evident in varied degrees in all parts of 
Orissa, which at present, to a considerable extent influence the 
attitude and intervention of villagers'in carrying the ‘commons." 


After independence, most of the properties used by the public, 
such as ponds, orchards etc., for which some types of community 
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Village pond used by the people Is leased out by panchayatto earn 
little money. Whose responsibility Is It to maintain it? 
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managementsystem had evolved, went underthe Gram Panchayat 
management and the villagers gradually got alienated from tbem. 
The unfortunate deterioration that followed bas a disastrous 
impact on the villagers at present and no solution is in sight. 


For instance, the most frequented utility places in Orissan 
villages - ponds, tanks, katas and other water bodies, which is 
used for washing, bathing, irrigation and animal watering etc. 
can be discussed. 


These water bodies are usually created either naturally, or in the 
process of villagers taking soil from particular places for making 
house sites walls, and homestead land etc.; or by rajas, zamidars, 
to present day development programmes; cbaritable persons, 
institutions; or by the villagers. These water bodies form a very 
critical part of the village ‘common properties’..Since people 
usually, do not have private ponds/ tanks, almost all the house- 
holds inthe villages depend on these common sources. During the 
independence period these water bodies were in the control of 
Gauntias, Sarbarkars who were in charge of the village adminis- 
tration. They maintained, renovated and carmed out development 

programmes. The buge ponds/tanks with bathing ghats, places of 
worship etc., which are found in villages in all parts of Orissa are 

the contribution of those days. (Despite the element of coercion 

in their creation, maintenance and discrimination in access to 

these benefits.) 


Over the years, villagers have developed various social mecha- 
nisms for recurring maintenance and upkeep of these water 
bodies. One such mechanism is Jantal, when the villagers go for 
mass fishing of these water bodies and tbe catch is shared or 
enjoyed in huge community feasts. In the process or after it the 
water bodies are cleired or renovated through contribution of 
labour. Villagers also used to (still do) regulate washing in the 
water bodies or taking water for imigation purposes during 
summer monthbs. Similarly to prevent ablution especially follow- 
ing defecation, villagers used to puta stilt tied with a piece of holy 
cloth orother symbolic representation of deities,etc. With the fear 
of desecratingit people used to abstain from such activities. Inthe 
same manner and through village resolutions, villagers used to 
prevent defection on the village embankments. 


In post independence peniod, clearing 
and renovation of village ponds used to 
be and still is, a common agenda of the 
activities of village youth club and in- 
formal youth groups. But gradually, 
these community water bodics, are dy- 
inga slow death, due to siltation, abuse, 
lack of renovation, etc. And in some 
cases utilization of these water bodies 
for commercial purposes, render them 
unsuitable for domestic use. 


Deterioration of these common 
waterbodies began after independence 
when maintenance by tbe feudal vil- 
lage administrators ceased with tbeir 
abolition and no alternative system 
came up. Then, after the introduction 
of the Panchayat Raj most of the ponds 
jand tanks have been put under the 
` Panchayat's control. The Gram 
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panchayats give them in auction for income generating activities 
like fishing and is responsible for their maintenance and renova- 
tion. Most of the other major open waterbodies like Gahira, Pata, 
water channel etc. are usually under the control of the revenue 
department which also gives them in auction for income gener- 
ating activities like fishing. The rest of the water bodies are either 
maintained by the villagers or just lie unused under luxuriant 
growth of water hyacintbs and other weeds or encroached or 
abused for summer paddy cultivation, etc. 


While the Panchayats do not have adequate resources and will 
power to maintain the ponds and tanks (the auctions in most cases 
ends up in a mockery - in many cases the bid money is as low as 
Rs.5-10 for pond/tank), the villagers think it is the responsibility 
of panchayat/government and do not feel concemed. Same is the 
case with the maintenance of the water bodies under revenue 
control,locally known as Machhadias. 


In many cases due to the auctioning of the water bodies under 
public use, villagers are put to enormous difficulties. In some 
cases, where the auctioned water bodies are taken by influential, 
or notorious persons for commercial purposes, they put huge 
amount of cowdung and fertilizer for quick growth of fish which 
renders the ponds and tanks (in some cases tbe only source) 
unusable forbathing and collection of water. Similarly, the water 
of large water bodies Jora, Creeks, etc., on which the crop of the 
season depend to some extent are regulated as per the advantage 
to the bidders, causing great difficulties to the farmers. 


The importance of the ponds and tanks is even greater in up-land 
rural Orissa, because private ponds are hardly seen in those areas. 
Even now-a-days these common ponds are only the sources of 
bathing, washing and even for collection of drinking water. Its 
water is also used for irrigation during drought time and prevent 
the villages from fire hazard (common to these areas in summer). 


Villagers also used to take care, maintain and repair village 
roads, orchards, through Jabour contribution. In some cases 
income generated fromorcbards or ponds were recycled forrepair 
and maintenance of public utility places. For various develop- 
mental activities like constmuction of school houses, temples, 
club, pendal etc. villagers used to put the common properties 
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Common grounds and properties are encroached day by day. 


under income generation activities, to raise money for the village 
fund, for instance, cultivation of fallow lands, auctioning of 
canal/river embankments for fodder etc. 


Karatanga in Binika block of Subarnapur district is flanked by rivers 
Mahanadi and Anga and irrigated by the tail end of the Hirakud canal 
system. The village was under the rule of Sonapur Raja. Karatanga 
was one of the grain collection centre of the king. So, the king gave 
special attention to this village and 8 ponds (39 acres) had been dug 
during the king's rule. 


Previously all these ponds were under the control of village 'Gauntia’. 
Recurring maintenance such as renovation and repairing of embank- 
ments were organised by the Gauntia through villagers (mainly the 
cultivators whose lands were irrigated by these ponds). 


From 1965, these areas were became irrigated by the Hirakud canal 
system facilitating intensive high yielding paddy cultivation round the 
year, making the erstwhile ponds useless. After independence the 
management of these common village ponds was shifted to the 
‘Gram Panchayat’. According to people no repairing and renovation 
have been done by the Panchayat since it took charge of their 
management. 


At present out of 39 acres of pond surface area about five acres have 
been completely silted up and another six acres have been consid- 
erably chocked up. About 18 acres of the surface area contain water 
round the year and rest 16.5 acres dry up in summer. One pond of five 
acres has been given on lease by the Panchayat to some influential 
persons of the village for commercial pisci-cutture. 


In the meantime the water supply in the canal has become erratic 
(tailenders} forcing villagers to abandon summer paddy cultivation. 
While the villagers depend on the ponds for all sorts of activities, no 
oneisconcemed abouttheir steady deterioration. "They are Panchayat 
Ponds, Panchayat should maintain them,” is the common refrain 
heard among villages. 


BOURCE : CPSW village environment appraisal 


DEGRADATION OF SOCIO-CULTURAL VALUE SY¥YS- 
TEM Various resources now seen in the ‘commons’, to some 

— ¢xlent have been generated/preserved 
through the socio-cultural values and prac- 
; | tices, controls that prevailed in diffcrent 
regions of Orissa. 


i | The hill tops, places of village deitiesare in 
most cases surrounded by sacred groves 
and constantly enriched by periodic plan- 
tation, an activity considered beneficial 
from the religious point of view. The buge 
banyan, pipal, neem etc. on pond embank- 
ments, river ghats, burial grounds etc. are 
grown inthis manner. Grazing in pastures 
io some extent used to be regulated by the 
villagers through gaipali, cattle rotation. 

Cutting and lopping of certain species of 
trees, which usually grew around the vil- 
lage surroundings were considered taboo 
or not sanctioned by the socicty. Wide- 
spread degradation of these values and 
practices have accelerated the process of 
the degradation of the ‘commons’. 
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COMMUNITY - COMMONS RELATIONSHIP : CRUCIAL FOR THE WELLBEING OF ‘COMMONS' 


The constant degradation in ‘community-commons’ relationship 
bas virtually led the commons to its deplorable status. The reasons 
behind the wide spread deterioration of the traditional village 
community-commons relationship, is a complex one. Private 
encroachment, statization of ‘commons’ as forest land or revenue 
land and allotment and regularization of common land by state 
etc. have taken a heavy toll on the ‘commons’. Local community 
control and management has either weakened or failed. Panchayats 
have failed to yield the desired result. State management by the 
forest and revenue departments has also either been ineffective or 
misdirected. All this has resulted in large scale degradation inthe 
form of deforestation and soil erosion and has rendered these 
areas extremely bio-resources stressed. 


At present, ‘community Participation’ is synonymous with al- 
most all the rural development programmes. In many instances 
the planners take for granted the villages as one sociological unit 
and their much favoured community participation is often per- 
ceived as the participation of entire village/babitation. Hence, in 
various developmental programmes involving common proper- 
ties - plantation, village forests, etc., the planners provide for a 
village committee representating the entire village and through 
this committee seek participation of the villagers. This arrange- 


BETANDA CASE : DIVIDED ‘COMMONS’ WORKS! 


Betanda revenue village of Rasulpur block of Jajpur district comprises of two 
hamtets and two sahis besides the main habitation. 


‘Banka Sahi’ located at about 0.5 km. away from the main habitation consists 
of twenty general caste households. About two acres of thickly vegetated 
orchard of diverse plant varieties is found close to this hamlet, which has been 
giving sustainable service to the inhabitants of this hamlet. 

This old orchard situated on Anabadi land had a spread of three acres, which, 
owing to encroachmenthas been greatly reduced. A'Panchayat pond’ of about 
0.40 acres is also seen adjacent to the orchard. This was dug by the Soil 
Conservation Department in 1979. The pond is usuaty taken on lease 
collectively by the inhabitants and the fish catch is shared. 


Although traditionatly, the orchard and pond are the common property of the 
whole revenue village it has been exclusively used and enjoyed by the 
households of this hamlet Rules and regulations have been made by the ‘sahi 
management committee’ to protect this common property. Felling of trees, 
encroachment of the orchard lands and individual fish catching have been 
prohibited. According to people, over the years, the number of trees have 
increased. 

Kusunpur located at about one Km. away from the main habitation, is another 
hamtet of Betanda. This hamlet is comprised of 40 households. At present 4 
acres of Gochar, 0.32 acre of Anabadi and 0.50 acre of pond are managed by 
this hamlet The Gochar which is at distance of about 100 metres from the 
habitation has 150 palasa trees on it. This Gochar which was about six acres 
has been reduced to its present shape due to encroachment. But at present 
an active youth club of this hamlet, has taken over the management of all the 
common properties controlled by this hamlet. The Club has prohibited felling 
of trees and encroachment of common lands. 

About 0.32 acre of Anabadiland is leased out for cultivation by the M.E. School 
Managing Committee and the money accrued from this is being spent on the 
building construction of the newty opened M.E. School. 

Another Panchayat pond of about 0.5 acre is taken on lease by the youth club 
of the main habitation for pisci-cutture and the profit accrued is spentin schoo! 
and village development works. 


ment in many instances fails to yield the expected result - largely 
because it does not elicit tbe interest of the inhabitants of a revenue 
village as they fail to identify with the benefits from a particular 
programme implemented near a particular habitation, with which 
they have not been traditionally concerned, though it belongs to 
the same revenue village. 


Rural Communities should not be regarded as being free from 
conflicts and contradictions - they too are victims of political 
manipulation by vested interests who divide them along the lines 
of caste, religion, gender and race; making their effectiveness 
marginal. 

Common properties usually lie scattered at different places 
within the geographical jurisdiction of a ‘Revenue village’. These 
revenue villages normally comprise of a main habitation and one 
or more than one bastis and hamlets. The common properties 
which are located close to a particular basti or hamlet within the 
revenue village are usually used by the inhabitants of that 
habitation. 

It has been observed that when traditional arrangements are 
recognised and reinforced, linking benefits directly to the inhab- 
itants of a particular habitation who have been traditionally 
assuming the custodian role of a particular piece of common 
property, it yields good result. 


The Harnijan Sahi of this revenue village is located in a separate duster at a 
distance of about 200 metres from the main Sabama habitation. About two 
acres of an old mango orchard is being managed and controlled by the Sahi 
people. Previously, the area of the orchard was about four acres which has 
mainly been encroached by the people of this sahi. The Sabarnas of the main 
habitation used to take this orchard on lease from the panchayat but since last 
10 years the lease is being taken by the Hasijan Sahi and the fruits are shared 
among the households. 


Two acres of each of the two orchards, 8 acres of one palasa jungle, 1 acre of 
one common pond (mangala pond) and 0.08 acre of Thakyrani orchard are 
managed by the people of Betanda main habitation. Bight to ten leaders of this 
habitation manage these properties. Out of these properties, two acres of the 
school orchard are leased out for cultivation and mango fruit collection and the 
profit accrued is spent in development of the school. Eight acres of Palasa 
jungle is controlled, managed and used by the inhabitants of this habita8on. 
Coconut trees existing on 0.08 acre of Thakurani orchard is also being leased 
out and the money accrued is spent for the Thakurani. 


Previously, the total amountof orchards, including the Palasa jungle was about 
19 acres which owing to encroachment have been reduced to its present shape. 
But at present felling of trees and encroachment have been prohibited. 
Inhabitants of the hamlets of this village complained that the people of the main 
habitabon consider their habitation as a separate village. Mostofthe grants and 
schemes sanctioned for the development activities of the entire village are 
spenton the area of the main habitation. However, while the hamlets and sahis 
mostly use the common properties almost exclusively for themselves, the 
people of the main habitation to some extent use the income accrued from the 
common properties for village development actvites such as the school, 
religious and social functions etc., which are of course located in the main 
habitation. This shaning/distribution of common properties among the different 
habrtation has not followed any criteria except the closeness of the properties 
toparticular habrtation. The divided ‘commons’ at least are under watchtul eyes 
and have the resources in relatvely good shape. 


SOURCE : CPSW Village Environment appraisal. 
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The other important factor which led to the deterioration of the 
commons is the lack of adequate and critical understanding 
regarding the contributions of village commons to the socio- 
economic and cultural life of rural people. As a result, no 
systematic attempt has yet been made for the sustainable genera- 
tion and management of the resources available in the village 
commons. 


Mr. N.S Jodha attributes the following reasons for the degrada- 
tion of the common property resources (CPR) : 1) Rural develop- 
ment planning has largely emphasised Private Property Re- 
sources (PPR) centered activities, be it the promotion of high 
yielding crop vaneties, or distribution of cross-breed cattle, or 
supply of electnicity for ground water lifting devices. ii) Inad- 
equate understanding of the survival mechanisms used by the 
poor as well as the complementaries between CPRs and PPR 
based activities in rural areas. iii) The contributions of CPRs are 
not only numerous and varied but they are often available as a 
matter of routine. Consequently, they often go unnoticed by rural 
researches as well as development planners”. 


ACCESS TO COMMONS : SHROUDED IN AMBIGUITY 


The nature of access to the CPR is also responsible for its decline. 
The users of CPRs do not enjoy exclusive night of use. Neither is 
Ihe area of use demarcated for each user or user groups nor is the 
quantum of use specifically laid down. To some extent the 
villagers used to have various mechanisms to control or regulate 
the use of resources. Since village control in many cases has 
weakened down, there is no one to check the abuse and inequali- 
ties inresource use (forexample, the persons with a large number 
of cattle heads enjoy a larger share in grazing land). Again, the 
vegetation/bio-mass and many of the other resources obtained 
from CPRs are naturally produced. Natural elements such as 
rainfall, moisture, soil fertility and other complex integrated 
aspects are responsible for generation of wide varielies of re- 
sources that are available in CPRs in different scasons and 
different climatic and soil conditions. Over the years these have 
undergone a sea change (reduced rainfall, reduced soil fertility, 
excess use) many of which are caused by the folly of mankind. 
Careless implementation of various development activities such 
as drainage, cuts, bunds in village areas 
completely disregarding the utility and 
integrated relationship of the resources 
existing in them has totally shattered the 
complex resource generation system in the | 
commons which are crucial for the living 
of the rural} people. In many areas wet lands 
go dry early after the rains disturbing the 
system of ground walter generations often 
resultindry wells, ponds. The diminishing 
commons and resources result in over use 
of the resources, which sets in the chain of 
destruction tbere by killing the fragile gen- 
eration system of resources in the com- 
mons. No systematic attempt has yct been 
made to increase the outputs of the com- 
mons & make the resource availability 
sustainable. It is rather consciously de- 
stroyed, as an cases of intentional forest 
fire for Kendu leaf collection. 


In certain cases, low gencration of resources is related to the 
quality of the properties carmarked for public use. Grazing lands 
are often found located at far off places which are water-logged 
areas recorded inthe settlement records as charagan orcharokhar 
which connects waste lands of the village meant for cattle. 
Generally speaking, in the areas classificd as waste land or village 
forest, there is practically no grass except during the rainy season. 
In most villages even in the village forest (most of them include 
all wastc land) there is very little grazing; there are many villages 
without village forests. or the forests are distant, and villagers 
graze thcir cattle in the open on their own embankments and 
fields which provide a few blades of grass - observed 
R.K.Ramadhyani, officer on special duty, in his report on Land 
Tenures and the Revenue System of the Onssa and Chhatisgarh 
states, 1941. This situation bas notchanged much after indcepend- 
ence. Land and propertics for public usc arc in most cases 
earmarked just for customary seasons bereft of any logic or 
functional use. 


Though the need for some kind of common lands was felt by the 
communities from early times, its handling by the subsequent 
rulers till the present administration, bas been lackadaisical. It 
has failed to appreciate the comprehensive needs of village 
community, and protect and develop the facilitics wherever and 
whenever they existed. 


In most cases it has becn limited to floating ambitious rules, 
regulations and provisions although it lacked adequate will 
power to make them work. Take the instance of ‘Gochar and 
Village Forcst' “Land for gochar should be reserved on the basis 
of the nceds of the village community. Such land must be capable 
of growing grass or other vegetation suitable as cattle feed 
approach cattle path shall be provided to link such arca with 
village busti. Reservation of land for village forests shall also be 
made in compact blocks and connected by suitable intra village 
communication” observes the Orissa Land Consolidation Manual. 
Butthe realities arc different as we have discussed earlier. Noone 
cares to monitor to what extent the commons fulfills the needs of 
the community and what additional measures are needed to 
increase their productivity or make them more usable. In case of 

Whenitis nobody's responsibility, vested Interests start using their 


power and exploit the common resources. No definite policy and 
plans to manage the “groves” 


Pix : Sanjay K. Khatua. 
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deterioration of physical productivity of resources, following 
degradation and over use, villagers do not know how to revive 
them. For instance, people don’t know what to do when grass 
doesn’t generate following excess grazing or degradation of soil; 
or what to do when Sal trecs have a stunted growth and start to 
die in protected village forest even though people collect only dry 
leaves for fuel; or what to do when the watcr-table in their wells, 
or ponds go down. Numerous practical grassroot level] problems 
of this kind can be cited. 


SUSTAINABLE COMMONS : NEED CAREFUL INTER- 
VENTION 


Intervening in the generation process of the CPR resources was 
never practised or thought of. In some cases villagers only 
exercised contro! and restraint inuse which to some extent helped 
in sustaining the regeneration process.Unfortunately, at present, 
even this little control mechanism is miring in many villages and 
the population pressure, over use of the reduced commons are 
taking their toll on the natural generation process. Re-assignment 
of usage and property rights by transfer of CPR lands to private 
ownership have emerged as one of the major reasons of reduction 
of CPR lands. Under various welfare programmes CPR lands 
have been distributed to people for private use. CPR lands have 
also been illegally appropriated often with subsequent legalisa- 
tion. The decline in the area of CPRs and the resultant over 
crowding and degradation of CPRs have led to a considerable 
reduction in the overall quantity of CPR benefits to the poor. 
Before allotting the CPR for private use, the collective need of the 
village should be properly understood and given preference. 


THE PROCESS OF CONSOLIDATION : LACKS PER- 
SPECTIVE 


The process of consolidation of the provision of properties and 
resources of common use and the rights of access to them, their 
control etc. have been there since long but the issue conceming 
the commons is still made open. The following efforts have been 
made to reconstruct the process. Orissa government had ap- 
pointed a committee in 1946 to recommend legislative and other 
measures for reforming tbe different systems of land revenue and 
land tenure including provision of common lands tbat were in 
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vogue in different parts. 


In their recommendation under the functioning of ‘Ancbal 
Sabha’ the committee states, “The proprictors and other interme- 
diaries between the Ryot and the state will be excluded perma- 
nently from the possession and management of their estates and 
interests. These nights and interests will thereupon vest in the 
community free of all encumbrances and will be exercised by the 
loca! authorities. It will, however, be open (lo the provincial 
government to take under their direct management any mines, 
forests or any portion of such mines or forests situated in the 
Anchals consistent with any policy that may be laid down by the 
central or provincial government. Of the rights and powers 
accruing from the interests vested in the community, the 
Grampanchayats will exercise the following powers subject to 
values to be framed by the Land Reforms Commissioner and 
subject to an appeal to the Anchal Sarvadhikan (a) management 
of waste and communal land and the trees standing on them, 
village forests, sources of what is called Sairat such as fernies, 
fisheries, markets etc.; pathways and Sarbasadharan wells, tanks 
and water channels, i.e., those used for communal! purposes, (b) 
enforcement of the provisions on sub-letting and (c) enforcement 
of the rules of good husbandry”. (Report of the Land Revenue and 
Land Tenure Committee, Orissa, 1949). 


After independence, simultaneously with the abolition of inter- 
mediary interests under the provisions of Orissa Estate Abolition 
Act, steps were taken to abolish the offices of full time and part 
time collection agents both in the ex-state and in ex-state areas. 


The bhogara lands inthe possession of Gauntias and other village 
revenue collectors and other property revenue bolders were 
converted to ryoti status. A fraction of the bhogara land was set 
apart and earmarked for the benefit of the grampanchayat. 


In some of the Garhjata (19 ex-states) they were abolished under 
the Orissa Merged Territonies (Village Officers Abolition) Act, 
1963 and in some other Garbjats, e.g. Kalahandi, they were 
abolished by an executive order under a press note. 


The Bhogara lands under their possession were resumed by Govt. 
and subject to reservation of a certain percentage in favour of 
grampanchayats they were settled with 
occupancy rights on payment of fair and 
equitable rent with the holder of the village 
officer or bis co-sharers or tenants who 
may be found in actual cultivating posses- 
sion of the same immediately before the 
“appointed” date. 


Subsequently, it was found that the ar- 
rangement of reservation of bhogara land 
in favour of the grampanchayat did not 
prove to be a satisfactory amrrangemtent. 
Government therefore ordered in 1975 by 
an amendment to the Act and by executive 
order, as the case may be, that the reserva- 
tion of Bhogara lands in favour of the 
grampanchayat should be reserved and 
distributed among landless persons as per 
approved lease principles of government. 


Settlement of bhogara land in favour of ex- 
village offices (Gauntias, Sarbarakars and 
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the like) led to a most embarrassing situation with regard to tanks 
and water reservoirs, etc., which were used for irrigation purposes 
or otherwise by the community. Such water areas were scttled 
with the ex-village officers and others without having regard to 
the interest of the community on such water areas. 


Government, therefore, enacted the Orissa Merged Territories. 
(Village Offices Abolition) Amendment Act 1976 (Act 33 of 
1976) which provided that any settlement of such water areas 
made under the Orissa Merged Territories (Village Offices 
Abolition) Act, 1963 shall be void and they will be deemed to have 
vested absolutely in state government free from all encum- 
brances. But the said amendment had no effect on the water areas 
which were already settled under executive instructions of the 
press note. 


Encroachment of Government land was considered to be a virtue. 
lt is only when pressure on land increased due to growth of 
population and there was large scale devastation of forests that 
government awoke to the realities of the situation. Laws were 
made to prevent such indiscriminate use of Govt. lands. 


To prevent alienation of communal, forest and private lands inthe 
entire state of Orissa, the Orissa Communal, Forest and Private 
lands (Prohibition of Alienation) Act, 1948 was passed which 
provided that no landlord shall without the previous sanction of 
the collector convert into ryoti any communal, forest or private 
land or create occupancy.rights therein. 


The Orissa Preservation of Private Forest Act 1947 also provided 
that no owner of any forest or communal land shall without the 
previous sanction of the government or any officer authorised by 
them on that bebalf shall sell, mortgage, lease or otherwise 
alienate any such land. 


There was no law authorising the appropnate authority to lease 
out waste land for agricultural or other purposes x x x. After 
abolition of Zamidaris, Government for the first time prescribed 
a set of principles for reservation of Govt. lands for communal 
purpose such as gochar, village forest, etc., and for settlement of 
wastelands in their order dated the 26th of October, 1961 called 
“Approved lease principles”. 


This rule prescribed a prnonity of settlement outside the reserved 
area in favour of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes having 
land less than 5 acres to the extent of S acres only inclusive of his 
own land. L¥hdless persons belonging to other backward classes 
and other landless persons will get preference next to landless SC 
and ST. A landless person was defined as a person having no land 


or land below half an acre per member of his family living in one 
means. 


Persons having land exceeding 5 acres were not entitled to 
settlement of wasteland but all encroachments prior to 13-9-1961 
which were not objectionable were to be settled with encroachers 
irrespective of the areas owned or encroached on payment of 
nominal Salami of Rs.SO/- to Rs.150/- according to the quality 
and productivity of the land. Under this rule the Tehsildars freely 
exercised powers of leasing out govt. lands including lands with 
good forest growth even in favour of persons who were not 


agriculturists. This happened because the landless person was not 
correlated to the source of his livelihood. 


The definition of ‘landJess’ person was subsequently modified on 


29.5.1965 to mean a person having no profitable means of 
livelibood other than agriculture, if he owns either as tenant or as 
a Ryot less than 5 acres of land including the land beld as such 
by all members of his family living with him in one mess. 
Approved leasc principles underwent several changes and amend- 
ments until “A set of exhaustive statutory rules were notified by 
Govt. only on 6th March, 1984 after which implementation of 
various provision of the Act has been made smooth and clear”. 


Encroachmentover wasteland was always being encouraged both 
by the zamidars as well as by government in the interest of 
cultivation and realisation of revenue/rent from the cultivators. 
There as no law for removal of encroachments over government 
wasteland. The Madras Land Encroachment Act, 1905S was 
applied for removal of encroachments oncommunal (Paromboke) 
lands. In northern Orissa encroachments on communal lands 
were being dealt with as public nuisance under provisions of 
Criminal Procedure Code. For the first time in 1954 the Orissa 
Prevention of Land Encroachment Act was passed for prevention 


of unauthorised occupation of land which are the property of the 
government. 


This underwent several amendments and in 1982 (4th amend- 
ment) the People Act gave summary powers to Tehsildars for 
eviction of encroachments and for level] assessment, penalty and 
fine. Encroachment is considered unobjectionable if it is not on 
any Gochar, Rakbit, or Sarbasadbaran land or any other land 
which is set apart fromthe commonuse of the villagers oris likely 
to be required for any development scheme or if the land belongs 
to any establishment. In spite of such stringent provisions the 
encroachment both in rural and urban areas are rampant and 
encroachment cases started several years ago have not ended 
either in eviction or in settlement. Lakhs of encroachment cases 
have been pending before the Tehsildars and most of them are 
being dealt in lackadaisical manner. 


As on 1.4.1985 the number of encroachment cases pending for 
disposal was 3,16,690 and those related only to encroachments so 
far detected by Revenue Agency. But there are thousands or even 
lakhs of cases which still remain undetected. 


SOURCE : The narration above is based on information and 
excepts from Gazetteer of India. Vol - I) 


PROVISIONS OF COMMONS : FOLLOWS NO LOGIC 


The logicbehind demarcating specific quantities of properties for 
common use under the jurisdiction of particular revenue villages 
is still not clear and ambiguity prevails. 


In order to arrive at some decision the Land Revenue and Land 
Tenure Committee constituted in 1946 included the following 
questions in the questionnaire circulated by them : “ Do you want 
to fixa minimum percentage of the total village arca to be set apart 
for common lands for pasture, cremation and burial grounds; 
Melan Padia, ldgabs, communications etc. ? How do you purpose 
excessive areas, if any, inparticular village to be diverted ? Do you 
consider that village forests inthe areas where they exist adequate 
? If not, what are your suggestions for the increase in area there 
of ?” While it is not known what response the committee received, 
the questions are still pertinent and nced to be answered the 


villages bear with the irrational and in cqual provision of common 
resources. 
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In Orissa there is provisionto reserve some amount of landed property for each revenue village. Underthe Orissa Survey and Settlement 
Act, a ‘Village’ means any tract of land which has been recognised as a village in the revenue records or the Board of Revenve from 
time to time declares as ‘Village’. The popular concept of a village having a village Basti and some houses have nothing to do with 
the concept of a ‘Revenue Village’ on the other hand a ‘Village’ may constitute a number of village sites which are otherwise known 
as hamlets. (Orissa State Gazattee, Vol - I) 


In some areas land for public use is reserved under 1962, OGLS Act 3(a) and in other areas under People Act 7(2)-(b)(II1), 1972. In 
general, for every revenue village 5 and 15S percentof the ‘ec ffective area’ of the total land areas of a particular revenue village is reserved 
for grazing land, village forest and other public development activities, respectively. (Sarakani Jami Record Kariba Pranali, Rajaswa 
O’ Abakani Bibbaga, 1990 - 1991). 


The following categories of land are reserved for public purposes : village roads; drainage and irrigation channels; schools, hospitals, 
pancbayat office, stockman centres, house for Yubak Sangh, Mahila Samiti and their adjacent lands; land for military personnel; 
gochar and village forest; future development purposes; cremation ground and grave yards. Any other purpose of similar nature for 
which reservation of land may be considered necessary in the interest of the land owners of units. 


Though this provision appears very promising, it suffers from some inherent problems. As the land to be reserved for public purposes 
is calculated from the ‘effective’ area of the total landed property (Rakaba) of a particular villages, it severely limits the possibility 
of reserving facilities proportionate to the population of tbat village. This has resulted in grave inequalities in the provision of public 
facilities set aside fordifferent villages. This is because of the fact that the ‘geographical area’ demarcated for different revenue villages 
widely varies and does not appear to have any rationale behind it. As can be seen from the following table the geographical area for 
villages located in different geographical locations widely varies and not at all proportionate with the population. Many villages have 
very negligible amount of public land. The CPSW Village Environment Appraisal team came across many such cases. A case of a 
village Nakbaur, 6 Km. away from Bhubaneswar can be cited. As per the 1981 census the village constitutes of 142 households having 
831 population and only 40.06 ha. of revenue area. Except few religious places and a small portion of the riverembankment, the village 
practically possess no common property. From cattle grazing to defecation and other socio-cultural activities they depend on the 
common property of nearby villages, Jagannathpur and Krushnapur. 


TABLE - 2 : VARIATION IN GEOGRAPHICAL AREA : COMPARISON BETWEEN VILLAGES OF DIFFERENT 
POLICE STATIONS LOCATED IN VARIED GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATIONS. 


Police Geographb- Population Distribution of villages in different geographical area range 
Station ical chara- Range (in hectares, Source : Geographical Area per Revenue Village 
District cteristics 501-750 District Census Handbook, 1981 


% of Vill. 25 26- $51- 101- 151- 201- 251- 301- 351- 401- 451- 501- 601- 701- 801- ୨901- 1001- 1251- 1500 Uni 
in the pop . range 50 ।୦୦ । ୨୬0 200 250 300 350 400 450 500 600 700 800 ୨୦୦ 1000 1250 1500 + Surveyed 
1)Chandabali Near tol7.5- 4.76 4.76 14.29 14.29 23.8 9.53 4.76 4.76 4.76 4.76 9.53 - - - - - - - - 100 
(Balasore) coast plain area rainfed 

Ghbantapada Forested 4.43 - 10.00 - - 20.00 10.00 - - 20.00 30.00 - - 100 
(Phulbanai) billy area rainfed 

3.Banjamunda Undulalted 20.65 - - 5.26 10.53 15.79 31.58 21.05 10.53 - 5.26 - - - 100 
(Bolangir) degradedvegetation rainfed 

4.Binika Plain, 19.33 - - 11.76 17.65 23.53 17.65 5.88 - 100 
(Bolangir) irrigated intensive-ly cropped 

S.Kanjipani Forested -18.63 - 5.26 - 15.79 - 5.26 110.53 21.05 42.10 - 100 
(Kendujbar) hilly area rainfed 

6.Nowarang pur Undulateated 19.36 16.66 - - 33.33 24.94 - 8.34 - 8.34 - - - 8.34 - 100 
(Koraput) 

7.Pattangi Hilly, 9.35 + - 7.7 7.7 15.38 - 23.07 - - - 23.07 - - - 100 

(Koraput) degradedvegetation rainfed 

8.Salepur Coastal 20.88 7.58 40.9 42.42 6.06 1.51 1.52 - 100 


(Cuttack) plain, 
irrigated, intensivecropped 
ee es ee ee ee 
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MICRO-LEVEL MANAGEMENT : A PERSPECTIVE 


To develop local specific micro-level management plans, one has 
take into account the available local resources, the needs of the 
people and the dynamic relationship exists between these two 
factors in a particular area. Visualising few broad situations, 3 
perspective has been discussed below : 


Situation -1: Densly populated irrigated area,comparatively less 
amount of standard common properties. : To compensate the less 
amount of common properties villagers are allowed to use strip 
lands along the canal side/road side for growing trees and grasses 
and use the ‘pits’ along the road canal side for irrigation and 
pisciculture. Encroachment of these strip lands, which is the 
common practice should not be allowed. 


To augment biomass resource production both the common 
properties and the private crop lands, homestead land cic. are 
managed and regulated for tree growing and production of other 
biomass resources. 


The above strategies are also applicable to other situations, if so 
required under the circumstances. 


Situation - I1 : 


Micro-ecosystems which are part of large integrated ecosystems 
suchas river, forest, lake etc. on whicb villagers from far and near 
depend for their needs in varying degrees for their survival. 


Villages close to forests 


Let's first take the case of protected forest. About 61% of the total 
forest in our state is protected forest, the management of this type 
of forest is dismal and almost neglected. The situation of pro- 
tected forest is also peculiar. Generally, the protected forests are 
in small patches interspersed with agricultural fields and sur- 
rounded by a number of villages. Villages from far and ncar 
depend on these forests for wide range of needs. 


For reasons of practical requirements in managing a paich of 
forest or for that matter any natural resources, all the villages 


depending on them at presen! might not be acceptable in the 
management. 


Hence, close to forest villages has to be 
defined not only on the basis of people's 
dependency, but also the practicalities of 
participating in the day-to-day/recurring 
management. The forest areas earmarked 
for management by particular habitation 
has to be well demarcated. 


The rest of the villages are to get the 
required forest based material from the 
villages which will manage the forests. 
(Collected and distributed through a net- 
work run by FD/Panchayat). 


To moderate the possible resistance (very 
much expected) from the ‘rest of the vil- 
lages’ who need to depend on these forest | ¥ 
- a phased withdrawal process matched || 
with special support to develop bio-re- 
source base in their villages or other alter- 
natives along these lines might be thought | 
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of. 


The protected forest areas far away from the habitation can be 
used for production of industrial raw material. 


Degraded or periphery region of RFs are allowed to be managed 
by habitation within reasonable distance to reduce pressure onthe 
well stocked RFs which can be kept as conservation forests. 


The small patches of protected forests, not having very significant 
continuity and are managed/protected by villagers should be 
declared as village forest. 


Reserved Forest : 


ln case of Reserved Forests (RF) it is necessary to differentiate 
between degraded peripheral RF and well stocked RF. 


Inordcerto make it possible to save the well stocked reserved forest 
as ‘conservation forests’ it is necessary to lessen or exclude the 
dependency of villagers on them. This will be possible through 
allowing people to manage the degraded/periphery region of RFs 
located within (manageable where they are distance from the 
villages). 


The degraded peripheral degraded RFs located away from the 
habitations can be used for production of industrial raw material, 
there by preventing them from encroaching to the community 
lands of the habitational area. While excluding villages from the 
management of ‘forests’ the factors such as distance and practical 
problems from management point of view, degree of dependency, 
agricultural activities, availability of other common property 
resources etc. has to be taken into consideration. 


Similarly, the maximum amount of area to be assigned to a 
particular village need to be fixed on the basis of availability of 
forest area, abilities of the people to manage forest etc. 


The Tribal villages inside the forested area warranted alto- 
gether different systems. As the dependency on forest is almost 
cent per cent and agricultural activities are negligible they would 
naturally require a comparatively longer forest area to meet their 
requirement. The otber important factor which need to be criti- 


Pix : Sanjay K. Khatua. 


Community relationship is the root of common resource manage 
ment. Such "Village forests" needs revival to bind village lite. 
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A substantial number of fishermen families depend on rivers for 
their survival, need fishing rights. 


rivers/lakes etc. have a carrying capacity in order to 
sustainably provide the fish and other produces within that 
capacity il might not be possible to allow all the persums who 
are traditionally depending on them. The system of auction- 
ing will not be compatible with eco-development approach. 
In this case it may be necessary to involve the habitations in 
that ecosystem to arrive at a consensus. However, the prefer- 
ence should be for the most needy, and interested to directly 
pursue fishing activities (not absentees). The rest will have 
{0 be supported for suitable rehabilitation. 


MANAGEMENT OF COMMONS BY COMMUNITY: 
A CHALENGE AHEAD! 


Owing to several complex reasons the reduction and degra- 
dationof common properties continues unabetted putting the 
village communities, particularly the poorer sections who to 
a large extent depend on CPR resources io meet their 
subsistence needs in perpetual stress. However, of late, the 
' | state and central government as well as the developmental 
agencies have become increasingly interested in the state of 
community owned and managed natural resources. Debates 
at different circles are already on to reappreciate the CPR's 
role in tackling the problem of rural poververty. 


Observations shows, to a great extent the degradation of 
natural resources, village commons is a reflection of the 
break down of community control and management. Hence, 
the sustainable revival and generation of natural resources in 
commons entails imaginative and innovative community 
interventions. 


In the recent past a number of rural environment pro- 
grammes concerning commons bave been implemented - 
plantation, soil and water conservation, etc. many have been 
implemented in collaboration of the Gram Panchayats in- 
volving community participation. However, in most cases, 
these have not been successful. The main reason for their 
failure has been the lack of sustained involvement of the local 
communities. In this context Mr.S.Kbatua in the study - 
Pix : Sanjay K. Khatue. “Will the community pay for hand pump maintenance ? 


cally considered is that in many of forested tribals villages, using 
to the existing laws tribals own very little private or community 
properties on the landed property in the village surrounding 
which has been used by tribals since a long period are identified 
as forest land or othes govi. properties. This needs to be 
streamlined by clearly identifying the properties for community 
use. The forest area required to sustainably meet the requirement 
of the tribal villagers need to be standardised. 


Riverside Villages 


The embankment and the stripland along the river bed within 
the jurisdiction of a particular habitation is allowed to be used for 
biomass resource production. 


- Fishing area for specific habitations are clearly demarcated. 


- The villages directly benefiting out of a river/stream will have 
to adhere to some general principles like not obstructing the flow 
or doing such other activities which will affect the interest of the 
other villages down stream. In order to prevent this situation they 
need to be supported with water harvesting mechanism/technical 
know-how, where the need arises. 


(DANIDA Project, Orissa) observes -“ Theconcept of community 
participation needs to be reassessed, because a community, often 
perceived as a uniform interest group, rarely exist. The commu- 
nity as an identifiable, bounded and socially coherent entity is a 
sociological fiction what exists in place of the community then, 
in different organisations and institutional frameworks catering 
lo specific needs and interest of villagers, such as caste groupings, 
factious, religious temple committees and various formal institu- 
lions introduced by the state™ 


However, it is also true that without the active involvement of the 
community it is not possible to suslainably conserve the com- 
mons, the resources and the village environment. It has already 
becn discussed elsewhere how the divided community participa- 
tion works when the benefits are directly to the inhabitants of a 
particular habitation who have been traditionally assuming the 
custodian role of a particular piece of common property. Many 
such existing peoples’ initiatives needs to be studied properly to 
understand their dynamics which help facilitate to formulate - not 
one but various systems of community participation taking into 
consideration the varied socio-cultural institutions in different 
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MICRO-LEVEL MANAGEMENT : A PERE Dee 
ot. 


Todevelop local specific micro-level manage ment plans, one bas 
1ake into account the available local resources, the needs of the 
people and the dynamic relationship exists between these two 
factors in a particular area. Visualising few broad situations, 8 
perspective has been discussed below : 


Situation - 1: Densly populated irrigated area, comparatively less 
amount of standard common properties. : To compensate the less 
amount of common properties villagers are allowed to use strip 
lands slong the canal side/road side for growing trees and grasses 
and use the ‘pits’ along the road canal side for irrigation and 
pisciculture. Encroachment of these strip lands, which is the 
common practice should not be allowed. 


To augment biomass resource production both the common 
properties and the private crop lands, homestead land etc. are 
managed and regulated for tree growing and production of other 
biomass resources. 


The above strategies are also applicable to other situations, if so 
required under tbe circumstances. 


Situation - I : 


Micro-ecosystems which are part of large integrated ecosystems 
suchas river, forest, lake etc. on which villagers from far and near 
depend for their needs in varying degrees for their survival. 


Villages close to forests 


Let's first take the case of protected forest. About 61% of the total 
forest in our state is protected forest, the management of this type 
of forest is dismal and almost neglected. The situation of pro- 
tected forest is also peculiar. Generally, the protected forests are 
in small patches interspersed with agricultural fields and sur- 
rounded by a number of villages. Villages from far and near 
depend on these forests for wide range of needs. 


For reasons of praclical requirements in managing a palch of 
forest or for that matter any natural resources, all the villages 


depending on them at presen! might not be acceptable in the 
management. 


Hence, close to forest villages bas to be 
defined not only on the basis of people's 
dependency, but also the practicalities of 
participating in the day-to-day/recurring 
management. The forest areas earmarked 
for management by particular habitation 
has to be well demarcated. 


The rest of the villages are to get the 
required forest based material from the 
villages which will manage the forests. 
(Collected and distributed through a net- 
work run by FD/Panchayat). 


To moderate the possible resistance (very 
much expected) from the “rest of the vil- 
lages’ who need to depend on these forest | | 
- a phased withdrawal process matched 
with special support to develop bio-re- 
source base in their villages or other alter- 
natives along these lines might be thought | 
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The protected forest areas far away from the habitation can be 
used for production of industrial raw material. 


Degraded or periphery region of RFs arc allowed to be managed 
by habitation within reasonable distance to reduce pressure on the 
well stocked RFs which can be kept as conservation forests. 


The small patches of protected forests, not having very significant 
continuity and are managed/protected by villagers should be 
declared as village forest. 


Reserved Forest : 


In case of Reserved Forests (RF) it is necessary to differentiate 
between degraded peripheral RF and well stocked RF. 


Inorder to make it possible to save the well stocked reserved forest 
as ‘conservation forests’ it is necessary to lessen or exclude the 
dependency of villagers on them. This will be possible through 
allowing pcoplc to manage the degraded/periphery region of RFs 
Jocated within (manageable where they are distance from the 
villages). 


The degraded peripheral degraded RFs located away from the 
habitations can be used for production of industrial raw material, 
there by preventing them from encroaching to the community 
lands of the habitational area. While excluding villages from the 
management of ‘forests’ the factors such as distance and practical 
problems from management point of view, degree of dependency, 
agricultural activities, availability of other common property 
resources etc. has to be taken into consideration. 


Similarly, the maximum amount of area to be assigned lo a 
particular village need to be fixed on the basis of availability of 
forest area, abilities of the people to manage forest etc. 


The Tribal villages inside the forested area warranted alto- 
getber different systems. As the dependency on forest is almost 
cent per cent and agnicultural activities are negligible they would 
naturally require a comparatively longer forest area to meet their 
requirement. The otber important factor which need to be criti- 


Community relationship is the root of common resource manage- 
ment. Such "Village forests” needs revival to bind village life. 
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Pix : Sanjay K. Khatua. 


A substantial number of fishermen families depend on rivers for 
thelr survival, need fishing rights. 


COMUNITY MANAGEMENT 


- rivers/lakes etc. have a carrying capacity in order to 
sustainably provide the fish and other produces within that 
capacity it might not be possible to allow all the persums who 
are traditionally depending on them.The system of auction- 
ing will not be compatible with eco-development approach. 
In this case it may be necessary to involve the habitations in 
that ecosystem to arrive at a consensus. However, the prefer- 
ence should be for the most needy, and interested to directly 
pursue fishing activities (not absentees). The rest will have 
to be supported for suitable rehabilitation. 


MANAGEMENT OF COMMONS BY COMMUNITY: 
A CHALENGE AHEAD! 


Owing to several complex reasons the reduction and degra- 
dationof common properties continues unabetted putting the 
village communities, particularly the poorer sections who to 
a large extent depend on CPR resources to meet their 
subsistence needs in perpetual stress. However, of late, the 
state and central government as well as the developmental 
agencies have become increasingly interested in the state of 
community owned and managed natural resources. Debates 
at different circles are already on to reappreciate the CPR's 
role in tackling the problem of rural poververty. 


Observations shows, to a great extent the degradation of 
natural resources, village commons is a reflection of the 
break down of community control and management. Hence, 
the sustainable revival and generation of natural resources in 
commons entails imaginative and innovative community 
interventions. 


In the recent past a number of rural environment pro- 
grammes concerning commons have been implemented - 
plantation, soil and water conservation, etc. many have been 
implemented in collaboration of the Gram Panchayats in- 
volving comununity participation. However, in most cases, 
these bave not been successful. The main reason for their 
failure has been the lack of sustained involvement of the local 
communities. In this context Mr.S.Kbatua in the study - 


Pix : Sanjay K. Khatua. “Will the community pay for hand pump maintenance ? 


cally considered is that in many of forested tribals villages, using 
to the existing laws tribals own very little private or community 
properties on the landed property in the village surrounding 
which has been used by tribals since a long period are identified 
as forest land or othes govt. properties. This needs to be 
streamlined by clearly identifying the properties for community 
use. The forest area required to sustainably meet the requirement 
of the tribal villagers need lo be standardised. 


Riverside Villages 


The embankment and the stripland along the river bed within 
the jurisdiction of a particular habitation is allowed to be used for 
biomass resource production. 


- Fishing ares for specific habitations are clearly demarcated. 


- The villages directly benefiting out of a river/stream will have 
to adhere to some generat principles like not obstructing the flow 
or doing such other activities which will affect the interest of the 
other villages down stream. In order to prevent this situation they 
need to be supported with water harvesting mechanism/technical 
know-how, where the need arises. 


(DANIDA Project, Orissa) observes -“Theconcept of community 
participation needs to be reassessed, because a community, often 
perceived as a uniform interest group, rarely exist. The commu- 
nuty as an identifiable, bounded and socially coherent entity is a 
sociological fiction what exists in place of the community then, 
in different organisations and institutional frameworks catering 
lo specific needs and interest of villagers, such as caste groupings, 
factious, religious temple committees and various formal institu- 
tions introduced by the state” 


However, it is also truce that without the active involvement of the 
community it is not possible lo sustainably conserve the com- 
mons, the resources and the village environment. It bas already 
been discussed elsewhere how the divided community participa- 
tion \vorks when the benefits are directly to the inhabitants of a 
particular habitation who have been traditionally assuming the 
custodian role of a particular piece of common property. Many 
such existing peoples’ initiatives needs to be studied properly to 
understand theirdynamics which help facilitate to formulate - not 
one but various systems of community participation taking into 
consideration the varied socio-cultural institutions in different 
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regions. 


Community management of common lands is neither a simple 
nor easy task. It involves legal provisions, administrative struc- 
tures and varied attitudes, and bas to balance between the 
ecological situation on the one band and the social equal access 
consideration on the other. 


Wide variations exist in the resources available in the commons 
and the degree of dependency of the villagers. No two community 
situations are alike in tenures of their relationship with their 
common lands. Every region bas its own historical background 
and practices in relation to the commons. Each village, each 
hamlet, cach micro-watersbed bas to be understood in their own 
ecological, social and historical niche. 


VILLAGE/HABITATION LEVEL ECO-ACTION-PLANS 


Eco development programmes in each of the ecosystems bas to be 
built upon what is ecologically sound and must reflect the socio- 
cultural, economical and occupational need of sa particular arca 
villages and their different socio-cultural certified. But why at the 
village level ? We have already discussed how even some of the 
well intentioned programmes failed and sometimes have nega- 
tive impact as they were designed and implemented as uniform 
programmes often for the entire state. 


Also, ass discussed intbe earlier chapters, so far as the expenence 
with community imtiatives goes, in case of forest protection or in 
other cases, it isa very rare situationto find more than one villages 
involved in a sustained basis. On the contrary, problems and 
conflicts are less and things are comparatively well managed 
done at the habitation level. Homogeneity and other factors apart, 
what really works there is the affinity and ability to relate well to 
various components in their village ecosystem. It is easier for 
them to perceive the interests. Moreover, it is the most functional 
level from the point of view of their relative ‘closeness’ to various 
components in the ecosystem considered useful for various 
practicalities, for 
example to keep 
watch ward, ex- 
ercise various 
regulations etc. 
under the present 
socio-political 
situation this 
level is 
comparatively 
casicer to make 
function given 
the relevant sup- 
port and situation 
where tbey can 
freely exercise 
their contro! and 
management. 
And, community 
involvement, the 
other most impor- 
tant factor in eco- 
development, wn- 


der the circum- 


stances, is envisaged to function and which we are going to 
discuss best at the village/babitation level. 


There are some other reasons which argue in favour of village 
habitation level community management. Community needs 
being beterogeneous, it is easier to handle their needs within the 
bio-diversity potential of particular micro eco-system, if itis done 
at the habitation level. Since most of the habitations have almost 
homogeneous caste and occupation structure, this will make the 
task comparatively easier. 


It is also experienced that - community forums enjoy relatively 
more command and credibility when they function at the habita- 
tion level. Inbabitants of a habitation relate to various compo- 
nents in their ccology more strongly in comparison to as general 
inhabitant of a venue village having number of separate habitations. 


As per the present distribution and location of the village 
commons babitations are more close to the specific commons that 
the village in general. Ficld experience corroborates the fact that 
community initiatives yield comparatively better result when 
they arc attempted at the habitation level. 


MICRO-LEVELINSTITUTION: GRAMPANCHAYATS? 


Inthe new system of management, planning and actions are to be 
coordinated by habitation level institutions, especially facilitated 
for this purpose. Panchayat infrastructure, in its present, shape 
and capacity is not envisaged to be of much help for the reasons 
that it is too much politicised and in most cases represent fraction 
and interest groups and often dominated by more powerful 
groups. Wards are formed on the basis of numerical strength. 
Almost every village has several habitation; and has a are venue 
jurisdiction which follows no uniform logic. Orissa bas 5,263 
gram panchayts and 50,972 villages (1991) average of 9.6 
villages and 5183 population (1991) per panchayats. Again, the 
panchayats are formed on the basis of population or political 
convenience. 


Needs of the villagers are diverse. Hence, the management of 
resources has to base on the needs. 
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On the other band, grassroot level infrastructure does not leave 
much scope for community maneuver. Panchayats create a lot of 
problems as the very basis of their formation is just numbers, areas 
or short term conveniences; not the socio-cultural affinity, com- 
monness in resource base and dependency or other aspects which 
help generate scommunity feeling. Inorderto make the panchayats 
provide better functional inputs and facilitate the initiatives taken 
at the habitation level it will entail a restricting off the panchayts 
on the basis as discussed above. 


ABILITY OF VILLAGERS TO MANAGE 


This doubt is often expressed at different levels. This stems out 
of our too much dependency on bureaucracy which, during the 
post independence period to a large extent has succeeded in 
ruining the traditional forums which managed the village re- 
sources by gradually taking away the management responsibili- 
ties of village resources from villagers hands and made them 
dependent. It is also true that villages are faction ridden and there 
is the presence of too many interest groups. However, villagers in 
open discussion usually follow a sense of logic and has the ability 
to rise above their fractions. Villages in different parts of Orissa 
still harm with a widerange of community activities which reflect 
their organisational ability, skills, knowledge and sensibility. It 
is a known fact that when the villagers get united for something 
good or bad even the brutal force of police fails to break into their 
unity. 

Forest Protection & Management -Expresslion of 
Commonmass ability to Manage their resources 


Though not exactly known, data from various sources put the 
forest area protected by village communities at more than 2 lakh 
hectares and more than 1200 organisations are involved in it. 


The management systemare being developed by the communities 


These things and these people need a definite piace In the micro- 
level management places. 


COMUNITY MANAGEMENT 


either by themselves or in cooperation with forest department 
personnel or NGOs. In cases where traditional village institution 
existed the experience in managing village resources and insti- 
tutions is coming very hardly in managing and sharing the forest 
resources. 


In some cases either the Sahi/caste committee alone or the sabi 
committee as well as the informed village committee are respon- 
sible for forest management. The sabi committees occur in case 
of disunity among the villages or because of caste homogeneity. 
The sahi committees are more flexible and function in a much 
more informal manner as compared to village committees. 


In certain cases forest are held above petty factionalism - disputes 
in the villages has not led either destruction of the forests or 
splitting of forests between caste groups or factions. But there are 
cases where after a series of conflicts the protected forest has been 
divided between sahis/communities.In a number of cases con- 
flicts have been resolved by the communities through their 
innovative approaches and in certain cases forest and police 
officials required to intervene. There are also cases where con- 
flicts could not be resolved and forest was destroyed over the right. 


In few cases the community forest protection initiatives involve 
a cluster of villages and in few cases the forest protection 
committees regulated the grazing and possession of domestic 
animals. So far as the sharing of the benefits is concerned in the 
acute biomass resource stressed areas (and degraded forest) dry 
leave is collected and equally shared, where growth is relatively 
bettercollectionof twigs are allowed, where forest area other than 
the protected forestexist, protected forest is just left unused - kind 
of reserve for the posterity. Timber collection and sharing is 
restricted only for community purposes and cases of emergencies. 
(Observation which relates to the benefits having by the poor is 
very interesting. Where as in acute biomass stressed areas poor 
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get equal share of the dry leave, in relatively less stressed areas 
where the biomass resource rich can afford not to take interest in 
twigs and leaves, the poor bave better access to the harvest. 
However, the strength of the communities will be put to real test 
when limber and other products of higher economic value will be 
harvested. 


In case of community management of resources for a longer 
periods, that too involving diverse interests, conflicts become 
inevitable. The sustainability of community management sys- 
tems, to a large extent depends on the ability of village organisa- 
tions to reduce the chances of occurrence of such conflicts and 
resolve them when they arise. This can smoothly happen if the 
leadership at the control] has adequate environmental concern and 
awareness and the practice restraint in exercising fires and otber 
coercive megsures. This is proved really true in many cases of 
conflict resolution. There is a marked difference in the style of 
function in cases where forest protection is initiated just as 
demonstration effect of community initiatives in neighbouring 


cven and where environmental conscious people have taken 
leadership. 


Supports and other Inputs required 


For smooth functioning of the eco-development activities at the 
babilation level, various kinds of supports and inputs are envis- 
aged. 


As far as the common resources are concemed, these usually 
belongto different departmentsof Government. For eco-develop- 


ment purposes all these properties be placed under villagers 
control and management (if not the ownership). 


Only villagers can decide not to cut trees. The protected forests of 
Sayaball village In Barabil block of Kendujhar district. 


Each village/babitation should have well demarcated properties 
lo produce their biomass resources. Requirement of common 
properties for each habitation be standardised on the basis of 
population, comprising the components at the minimum such as 
landmass to grow trees, water bodies, social utility places etc. 


Under each ecosystem, habitation level micro-eco-profiles be 
prepared. 


Villagers must be made aware regarding the resource potential of 
their micro ecosystem and interrelationsbip between different 
components. They will also require orientation on environment 
management and skills for example checking of soil erosion, 
water harvesting structure and water management, plantation 
raising etc. 


While preparing the eco-profile traditional knowledge and skills 
regarding the ecosystem be gathered and be in incorporated while 
formulating guidelines at the ecosystem level. 


Appropriate, no energy intensive technologies be developed and 
popularized (relevant to the need of the people inhabiting varying 
eco-systems). 


In fragile ecosystems which also provide sustenance to tbe local 
population should be properly studied and sustainable carrying 
capacity (exploitation of resources) of these ecosystems be delin- 
cated. In case il is not possible to accommodate all the traditional 
dependents on the resources under the carrying capacity, special 
supports be given for alternative arrangements. 


- Inhabitants be given proper rights to prevent any barm to their 
ecosystem. 
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Biomass rich regions give leisure time to the people for recreation. 
The community life enhances. 


Pix Sanjay K. Khatua. 

+ All the personne! to be involved in rural development activities 
be made adequately sensitized to ecosystem and micro ecosystent 
dynamics and holistic ecosystem management. 


- Acollection and marketing structure be introduced to collect the 
surplus biomass resources from the habitations advantageously 
located near to forest or other bigh resource potential areas. 


SELF-SUFFICIENT VILLAGE COMMUNITIES : THE 
DEVELOPMENT GOAL 
In the process, habitations will become self-sufficient in biomass 


resource regeneration, which will help in pursuing various 
economic and artisanal activities. Once the biomass resource 


need is fulfilled at the habitation level, pressure on conservation: 


resources (forest etc.) will be reduced. Judicious use of degraded 
landmass will leave enough landmass for plantation of industrial 
wood without encroaching in to village commons. 


If the degraded, uncared for and free for all potential resource 
bases are assigned to the care and management of people in 
particular habitations, it will enhance production of a wide 
vanety of biomass resources. It will enhance the bio-diversity of 
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different regions by encouraging people to plan their own ecosys- 
tem compatible to their socio-economic need and cultural diver- 
sities. In doing this, the efforts will help to save the vast repository 
of traditional experience, skills and knowledge and provide scope 
lor balanced mix of modem technical know-how with the tradi- 
tional. 


[twill helpto generate a socio-cultural and aesthetic ambience for 
positive growth of the future generation and belp to kcep up the 
distinct cultural identity. 


Also, it will help to prevent a lot of social tensions (biomass 
scarcity induced) and belp foster a better community life. It can 
generate large amount of manure to nourish the starved soil and 
decrease substantial amount of workload from women and rural 


poor. 


Inthe effort towards a better social order and better quality of life, 
democratic values and democratic decision-making, cffective 
people's leadersbip will be built-up which will help in the nation 
building activities. Then, we will be able to create a society with 
alternative values, alternative knowledge to survive, alternative 
technology and lifestyles to show light to the human kind. 
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